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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


The basic necessity for effective guidance for children at all ages 
has been and is generally recognized by both parents and profes- 
sional workers. Professional educators and publishers alike may be 
proud over the rich collection of literature that has been made 
available in this field during the past twenty-five years. Valuable 
and illuminating treatises on both the philosophical and technical 
aspects of guidance are available. The significance and importance 
of guidance in the educational program of a community and also 
in colleges and universities is evidenced by the large number of 
specialists in the field of guidance that are found in local school 
systems and institutions of higher learning, along with a wide 
array of testing and other laboratory equipment essential in study- 
ing the abilities, aptitudes, interests, and attitudes of human beings. 
Indeed, many attempts have been made in numerous educational 
organizations to assign the function of guidance, largely if not 
exclusively, to specialists in guidance. To the latter theory happily 
and properly during recent years there has developed a widespread 
conviction that inevitably and fortunately the only person who can 
be continuously and continuingly effective as a guidance worker is 
the classroom teacher. Another encouraging conviction that is now 
prevalent is that not only those individuals who are "having 
trouble" in school need guidance of all kinds, but also those who 
are “good students” and “never cause trouble” in school, also de- 
mand the benefit of sage and astute advice, which is really what 
guidance is. A policy pertaining to guidance services whereby a 
teacher "sends" a boy or girl to someone else smacks too much of 
the old philosophy under which a classroom teacher sent a pupil 
to the principal when the youngster seemed to need discipline. In 
establishing responsibility for guidance services, certainly expert 
and technical staff should be available. Similarly, any and all 
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instruments and devices which will furnish a basis for more pene- 
trating insight into the make-up of students must be available, but 
on the other hand, guidance must be recognized as a function 
which must have high priority in the total school services which 
cannot be assigned to any one single group of workers. As the very 
title of the volume hereby presented indicates, guidance is a major 
part of a real teacher's work, This treatise is a remarkable potion 
of good common “horse sense.” The very titles of the chapters 
immediately reveal the comprehensive manner in which Dr. Gor- 
don has presented sound theory as a basis for effective practice. 

It is observed that the author has recognized the phenomena of 
both individual and group action as determining factors in guid- 
ance. The following definition of the teacher as a counselor seems 
particularly cogent: "Counseling is a person-to-person situation in 
which the focus is on enabling the person who is being counseled 
to work through to solutions of problems which perplex him and 
in which opportunities are provided for him to reorient his views 
of self and world." Similarly intriguing, impelling, and helpful 
concepts are found throughout this work in connection with all 
aspects of the teacher as a guidance worker. Although this book 
obviously will prove invaluable as a textbook in formally organ- 
ized courses, a critical examination of it makes it clear that it can 
be equally helpful to every classroom teacher, either as a stimulat- 
ing and inspiring guide as he Boes about his day-to-day task 
towards the fuller development of boys and girls, or as a basis for 


a discussion with fellow teachers in connection with in-service 
teacher training. 
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INTRODUCTION 


СНАРТЕК 1 


The Nature of Guidance 


WHAT IS MEANT BY GUIDANCE 


Since its inception, the guidance movement has formulated many 
definitions for the word and itself. These have often been restric- 
tive in terms of defining functions of particular people, and so all 
inclusive as to afford no difference between a broad definition of 
education and one of guidance. For our purposes the following 
five points will serve as a definition for guidance. 

l. Guidance is the organization of information by the school 
about the child and his community for the purpose of helping the 
child learn to make wise decisions concerning his own future (7). 
This implies a need for a wide variety of information, localized 
and centralized and known to the teachers who are working with 
the youngsters in the classroom. It also implies that this informa- 
tion has one purpose: to be of service to the youngsters. It is not 
for the purpose of criticizing, it is not for the purpose of placing 
blame, it is not for the purpose of commendation. It is for the use- 
ful purpose of helping a youngster understand himself so that he 
can grow to his own maximum. 

2. Guidance is the organization of life experiences within the 
School situation so that the child is provided with situations in 
which he feels completely accepted, in which he is enabled to “take 
stock” of his potentialities, accept his limitations without threat, 
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and develop a realistic picture of himself and the world around 
him. Here perhaps is an overlap between guidance functions or 
guidance experiences and curriculum experiences. However, once 
more the main focus is on the personal development of the indi- 
vidual. It implies that the school’s total climate must be one in 
which a child feels comfortable, feels accepted, feels at ease, It 
implies also the provision of experiences in which Һ2 can test 
himself and test the world around him so that he will not develop 
a false conception of either himself or the world in which he has 
to live. This testing, however, must be done in an atmosphere 
which permits him to be open to the meaning of his experiences. 
If he is scared, if he is hesitant, if he is evaluated harshly by the 
people around him—either by the school or by the other children— 
if he feels pressures for skill or performance he is not capable of 
producing, then the experience will not permit him to evaluate it 
and to learn and grow from it. As Wheatley and Hallock ob- 
served, "Above all is the need for a climate in the school which 
permits healthy mental and emotional development of all chil- 
dren. The teacher herself is the key to this situation" (17:148- 
149). 

3. Guidance is the provision for satisfactory group experiences 
in which successful leadership and membership roles are learned 
and in which the group is able to set goals and solve problems 
dealing with interpersonal relations. There are many evidences 
in our American society of the need for knowing how to work 
effectively with others in Broup situations. Increasingly in industry, 
in the military, in all phases of American life, one is put to the 
test in terms not only of his abstract knowledge and skill but also 
of his ability to work effectively, Part of the guidance responsi- 
bility, then, is to provide our youngsters in school with opportuni- 
ties for learning how to work effectively in Broup situations with 
their peers. It is also important that in this they experience 4 
democratic environment, one in which decisions that are going to 
affect them are open for their consideration. Here the essential 
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need in the modern public school is to provide for a non- 
manipulatory group situation in which the group itself is able to 
understand, analyze, and decide how to work. 

4. Guidance is tbe provision of opportunities for tbe child to 
understand and value bis uniqueness and bis relatedness to otbers. 
There is a "clear and present danger" in the increasing expectation 
in the American society of groupness and ability to relate to others. 
While this is an important value and one which needs to be learned 
in the school situation, there is danger of a loss of the individuality 
of the child. One must learn how to belong without surrender. 
One must learn to value himself for his own personal unique- 
ness—for what he himself is, for what he himself, as Prescott says, 
is in the "process of becoming." * Riesman points out that move- 
ment in our society is toward the surrender of inner control in the 
direction of control by one's group (11). In guiding our young- 
Sters we must enable them to learn how to live with themselves as 
well as how to live with others. There is a narrow line that some- 
how or other must be found. Otherwise, schools are preparing 
them not for democratic living but for a totalitarian existence. 
Throughont this book we are going to be concerned with the 
uniqueness of the individual. It is а guidance responsibility to 
enable the child to understand and accept himself and to under- 
stand and accept his needs for belonging and for group participa- 
tion so that he can make wise decisions about how he will maintain 
his individuality and at the same time enhance the society in which 
he lives. 

5. Guidance is tbe provision of the above experiences and 
opportunities for all children. There have been times in the history 
of the guidance movement when people have been concerned 
mainly with “picking up the pieces.” They have concentrated on 
the youngster with problems, the youngster with difficulties, the 
youngster who is out of step, the exceptional child, the gifted child. 
They have developed a whole series of labels for all kinds of 


1 Statement used by Daniel A. Prescott in staff seminar, 
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behaviors. It will never be possible to pick up all the pieces. It 
becomes increasingly necessary for guidance to become a pre- 
ventive program, to become a program which is concerned at the 
teacher level with all the children in the school. Thus specialists 
will be able to work with those who are in need of individual help, 
but the great responsibility for carrying on effective guidance will 
rest in the classroom where it belongs. If effective guidance work 
with all the children in the classroom can be done, the specialist 
will be able to work effectively with the youngsters who need 
additional kinds of help and additional kinds of experiences. But 
if guidance programs continue to concentrate on picking up the 
pieces, the kinds of opportunities and experiences all children need 
will be lost. 

The vocational guidance aspects of the above definition should 
not be overlooked. Both in the Organization of information and in 
the provision of experiences, the teacher needs to be aware of the 
guidance function of assisting the youngster in choosing a voca- 
tional goal that will be developmental both for him and for the 
society. Learning to function in a group can also be conceived of 
as a phase of vocational guidance. The vocational guidance func 
tions of the teacher will not be discussed separately in this text’ 
because they are assumed to be an integral part of the total role of 
the teacher, The guidance goal of maximum personal development 


of the individual includes those aspects which have to do with the 
world of work. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


The fivefold definition outlines the scope of the task. How 
much of this is, should be, and can be incorporated into the normal 
role of the teacher in the classroom? The teacher is directly and 
intimately involved in all guidance activities. He plays a key role 
in the total program, although there are definite responsibilities 
which are relegated to specialists. This holds true at all levels of 
education—from kindergarten through college. The specialist is 
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necessary, but the teacher is the basis of any good guidance pro- 
gram. There has been a trend toward recognizing this through the 
last two decades. Strang has been one of the people instrumental 
in focusing attention on the teacher (14); Prescott and his col- 
leagues centered their efforts on working with teachers (1). In 
collegiate work, Gilbert (5), Feder (4), and Gordon (6, 8) have 
discussed fraining programs for faculty counselors. 

Most guidance work must be done in the classroom, by teachers 
who possess the guidance viewpoint and incorporate it in their 
teaching and other relationships with students. Indeed, it might 
be said that "the principal area of student personnel work is 
teacher-student relationships, not occasional interviews with 
specialized counselors" (3:276). It is the function of the teacher, 
then, to make his teaching as closely related to the individual 
student as possible, to recognize that he is working with students 
as well as teaching subject matter. This does not mean that subject 
matter is unimportant. It does mean that a major task of the 
teacher is the study of students. There has been an increasing 
awareness at all levels of education that we need to concern our- 
selves with all phases of a student's development, not just his 
intellectual achievement. Boykin defines the goal of good teaching 
as follows: "Good teaching has emotional and moral, as well as 
intellectual objectives. It aims at the growth of the whole person 
as well as the mastery of the subject at hand" (3:278). Watson, 
in recognition of the nonintellectual factors, states: "The first task 
of the teacher is to provide a general classroom atmosphere of 
cooperation, friendliness and joy of living" (16:524). 

There is a common ground upon which the teacher and the 
guidance specialist can meet. Symonds says: 


1. Both teachers and therapists should treat children as individuals 


2The foregoing statement and this general philosophy may be found in I, J. 
Gordon, “The Creation of an Effective Faculty Adviser Training Program through 
Group Procedures," unpublished Ed.D. report, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950. 
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with potentialities for progressively taking over direction of them- 
selves. 

2. Both teachers and counselors should be warm, friendly, out- 
going, pleasant and kindly. 

3. Both teachers and therapists are counseled to accept the child 


as he is. . . . It is possible to accept the person while at the same 
time rejecting what the person does. 


4, Teachers and therapists may also be expected to be permissive 
. . . but toa degree only. . . . 


5. Both teachers and therapists should be sensitive to feelings ех" 


pressed by the child and should help the child to be aware of them 
[15:710]. 


The teacher, in this concept of guidance as preventive, is 4 
mental hygienist. He is at the forefront, in the most sensitive loca- 
tion. "If we are to deal adequately with the mental health of all 
children, it becomes increasingly clear that the teacher has а 
major role. АП children attend school, and the teacher is the only 
person with psychological training who comes in contact with all 
children" (12:9-10). 

This does not mean that the teacher's training is the same aS 
that of the professional Psychologist or mental hygienist. There 
are limits to the teacher's areas of adequacy and training that 
should and do prevent him from encroaching on the professional. 
At the same time, courses in human development and educational 
psychology and other pre-service and in-service courses help equiP 
the teacher with certain fundamental concepts and skills that 
should enable him to serve as a major member of the guidance and 


mental hygiene team. (See Chapter 8 for a further discussion of 
the teacher's role.) 


GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM 


The teacher as a guidance worker is the same teacher who has 
other educational responsibilities, The intertelationship of thé 
fields is recognized by such recent works as Student Personn? 
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Work as Deeper Teaching, by guidance people under the editor- 
ship of Lloyd-Jones and Smith (10), and Guidance in the Curricu- 
lum, the 1955 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (2). 

Curriculum experiences may be guidance experiences and should 
be guidance oriented. Indeed, workers in both fields share a com- 
mon goal—the maximum development of the individual in the 
American society. 

Guidance is concerned with individualized instruction and with 
processes—both group and individual—by means of which cur- 
riculum and guidance goals are reached, Virtually all curriculum 
experiences have a guidance aspect. For example, it has become 
almost standard practite to arrange our classrooms into reading 
level groups to facilitate the teaching of reading. However, 
Greene ? has raised a crucial question that might be viewed as the 
guidance aspect of this technique: "What does being in the bottom 
group do to the feelings of adequacy, the notions a youngster has 
about himself?” Is this practice, designed to enhance the learning 
of a skill, in keeping with the guidance goal of an atmosphere in 
the classroom that reduces threat to the individual? Does it en- 
hance "joy of living"? 

This does not imply that such grouping will have negative 
results, but it does mean that we need always to examine our proc- 
esses from several standpoints. Most teachers are aware of this 
point and use some system of flexible grouping to give each young- 
ster an opportunity to excel and find an area of satisfaction. 

In order for effective guidance to be carried on in the classroom, 
therefore, we need to become more aware of the meaning of ex- 
periences to the individual and we need to make our guidance 
goals explicit rather than implicit in the teaching situation. The 
guidance concern is the development of experiences for personal 
growth of the individual rather than emphasis on technique in 


3 Dr. John D. Greene, in a staff meeting of the Institute for Child Study. 
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terms of learning a skill, such as reading, spelling, or writing. The 
focus must be on the child as a whole rather than on the skills or 
knowledges we expect him to learn. They become important only 
as they contribute to his development; they have no meaning in the 
abstract. The guidance emphasis is on the youngster and how he 
sees his classroom and total school experiences contributing to his 
own personal well-being. How does the youngster take over and 
interpret for himself what is Boing on in the school? What is 
happening in the classroom that enables him to develop clear-cut 
and realistic goals for himself? These are both guidance and cur- 
ricular concerns. The overlap is considerable, and, indeed, it should 
be. "Classroom teaching is regarded as inseparable from guidance; 
the teacher guides as well as teaches" (9:5). 


TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE WORK 


In order to “qualify” as a guidance worker in conjunction with 
his regular classroom responsibilities the teacher should be able to 
satisfy three main areas of need, First, he needs to possess certain 
types of attitudes toward people; second, he needs some basic 
understandings about human behavior; and third, he needs some 
understandings about certain interpersonal processes and some 
skills in problem solving and in action research, The author feels 
that warm, open, accepting attitudes toward people cannot be 
taught in a book and leaves their development to other kinds of 
experiences. It is his hope, however, that the classroom situation 
in which this book might be used as a text will provide for ex- 
periential learning in the warm acceptance of individuals, One 
learns to accept people not through intellectual exercise but by 
feeling, by taking part in an experience in which he himself feels 
accepted and comfortable, This text, then, will cover only undet- 
standings of human behavior and processes and skills for utilizing 
these understandings in the classroom, 

The teacher needs to develop an understanding and appreciation 
for the child as a growing organism. He needs to understand the 
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role of community forces including the family in the development 
of the child's self. He needs to know about the role of the child's 
peers in shaping his behavior and to understand the role that the 
child's self plays as а dynamic force in the total field of forces 
consisting of the organism and its social environment. There is 
another reason why the teacher should have these insights from 
the various behavioral sciences: He must be a referral agent, a 
colleague of the specialist, a member of the total school and agency 
team. “To work most effectively with these other members of the 
(multiprofessional) team, the teacher needs to be acquainted with 
their different languages, their significant insights . . .” (13:30). 

In short, teachers must have understandings of human behavior 
in order to work positively with children and relate themselves 
functionally with all the personnel interested in the development 
of the child, 

Teachers need, further, to develop skill in observing and analyz- 
ing behavior in terms of the above concepts, to understand and 
enter into the interpersonal relationships involved in group proc- 
€sses and in the individual counseling process, both with children 
and with parents, and to be able to define school problems, work 
them through, and arrive at some satisfactory solution. This last 
might be called action research. | . 

This book is organized to be used in conjunction with actual 
first-hand experience in observing a child in a group setting 
through at least one semester's time. The understandings of human 
behavior are linked throughout with acquiring skill in data gather- 
ing and interpretation. They are therefore functional understand- 
ings that can be readily applied to an individual child, 50 that the 
teacher can utilize information to the fullest, can "wring his data 
dry.” Very often teachers have been asked to collect various kinds 
Of information. They have put it into cumulative records. They 
have shoved it in folders. They have assembled test results. They 
have performed data-gathering functions. But rarely have they 
been able to organize that information in some systematic fashion 
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and attack it in such a way that it yielded the kind of answers they 
needed. This text is designed to aid the teacher in achieving that 
goal, and to aid in the development of teacher-guidance workers. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Scientific Approach to Understanding 
Human Behavior 


c 


We have all been acquainted in our lifetime with the tre- 
mendous strides made in the accumulation of scientific information 
about our physical universe and also in the knowledge in psycho- 
logical fields. However, very often knowledge per se or scientific 
information is confused with science itself. It is important tO 
recognize that the essence of science is not the data that it ac- 
cumulates but its approach to the solution to a problem. This 
approach is useful not only to scientists with a capital 5; it 1 
restricted not just to the laboratory or to the “ivory tower”; it 15 
available for common use by all people in the solution of any kind 
of problem. This is the real contribution, the real glory of science 
—that it offers a method, a way for attackin 


g the problems that 
vex us, 


In order for the teacher-guidance worker to utilize the data that 
behavioral scientists have accumulated, it is necessary that he 
adopt the method of science in studying the individuals and groups 
with whom he works, Of what does this method consist? It has 
been defined as a series of steps in the solution of problems be 

ginning with the definition of the problem. 
À 14 
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THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM 


What is it that vexes us? What do we wish to know? What can- 
not we answer at the present time? It may be as simple as Why 
does water turn to ice when it reaches a certain temperature? or as 
complicated as What is the meaning of life? or What is the dif- 
ference between life and non-life? Essentially, in guidance, prob- 
lems are usually defined in terms of individuals. Why does Johnny 
do what he does in the classroom? Why does Susie do what she 
does? Why is it, when I think Johnny is capable of doing such 
good work, that he does such poor work? Why doesn't Joe partici- 
pate in group activities? All of these are problems. They may be 
stated as simply as that, or they may involve a whole variety of 
subproblems. But essentially, the first step in the scientific method 
is the definition of the problem. 

At this point several directions, all of which are equally valid, 
can be taken. Some guesses that we think answer the question can 
be made at this time. They might be called "hunches." In fact, 
Redl and Wattenberg use the term "first hunch” in their descrip- 
tion of what they call "diagnostic thinking" in the classroom 
(10:263). 


DATA GATHERING 

Another procedure would be to attempt to gather at this time, 
Without making any guesses, as much information as we possibly 
can about the problem at hand. 


HYPOTHESIZING 

After this information has been gathered for a period of time 
and is as complete as possible, then hunches or guesses are made. 
These are still only guesses. They are the best that can be made on 
the basis of what is known at the time. 
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TESTING 


These hypotheses are then tested by experiment, by application, 
or in other ways. The tests reveal in what ways the information is 


incomplete. They force us back into the process of gathering more 
and more information. 


Essentially, then, a scientific approach includes a definition of а 
problem, a gathering of information, a making of hypotheses on 
the bases of what is known, the testing of these, and again the 
gathering of more information, refinement of hypotheses, and so 
on, in a never ending cycle. This may seem somewhat tedious and 
time consuming but in the physical sciences approximately fifty 
years passed between Einstein's hunch or hypothesis that we now 
know as the theory of relativity and what might be considered an 
adequate test of it, the explosion of the atom bomb, Six months 
Or a year between the beginning definition of a problem in terms 
of understanding a human being and approaching any sort of 
adequate answer to it is a relatively short period of time. 

Redl and Wattenberg, in their diagnostic thinking approach, 
define the steps as follows: first, the "hunch" after the definition 
of the problem; then, bringing to bear the facts at hand; after this, 
trying to construe the meaning of the conduct as a guide to action; 
next, doing something, trying out the guesss so as to test the by- 
potheses; and then, revising the estimates as events unfold (10: 
263-267). Essentially the process is the same, It is a cycle of guess 
ing and information gathering and testing the guess. 

Marquis says that common to all science is “a system of logically 
interrelated concepts, derived from experiment or observation, 
from which specific predictions can be derived and verified by 
further experiment or observation” (9:5). He lists the six steps іл 
the process as: (1) problem formulation; (2) review of know! 
edge—library research; (3) preliminary observation; (4) theory 
, construction—making a set of hypotheses and suspending judg 
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ment until they are tested; (5) verification; (6) application, which 
involves value judgment (9:5—7). 


ORGANIZING THE DATA 


There is an additional step that is necessary in approaching a 
solution to |, problems of human behavior. When one gathers in- 
formation about a child through a period of time it is very easy to 
weigh single events heavily in favor of a notion, a bias, or a preju- 
dice that one may hold about what causes people to do the things 
they do. It is easy also when one has an accumulation of informa- 
tion to lose sight of the meaning of the information because there 
is so much that it becomes a hodgepodge. So there must be some 
device, some system, some approach to organizing and classifying 
information into categories that enable one to separate the sig- 
nificant from the insignificant, to really see what one has. 

The approach in this text will be to let scientific concepts about 
human behavior act as the classification system. Hypotheses can 
then be made in relation to the field of forces in which an indi- 
vidual operates. Each chapter will be organized in such a way that 
the reader can take his information, go through it in terms of the 
ideas presented, extract what seems pertinent, and attempt to raise 
major hypotheses at that particular point. 

We are, in effect, using a "review of knowledge" about human 
behavior in general as a device for making hypotheses about a 
single individual. "Theory construction, in this respect, differs from 
its general meaning because we are here attempting to construct 
hypotheses about the functioning of one individual, operating 
from general laws, rather than to develop general laws from the 
behavior o£ individuals. Verification and prediction, then, must be 
made in relation to the individual. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT AN INDIVIDUAL 


OBSERVATION 


After the problem has been adequately defined, the next step is . 
the data-gathering process. The essential technique for gathering 
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information, whether it be in the field of human behavior or in the 
field of other sciences, is trained observation and observation with 
intent—observation that has in back of it a problem. The observer 
who looks "with intent" has a series of concerns, a series of “J 
wonder whys” as guideposts. For example, people must have 
observed for many centuries that apples fall down from trees. 
However, this was untrained observation. Trained observation took 
place when Newton saw this bit of information that others had 
considered insignificant and unimportant, attached a meaning to it 
in terms of a theory, a hypothesis, and set out to test this theory 
of gravity by observing a great many other phenomena. Trained 
observation means, then, looking intently and curiously and per- 
ceiving relationships. The need to see relationships between what 
is occurring and the major problem of why Johnny ticks leads to 
the recognition that no event is really insignificant, Until we have 
a tremendously broad Picture concerning Johnny and his environ- 
ment we can at the beginning make no real decision about what 


be a crucial one in helping us de- 
termine why Johnny acts the way he does. 


The need for objectivity in observation is vital. Opinions have 
no place in the picture, We must be aware of biases and prej- 
much as possible from what we look 
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need to cut loose as much as possible (with the recognition that 
we can never do this completely) from our notions, our opinions, 
our slants, our convictions, and look at just what is happening. 

Along with this need for objectivity is a need for concern about 
detail and specificity. We are all familiar with the trial-by-jury 
Courtroom scene in which the witness is asked to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Being objective, or 
telling the truth, is not enough. We have to learn to look for the 
whole truth, all the little details that go to make up the fabric of 
ап individual's existence. Often we ask somebody what happened 
in a situation and he tells us what he saw. It may be a very ac- 
Curate picture, But he leaves out a great many of the things that 
happened just before and just afterward that would change it 
Completely. He selects from the story the things that are pertinent 
to him. We have probably all had the experience of going to a 
movie with some friends or of seeing the same movie at different 
times and then getting together for a bull session to talk it over 
and suddenly discovering that we didn't see the "same" one at all. 
It had the same title, the same people were in the cast, we remem- 
ber some things that we saw together, but the meaning of what 
took place, the things we recall, are related to ourselves rather than 
to what occurred on the screen. Each one reporting on the film is 
Biving an element of the truth, but we have to train ourselves to 
look for the "whole" truth, to become as aware of details as we 
Possibly can. It is one thing to say that Johnny said, "I think you're 
Wrong," and let it go at that. It is another thing to say, Johnny 
came up to my desk, shuffling his feet on the way. His head hung 
down, his face was red, his hands were clasped together until his 
knuckles were white, and he said in a voice that was considerably 
higher and more tense than his normal voice, ‘I think you're 
Wrong. " In one we have the truth. In the other we have a closer 
Picture of the whole truth. : 

A third need in observing behavior is a need to observe in a 
Variety of situations. Newton, it might be guessed, was not satis- 
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fied with the fall of one apple. He probably looked around to see 
whether other things fell down too. | 
People operate differently in different situations. The place in 
which action occurs, the environment in terms of who else i5 
around, the time of day—all play a part in determining what be- 
havior is called forth. It becomes important to know not only 
what a youngster did but what the situation was in which he did 
it. We may have some notions about Billy because of our observa- 
tions of him in the classroom. But when we see him outside on the 
playground we may very easily say, "It's a different Billy." It isn't 
50 much that Billy is different as that the situation is different. 
Thus in order to Bet an accurate, well-rounded picture of behavior. 
we must seek a variety of situations and a variety of times of day. 
The essential needs, then, are for objectivity, for -describing 25 
accurately as we can what we see; for detail and specificity; and 
for recording in a variety of situations. There is also a need fof 
completeness of information. It is easy to make snap judgments, 
to follow a hunch. But the many errors we have made in doing 
this have taught us the necessity for as complete a record of an 
individual as we can possibly get, recognizing always that to some 
degree it will remain incomplete. We have to operate on what we 
know, doing the best we can on the information available at 22 


particular moment, But we must try to make the information 2$ 
complete as it can be. 


RECORDING OBSERVATIONS 


Some suggestions worked out by an undergraduate class on thé 
basis of experiences in observing are as follows: 

l. Give a picture of what the class is doing and what the class 
is supposed to be doing. Mershon has used three questions 0, 
getting at this.’ First, what is the class supposed to be doing 

1 Dr. Madelaine Mershon suggests this to first-year child study groups of teacher 


in the Child Study Program of the Institute for Child Study, University of M 
land. 
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Maybe the answer is that they're supposed to be working on arith- 
metic. Second, what are they actually doing? And the answer to 
this is probably quite different. Some are at the board, some are 
in their seats, some are at the pencil sharpener, some are wandering 
around the room, some are gazing out the window. They are doing 
a great many things, including what they are supposed to be doing. 
Third, what is the youngster I am observing, about whom I've 
raised my basic question, doing? This gives a very clear picture of 
behavior and a very clear picture of the situation in which the be- 
havior is taking place. 

2. Avoid "seems" and otber color, opinion, and judgment 
words, Unfortunately the English language was not designed for 
the kind of communication that this particular study requires of it. 
We have a great many colorful words in the language but lack 
some of the words we need. It is difficult to describe gestures ob- 
jectively. In an earlier paragraph concerned with detail and speci- 
ficity the statement was made that the tone of voice was "higher 
and more tense than normal." Actually that is not a very objective 
statement. It may be the best that can be done, but it is colored by 
an evaluation made by the hearer of the voice. As much as pos- 
sible, obvious judgment and color words should be omitted. It is 
much easier to say a youngster "smiled" and be safe than it is to 
say he "was happy." In trying to do this you might ask yourself, 
What did I notice, what were the cues that led me to my opinion? 
I think he was pretty downhearted. What did he do that makes me 
feel that way? The closer you can get to describing what he did, 
the less need for “Һе seems to be sad” or any other such expression. 


3. Avoid comparisons based upon your own values, All of us 
operate on our own value systems. We know what we rm 
че 


we say certain things, but if we could assume the "man foo, 
attitude we would recognize that what we mean and what Some 
body else means by a similar word or by a similar valuectha / Be 
quite different. To say, “ВШ was neat and clean today,” may, seem 
to be very objective but actually it is a statement\based оро; 
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own values. Our definition of neat and clean may be far different 
from somebody else's definition. This is a trap, particularly in 
statements about academic achievement or athletic skill. It is easy 
for us to say, "That was a good drawing that Johnny made." 
When actually in a scientific record, what do we mean by "good"? 
Cumulative record folders often contain a teacher's notation that 
"it was a pleasure to have Suzy in my class this semester." This 
may be interesting but it really tells us very little about the child. 

4. Give descriptions of the teaching-learning process. Here 
again, since so much of the school day is concerned with the 
teaching-learning process, we tend to overlook remembering and 
recording data about the very thing with which we are concerned. 
The author has read a great many records in which it would be 
difficult to detect how a youngster worked on accomplishing some 
of the tasks that the school and society set for him and he sets fot 
himself—reading, or social studies, or indeed almost any phase of 
the curriculum. This too, is difficult to record. Usually teachers 
operate on professional judgment, They write down, “Johnny read 
very well today.” But remembering the "neat and clean" compati- 
Son, we recognize that this does not really tell us how Johnny read 
at all. We don't know whether he read better than he used to read. 
We don't know what he is reading, how he attacks it, how be 
handles difficult phrases. We have no real information about thé 
teaching-learning process. Accurate observations here can be useful 
not only in helping us understand behavior of an individual fof 
Buidance purposes but also in the problem of reporting to parents 
Ап accurate description of how a youngster works on the solutio® 
of day-to-day school problems is much more valuable to parents 
than an A, an S, or a U, 

5. Give names to other children with whom the one you are 
observing is interacting. Yt is rather disconcerting in December t? 
look back on an October Observation and discover that you said; 
"Johnny was playing with another boy today. In the middle of 
their playing they had an argument and Johnny leaned over and 
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pushed the other boy down." When you are trying in December to 
fathom something about the nature of Johnny's relationships with 
other children you can't recall who the other boy was. A record 
may be sprinkled with references to "another child," "another 
boy," "а little girl.” One device for handling this problem is to 
invent names for other children and keep track of the names, writ- 
ing some things about the other children so that when you want 
to look at a youngster in terms of his peers you have some concrete 
evidence of the people with whom he was interacting. 

6. Attempt to observe non-class activities (recess, lunch, wait- 
ing for the bus, etc.) This recalls our earlier statements about the 
need for variety of situations. Too often records confine them- 
Selves to conversations between teacher and pupil, to events in the 
classroom, and lose sight of the tremendous amount of school life 
that goes on outside the classroom. This is a reminder to in- 
Corporate such activities into observations. 

7. Use direct quotations; describe gestures and expressions 
whenever possible. The temptation to record in the third person 
15 common to all of us. However, the youngster's own language is 
Often a cue to a great many things about him. "Johnny came up 
and asked if he could show something to the class" may be ac- 
Curate but it is not as rich as "Johnny came up and said, 'Mr. Jones, 
I brought something from home today that I would like to demon- 
Strate to the class for their elucidation.' " What a different picture 
the child's own language gives us! Sometimes we hear slang, com- 
Шоп expressions. Sometimes we receive insight into the way he 
talks to authority figures. There may be a difference between the 
language he uses for us and what he uses for others. Direct quota- 
tions are tremendously valuable in observation. Again, the words 
apart from some description of how he says them and how he 
looks when he says them lose some of their meaning. Attempts 
Should be made to describe in detail the gestural, behavioral 
language as well as the verbal language. 
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АП of the above are suggestions, arrived at by a class group on 
the basis of experience. Their pertinence may vary from situation 
to situation. Perhaps the best way to work out criteria is through 
experience. This might be done through a group process in which 
class members write anecdotes as objectively as they can and then 
read and compare them with those written by other members of the 
group. The kinds of questions that one person asks another can 
lead to the establishment of some general principles about what to 
look for and how to write it. 

Some of the suggestions presented above correspond roughly 
with those presented by Bieker in Fostering Mental Healtb in Our 
Schools (3). They may also correspond to a great degree with 
criteria worked out by teachers in the field in the Child Study 
Program sponsored by the Institute for Child Study at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


MEASUREMENT 


Measurement might be defined as observation under restricted, 
controlled conditions when only certain aspects of the physical 
body or the individual's behavior are being considered. Hence, the 
same general needs for objectivity and care are pertinent here. 

While many measurements can be made of body dimensions, 
teachers are most likely to be concerned only with height-weight 
data, (See Chapter 3.) 

Teachers construct and administer many forms of tests in their 
classrooms. They are also called upon to administer, score, and 
interpret published group tests. In this respect, teachers are con- 
sumers of tests and test results. Like any product, then, published 
tests need to be evaluated to see if they serve the consumers 
purposes. 

The array of tests from which a teacher or a school system can 
select instruments appropriate for local purposes is virtually over- 
whelming. There are literally thousands of published tests, meas- 
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uring or purporting to measure almost any conceivable aspect of 
the individual. 

What types of tests are useful to the teacher-guidance worker? 
He should not, without special training, presume to use indi- 
vidual tests, such as the Stanford-Binet or the Wechsler instru- 
ments, in intelligence testing. The teacher as a tester is a group 
tester. Even in this role he should avoid using group tests which are 
essentially clinical in nature, such as the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, without additional training. 

The safest areas for testing by the teacher, provided he has aid 
in interpreting the results, are intelligence, aptitude, achievement, 
and interest. In these fields standardized tests have been and are 
being carefully developed by reliable specialists. Still, basic dif- 
ferences in theory of test construction and development lead to 
basic differences in the meaning of scores.’ In order to develop a 
test battery for use by the teacher to aid him in his guidance func- 
tion, several questions might be asked: 

1. What do we want to know about the youngsters? 

2. What instruments exist to measure these things? 

3. How practical are they for local use? (Including interpre- 
tation of results to pupils and parents.) 

Buros Mental Measurements Yearbook (4) might be con- 
sidered the “Consumer's Union Reports" in this field, but it is 
rarely available to the teacher in the school situation. How then 


Сап he evaluate an instrument? 

The Cole Von Borgersrode scale 
method for analyzing а standard test. 
inspection of the test manual for much of it 
following items should be checked: 

1. Cost and purpose of the test. 

2. Validity—does it measure what it sets 
ate the criteria the author of the test uses 


and a more detailed presentation of 
(12) and A. Anastasi, (2). 


(8:112-114) offers one 
It relies upon the critical 
s data, Probably the 


out to measure? What 
to check this? Do the 
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questions parallel good teaching procedure (if an achievement- 
type test) ? What ages and/or grades does it test? What statistical 
evidence is given of validity? 

3. Reliability—does it consistently measure whatever it 
measures? A good instrument cannot have validity if scores are 
unreliable and fluctuate from time to time. What evidence does 
the author give for reliability? How large and representative was 
his sampling? Here again we can see our basic criteria of need for 
variety and completeness in operation, this time in respect to many 
individuals. The greater the variety of persons included in the 
sample, and the larger the sample, the greater is the chance of the 
test’s being worth something if its reliability is high. 

How reliable is it for individual measurement? Some tests até 
useful for group purposes but provide little help in predicting 
from the score of an individual. This needs to be checked in any 
instrument the teacher wishes to use for guidance purposes. 

Validity and reliability, then, are essentials іп а good test. How- 
ever, the teacher's approach to any test, good as it may be, seems 
to be a part of this picture. How much stock should be placed in 
any test, even one with high validity and reliability? For example 
what assumptions about the possibilities for change in behavior 
do the test author and the teacher hold? Does an IQ score really 
tell us much? What definition of intelligence does the author 0 
the test support? Does the teacher consider intelligence something 
that is constantly evolving or something "born into" the chil 
and static and unchanging? What does an intelligence test set out 
to measure? 

Personality tests, too, particularly of the paper and pencil kind, 
need to be checked against the underlying assumptions held by 
producer and consumer. 1 

4. Ease of interpretation. How useful are the norms? In add 
tion to the above criteria, a test should be examined in terms а 
the group to whom it will be administered, A test that has БС? 
standardized on a Chicago population might not be appropsiat? 
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for an Albuquerque school. Most tests have been standardized on 
native white Americans, with heavy northern urban representation. 
One might well question their universal applicability. Even social 
class (5) representation in the original group needs to be checked. 
Sex representation, too, has to be considered. It has been said, for 
example, that group intelligence tests favor northern, urban, 
white, middle-class girls. Are they useful in all settings? 

Very often the construction of local norms can help in solving 
this problem, but the basic question still remains: What are we 
measuring? 

5. How can the results be applied? Are they diagnostic? Do 
they enable the student to evaluate himself? Tests which give 
breakdowns or profiles in adequacy areas are more useful than 
those which yield a total score. The degree to which they can be 
utilized by the student in taking stock of himself should be an im- 
portant consideration. The teacher's understanding of just what is 
being measured and how well is vital in the process of enabling 
Students to make interpretations of the meaning of scores for 
themselves. | 

The above questions are rather crucial ones in test selection and 
use. Two other points are useful but should not be major determin- 
ing factors unless the above are satisfactorily resolved. 

6. Ease of administration, Is the manual complete and simple? 


How complex a task is it to use this test? Are there alternate 


forms? 

7. Ease of scoring. How objective is the scoring? How adequate 
are the directions? Since the teacher's time is at a premium, the 
saving of man-hours in administering and scoring looms large to 
the teacher, Is the test worth all the effort? i 

One additional caution might be stated concerning the use of 
tests. None of us, in measuring а growing youngster in terms of 
his physical body, would consider the information anything but 
temporary and part of a whole pattern of growth. We know that 
the picture will change, and that a single measure, used alone, is 
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just a bit of datum, not the whole story. We need to adopt the 
same point of view about any measure. It tells us a more or less 
accurate story concerning a particular aspect of a child's total self 
at a moment in time. It is subject then to all the other forces in his 
life story that are operating at that particular moment, and it is 
subject to change as the individual grows and learns. A single 
score is but a bit of information and should be regarded as such. 
It does not explain anything; it merely gives some description of 
where things were at a moment in only an isolated segment (and 
therefore an artificial segment) of a total functioning individual. 


PRODUCTIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Clinical psychologists have used artistic creations and literary 
creations of clients as rich sources of information. They approach 
this work with clearly formulated theories of personality, with 
training under supervision, and with a fairly clear picture of what 
they are seeking. This type of analysis is beyond the scope of the 
classroom teacher and, indeed, might prove dangerous in the 
hands of untrained people. 

Projective techniques, based upon the idea that what a perso” 
sees in a rather ambiguous picture is closely related to what he is 
as a person, are other sources of data to the trained clinician. The 
Rorschach ink blots and the Thematic Apperception Test are the 
two most widely known. They are zot sources for the teacher, an 
should not be misused. 

However, if we approach these sources of data on a more 
surface-level plane of insight, utilizing the "manifest content 
rather than searching for the hidden meaning, these can be val- 
uable in understanding behavior. Allport (1 ) offers evidence that 
this method is pertinent and acceptable in working with norm? 
children. Furthermore, if we give this creative work the samt 
weight we attach to any information and consider it in the tot? 
context, we run less risk. Knowledge of the total situation in which 
a drawing was produced might save us from overvaluing or mis 
interpreting its meaning. For example, the author recalls a situ% 
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tion in which a group of teachers were trying to understand a 
child. One teacher showed them several drawings and paintings— 
all depicting witches and goblins of varying sizes and me A 
clinical hunch" without further information might have «м 
gested all sorts of maladjustment, but the teacher explained that 
they were made at Halloween time and she had been reading 
Stories to her class about witches. It may still be asked why the 
child chose to draw these, but some of the "edge" is taken off by 
the additional explanation of the setting. 

A recent television story comes to mind.* The parents of young 
Johnny were worried because all the art work he brought home 
Was done in black. They started to speculate about worry and 
mental illness and were afraid to ask the boy about his work. A 
neighbor, however, bolder than they, abruptly asked, "Johnny, 
why do you use black all the time?” The reply came quickly: “1 
Sit in the back of the room, and by the time the crayon box gets 
to me, that's all that is left!" 

The warning is clear. Any art work, any written work, must 
be considered valuable information but should be interpreted on 
the same basis as any other information in terms of the "whole" 
truth of the situation, rather than as an isolated and deeper, hidden 
factor. 

| Much can be lear 

tions if the above cautions are observe 
choice of subjects, frora the words he 
Work, from the language and organizatio 
Work, from the rhythm and gestures in musi 
space, from the content itself. 
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work he collects. Other people have or have had relationships 
with the child. In the school situation, other teachers, the principal, 
the bus driver, the maintenance man, the cafeteria manager are all 
sources of information. There is a critical difference between using 
these people as "extra eyes" and the usual, informal gossip session 
that often takes place in the teachers’ room or in the corridor after 
school. First, information must be treated as confidential and 
should not be asked for in such a way as to draw undue attention 
to any child. Second, the criteria imposed upon us by our aim of 
utilizing the scientific approach must be met. That a teacher con- 
sidered Bob a confounded nuisance in the classroom may be a fact, 
but it is a fact about the teacher more than about Bob. We need, 
again, to winnow the opinions, biases, and judgments that all 
these people hold to find the real harvest of specific data about 
Bob's behavior in varying situations. We can utilize the judgments 
of others as data on the school climate in which Bob finds himself, 
and they are valuable for this, but they must not be confused with 
information about him. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Cumulative records may offer additional data about the child. 
Strang lists four characteristics for ideal personnel records: ( 1) 
The ideal record should be a cumulative growth picture. (2) It 
should be the source of information in a form useful for counsel- 
ing. (3) It should be dynamic and vivid, containing records of the 
student in action. Samples of activities and achievements should 
be included and some provision made for discussing attitudes and 
abilities. (4) It should present a unified picture showing the pet” 
sonality patterns of the student (11:10-11). 

Fisher, in discussing the cumulative record as a guidance tool, 
states: "In general, the scope . . . should include such data 25 
family background, physical and mental health, history, social and 
civic competence, academic records . . . test records, vocational 
and avocational participation and interests . . .” (6:151). Neither 
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advocates a check-list form for marking personality characteristics, 
*tc. Many forms are made up in this way and so are limited in 
usability. Check lists often are filled in from the opinions of 
teachers rather than from data. 

The cumulative record can be a fine source if it has been filled 
with materials, anecdotes, measurements. It can clutter up the files 
if it has been used otherwise. The teacher, then, has a responsi- 
bility not only to use the data available to him in a record but also 
to add information to the record, in an organized and compre- 
hensive fashion, for the benefit of future users. The suggestions 
made earlier in this chapter concerning recording observations are 
Particularly pertinent here. If these are followed, and objective, 
detailed, and specific information is placed in the cumulative 
record, the chances of the record's being used constructively as a 
tool for guidance are greatly increased. : 

It should be stressed that "any information in a cumulative 
record folder has only one purpose, and that is to enable the 
teacher to understand the child better so that the teacher can be of 
Maximum service to the student. . . . Data organized in a cumu- 
lative record should always be considered confidential and should 
not be loaned to other school agencies or discussed byteachers with 
non-professional people. They should be made available only to 
those who accept responsibility for working with students and 
who recognize the integrity of the individual" (7:12). 


HEALTH RECORDS 

Health records may be incorporated as а part of the i. on 
tecord or kept in a separate place. In any case, they provide an- 
Other source of information. Physical factors are usually over- 
looked by teachers in making their hypotheses about behavior, in 
Part perhaps because health records have not included enough 
data pertinent to the teacher or have been considered sacrosanct 
and kept inaccessible. They should be available on the same basis 
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as cumulative records and should be tapped by teachers seeking to 
understand children, Wheatley and Hallock (13:10-13) discuss 
the ways in which the teacher and the medical personnel can work 
as a team in gathering and utilizing health materials. (See Chapter 
3 for further discussion. ) 


CONFERENCES WITH PARENTS 


Conferences with parents can offer the teacher two basic kinds 
of information. He can gain insight into the cultural (in the broad 
sense) life of the family and into the emotional climate of the 
home. 

If possible the teacher should set up regular times for visiting 
parents and being visited by parents. This system takes some of 
the defensiveness off the situation for both parties. If visits аге 
rare, the parents' first reaction to a request by the teacher i5 
"What's Joe done wrong now?" If the parent requests a meeting, 
the teacher may feel, "Oh, here we £o again. Another blast at the 
School." It is perhaps best to keep the contacts on some sort of 
organized basis in terms of time and place. "These conferences 
should not be formal in content. The purposes of interviews (ог 
home visits) might be listed as 1) establishing a relationship be 
tween parent and teacher, 2) gaining information about the child, 
3) interpreting the school to the parents" (7:14). At this time 
we are concerned only with the second purpose. However, success 
here rests heavily on the achievement of the first purpose. “It 
might be said that the most important purpose of the interview 
and at the same time the most important technique in interviewing; 
is the establishment of a warm, accepting, trusting relationship 
between parent and teacher in which the parent feels free tO 
explore his feelings toward the child and the school” (7:14): 
What specifically to look for during such conferences will be dis- 
cussed in detail in Chapter 4, and the interviewing process will b€ 
elaborated upon in Chapter 8. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE SOCIAL MILIEU 


: Since the child does not exist in a vacuum, information about 
his peers and about the community in addition to the sources con- 
Sidered above is important in understanding his behavior. These 
will be discussed in detail in Chapters 4 and 5. 


> 


SUMMARY 


| The scientific approach to understanding behavior has been con- 
Sidered in two aspects: the steps in the process and the sources of 
data necessary for utilizing the problem-solving process. Strengths 
and weaknesses of various sources have been discussed, and some 
Criteria for recognizing information as distinct from opinion have 
been presented. No attempt has been made to deal with organiza- 
tion and interpretation of data. Subsequent chapters will be organ- 
ized around what Marquis calls the "assembling what is known" 
Step (9:5), and specific suggestions for gathering, organizing, 
and interpreting data about a particular complex of forces operat- 


ing upon behavior will be presented. 
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The Child as a Growing Organism 


mee 


THE ORGANISM AS A PURPOSIVE ENERGY SYSTEM 


While the newborn infant has no attitudes, values, or patterned 
ways of dealing with its world, it does not arrive completely 
“tudderless.” The very fact of being alive and a human organism 
imparts some direction to it. The organism itself, from the begin- 
ning, plays a role in determining what it may become. All behavior 

tom the moment of birth is functional and goal directed * (8, 19: 
69, 24:13, 14:47, 15). What, we may ask, are these goals and how 
does the organism operate to meet them? Dildine says, “Our most 
basic human quality is an inborn urge and drive to push our own 
development and self-realization to their limits" (4:252). Human 
life's goal is maximum development, becoming as complex and 
Yet as organized as possible. We can see this urge to grow in all 
life; we recognize it in the physical growth of children, but we 
May miss its major implications. The urge toward growth of the 
Organism is not restricted to height and weight, to physical matura- 
tion. Since mind and body are one, both aspects of the experiencing 
Organism, from the moment of birth the individual child has an 
urge to explore, to develop, to deal effectively with the world 


. ` This does not mean, and should not be taken to mean, that the goals are specific 
in the sense of striving ‘toward social aims. Such behavior is of course learned. Ways 
of behaving are learned. Here we are talking of physiological pushes, without any 
implication of conscious direction of these urges. 
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around it. The infant, putting objects in its mouth; the crawler, 
touching and pulling everything within reach; the three-year-old, 
constantly asking “Why” are all demonstrations of this urge. 
"From birth, the human organism manifests an active impulse to 
growth; that is, to extension, differentiation and integration both 
within itself and in relation to the external milieu" (1:254). This 
view is shared by many behavioral scientists from difterent fields 
(3, 5, 9, 19, 22, 24). | 
What processes are at work in this "pull" of the organism 
toward the goal of maximum development? The organism might 
be conceived of as an energy system—taking food from the ef 
vironment and converting it into energy for maintaining the body 
system, for growth in both size and complexity, and for activity: 
The body cannot permit itself to stand still. It is and must be in 2 
constant state of activity; it must be constantly stoking the fire of 
the fire will go out. "Distributions of energy in space and time 21 
forever in flux” (20:37). “The normal condition is not опе 0 
successful escape from activity. Trends toward the reduction 0 
activity and toward the increase of activity are always jointly 


manifest. . . . The work of the body must be done. . . . per. 
lar inactivity becomes unbearable; there is a compelling need m. 
something. . . . We seek repose, but we also seek activity 


(20:108). Maintenance of life itself, then, demands that the 
body work. 

With all the parts of the body needing energy to do their works 
and competing, to some extent, with each other for the fuel th : 
the body has taken in, we might conceive of the body as being !? ү 
constant state of tension. By tension we mean push and pull rath? 
than anxiety. The body tends to try to keep this tension organize i 
evenly distributed, "rounded out" so to speak, with no peaks Е 
valleys. The term "homeostasis" (3) might Ье said to describe © ү 
organizing attempts the body makes to do this. Of course, complet 
stability is never achieved, since external conditions are a part 1 
the picture too. We work toward what might be called а “упа 
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equilibrium," a balance of tension in the total internal organism 
and external environment picture. The only way the human can 
do this is not only to grow in dimensions but also to turn parts of 
his body toward higher and higher forms of specialization. "Living 
things do not just blindly explode their energy stores in response to 
environmental vicissitudes; they also direct them. The organism 
Must maintain its complex integrity versus the hostile forces of 


Confusion . . . and so counter or adjust to the surrounding en- 
Vironmental whirl that it remains itself and yields as little as may 
be necessary. . . . То environmental changes, or stimuli, living 


things respond adaptively, they make such changes in their be- 


havior as most effectively preserve the status quo" (8:211-212). 
The organism, then, is an active agent in the field. As an open 
€nergy system it has more than potentials for growth in all areas; 
it has actual direction and push toward maximum differentiation 
(specialization of function of tissues, like specialization 1n our 
industrial society) and integration (teamwork of all these special- 
ists), It seeks to distribute tension evenly throughout the body 
System—to “put out the fire” in trouble spots created by either in- 
ternal or external demands. 
These are facts for all of us, but the efficiency of our bodies 
Varies widely. We differ from one another i in en 
Make-up from conception on. “Every individual is an almost inf T 
itely complex pattern of biochemical tendencies. . . - m cs 
individuality is recognizable even in the embryo and clearly "y ef 
Newborn; and upon this early individuality are барла ү, е 
further individualities due to the vicissitudes of the individual life 


Process" (20:31). 


IMPORTANCE TO TEACHERS се 
е 
Just why are these concepts important to teachers? First of all, 


j i he 
they relate specifically to the learning process- The notion of н 
Organism and environment operating а5 parts of one Vra a ы 
acting and affecting each other, is quite different from the idea o 
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the teacher as the active agent and the learner as the recipient of 
knowledge that gets pounded into his skull by means of either the 
voice at one end or the paddle at the other. The learner wants to 
learn, but he wants to learn in accordance with his own tension 
system, his own needs. Motives are not abstracts out in space that 
one dangles or creates to inspire learning; they are forever !n 
operation, in terms of tension distribution and development. “The 
essential fact about motivation seems to be the state of continuous 
instability or restlessness, and the consequent inter-stimulation 
which characterizes all living systems" (20:88). Learning proc 
esses will be discussed in greater detail in Chapter 6; we 216 
concerned here with showing, to some degree, that organismi¢ 
processes are at the heart of the learning situation. 

Second, these concepts of the organism may help us to undet- 
stand what may otherwise look like ‘“‘purposeless” activity. There 
is no such thing. The sharpening of pencils, the wandering around 
the room, the shifting of position in the seat, the humming gu 
chewing, the constant gross muscular activity we so often see 10 
the classroom stems out of tissue needs for activity. It is part а0 
parcel of the homeostatic, tension-distribution process. It may 
mean, in children, that their internal communication system, the 
harmony of teamwork among the specialists, has not yet beep 
achieved, It is also a function of the quantity of energy produce 
by the body system. Adults would find it impossible to keep uP 
the pace of children. “АП growing organisms . . . produce heat 
and this is a function of growth. From infancy to adolescence heat 
production by the body is in a dynamic state, but after the co? 
pletion of growth it is relatively static" (27:215). Children simply 
can't sit still, not because they are being "bad" but because thes! 
production of usable energy will not permit them to except at ? 
cost to their development. | 

Third, the individuality of biochemical tendencies is a usefu 
concept. Children differ in basal metabolic rate—the rate at which 
they are able to utilize food for maintaining, growing, and actin" 
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Such differences affect awareness of outer stimulation and the 
Perception of experience—one child is more aware of "what's 
going on" than another; they affect choice of activity and the de- 
velopment of adequacy in activity; they affect all phases of living, 
because organization of energy is the essence of life. 

Fourth, these concepts are related closely to the physical mani- 
festations of emotions. There is an interrelationship between uti- 
lization of energy for handling emotions and the amount of energy 
available for activity and learning. Children who exhibit many 
physical manifestations of emotion may be burning up their fuel 
More rapidly than they should. They may be borrowing energy 
for this purpose from other tissues—at the expense of maintaining 
and building tissues. On the other hand, children may select these 
means of handling emotions because they have a ready supply of 
energy for use over and above bodily needs. Awareness of the 
expenditure of energy for emotions, then, is of value to teachers 
In the classroom. 


GROWTH 


Perhaps the most striking physical process we observe in the 


School years is the utilization of energy for growth. Meredith de- 


fines physical growth as "the entire series of anatomic and physio- 
natal life 


logic changes taking place between the beginning of pre- 
and the close of senility” (18:445). This incorporates 1n one defi- 


nition the increase in size (height, weight, surface area) ar the 
increase in differentiation (tissue specialization) that tend to 
are seen as closely 


affect behavior, Both growth and maturation 
related and included under the term “ growth.” - b e 
What general principles of growth, using this definition, might 


be useful for teachers? З = 

1. “The body does not grow as 4 whole and in all directions at 
once” (26:299). Different parts of the body grow at different rates 
ОЁ speed and start and stop at different times. Figures 1 and 2 


strikingly illustrate the change in comparative size of the head and | 
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Сто. (кај) 5mo. Newborn 2yr. буг Ilyn 25уг. 


Figure 1. Changes in form and proportion of the human body during fetal 

and postnatal life. Reprinted from Growth by W. J. Robbins et al. (p. 118), 

by permssion of Yale University Press. Copyright 1928 by Yale UniversitY 
Press. 


the differences in the curves until full growth has been attained. 
Thus, we cannot assume that the tall boy is also genitally mature 
or that the short boy is genitally immature. There is a relationship 
between size and maturity, but it is in terms ОЁ rate of growth 
rather than a static measure at a particular time, Early maturers 
start their growth spurt sooner, reach their final height sooner, 27 

stop growing sooner. The secretions of the sex glands, the gonads» 
affect the secretion of the growth hormone from the pituitary 
gland, slowing down bone growth and eventually stopping it. Ex 
tremely tall youngsters, then, making allowances for those who 
come from tall families in which some genetic force may be 
Present, are probably really late maturers whose gonads have not 


yet worked sufficiently on the growth hormone. 
sn 


his principle of differing growth rates for different tissues is 
useful, too, in understanding something about readiness fot i 
perience. Growth proceeds from head to tail (cephalocaudally 

and from the mid-line out (proximodistally) . We note in Figur 
2 that the brain curve is shaped quite differently from the bo y 
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ei 

aie А curve, We can also observe in behavior that the infant's 

ja ч pem precedes the control of arms and trunk, and that 
ol of the legs is last. Use of limbs comes before use of fingers, 
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Ж 2. Graph showing relative (percentage) growth in weight of the 

m "n body and viscera during postnatal life. Reprinted from Growth by 
+ 4. Robbins et al. (р. 132), by permission of Yale University Press. Copy- 


right 1928 by Yale University Press. 
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although small-muscle control of fingers may appear fairly early 
in some children. 

2. Structure and experience mutually affect each other. Al- 
though it is true that behavior cannot occur before the body has 
the structural development for it, experience at early levels of 
development plays a role in structural growth. We cannot separate 
the learning background of the child from the maturational back- 
ground. "Under the conditions of everyday life it is virtually im- 
possible to distinguish between maturing and learning. As а child 
grows older he develops new biological potentialities; and some 
of these he is able to realize in acquiring new and more effective 
ways of dealing with the environment and himself, Without in 
creasing biological maturity, a child would not develop the equip- 
ment necessary for learning more and more mature techniques- 
And without progressive learning, he could not make use of his 
increasing biological competence” (2:131). Provision of ci 
perience, then, and the expectations of our society that certain 
things be learned, affect the development of bodily structure. 

Two clear examples present themselves. We have all heat 
about the astonishing child of three or four who speaks perfect 
French—with the punch line that he is a French child! We know 
how difficult it is for adults to learn all the inflections and accen 
of a foreign language. Organically, the potential for making al 
sounds of all languages was there in all of us, but certain sou ? 
were not required, not reinforced if they were accidentally made, 
and to a certain degree "lost" to us. GI’s in the Pacific іп WO! 
War II were amazed at how long a native of that region cou 
squat on his haunches. When the GI's tried it, it became pain ү 
and they had to quit. Different countries and regions have di 
ferent "typical" postural and gestural patterns, Mead studied 2? 
compared Balinese children with Gesell's norms for New Have? 
children (16). She found differences in the flexibility of the body 
in favor of the Balinese children, a flexibility that was cultural? 
encouraged and not biologically different from that of the СО” 
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necticut Yankees. The potential is there—but experiences are 
not provided for development. This points up, again, the fact that 
organism and environment must be seen as an interacting field— 
both parts of a total picture, each influenced by cultural expecta- 
tions; but while the body is an extremely adaptable and flexible 
Organism, the social environment cannot just make it what it will. 
"It is a child's physical maturity that governs, limits, and to a 
large extent determines his physical and social environment" (26: 
292). As Murphy says, “What can be created depends upon what 
15 there" (20:128). "With a deep view to the biology of the indi- 
vidual, we have begun to grasp the fact that society does not im- 
Pose its norms upon individual existence. Man is not passive in 
relation to these pressures; he reaches out, accepts, rejects, com- 
Promises, integrates. So imperious are the individual demands that 
the organism is injured or stunted if they cannot be met; this holds 
as much for the purely social demands as for the demands for 
Oxygen, water or food. .. . The processes underlying cellular 
health and growth are affected by softness and warmth, rhythm 
and activity, emotional release and the sense of security” (20 
769). There is no advantage to any “heredity versus environment 
argument; both are in operation all the time in all behavior. 

3. There is a general pattern of growth for the human argan: 
ism, While there are differences in timing and quality of growth, 
Sssentially all of us go through the same “steps.” “The oo 
&towth trend of the body as pictured by these curves gir t, 
Weight, surface area) is characterized by rapid increase in in E 
а slowing-down followed by steady increase 1n d , ап 
increased growth rate beginning between 8 and 10 years an vie 
tinuing to adolescence, followed by a fairly abrupt tapering © S 
Browth to maturity" ( 26:303). Physiologic changes, showing up 
in primary and secondary sex characteristics, also demonstrate a 
pattern, 

4. There are characteristic sex diffe 
Skeletal maturity "there is a readily percepti 


rences in rate of growth, In 
ble difference at birth, 
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practically a year's difference at beginning elementary school age, 
and approximately a two-year difference at high school entrance" 
(26:323). Inspection of Table 1 reveals the earlier maturation of 
girls in relation to endocrinal forces. Thompson (26:303-306) 
points out that there are sex differences in all areas of growth: 
girls are longer legged than boys, girls start their growth spurt 
sooner and finish sooner, girls have more mature proportions than 
boys on several indexes. - 
5. The individual's way of going through the growth pattern 15 
unique. The individuality of biochemical tendencies, plus the dif- 
ferences of environments among children, creates the widely vary- 
ing rates of speed with which individuals go through the growth 
cycle. All the teacher in a classroom needs to do to demonstrate 
this is to line up the class in "size place" and see the range in the 
same chronological age. Being prone to set the average as the ideal, 
we forget that the average means that approximately half the 
group falls on each side of that point. Normal growth permits 
wide deviations from the average. Studies of growth on the same 
group of children through time—longitudinal studies—have le 
to the conclusion that individuality in growth patterns is the com 
mon thing. "If adolescents have anything in common, it WO" 
appear that each has his own individual growth pattern—that each 
differs from the others. No concept is more important that this ont 
of individuality in growth. There is the usual order in which thé 
various characteristics of adolescence appear but wide variatio? 
from this pattern is compatible with normal growth" (6:336 { 
"Healthy boys of 14 may vary all the way from a skeletal age 
(based on an evaluation of the hand-wrist X-ray) of from twelve 
to seventeen years, and all the way from one extreme of sexu? 
maturity to the other" (6:337). This concept of wide rang? 9 
growth holds true at all age levels in the school situation. 
example, an unpublished study of first-graders in a typical scho? 
situation found a range of from three years to nine years of skele 
tal age on the same criterion of hand-wrist X-rays (10). 
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TABLE 1. Average Time of Appearance of Primary and Secondary Sex Character- 
istics in American Boys and Girls 


Characteristic Girls Boys 
Pelvis Female contour, fat deposition 
begin at 8-10 
Breasts Inclusive 9-11, histologic 
: maturity at 16-18 
Vagina ^ 11-14 secretion begins, 
Р glycogen content increases 
Penis and testes Increase in size begins at 10-12 
Pubic hair 9-11 10-12 
Axillary hair 10-13 10-14 
12-15 


Facial hair 


L Reprinted from Growth and Development of Children by E. Н. Watson and С. Н. 
Lowrey (p. 211), by permission of Е. Н. Watson, MD, and The Year Book Pub- 
ishers, Inc, Copyright 1951 and 1954 by The Year Book Publishers, Inc. 


"When growth and development status Or level of a given 
child is being appraised, the [teacher] must keep in mind that this 
child like all others has his own growth pattern. His growth will 
Tesemble that of other children but his timetable is strictly his 


Own” (27:44). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 
What implications do these principles of корр 


teachers as guidance workers? | Me 
First, readiness for experience must be seen as a highly individual 
h pattern and the nature 


Matter, affected by the individual growt 

9f previous experiences. The experience of learning to read, for 
example, cannot be productive until there is sufficient coórdination 
between the eyes and the fusion faculty of the brain. This does not 
Occur until about the age of six (27:141). If we apply our prin- 
ciple of wide individual differences, we see that а great many chil- 
dren will not have sufficient structural development for it until the 


аре of seven or eight. Learning to manipulate a pencil, to write 
11 are related to level of 


ld for 


development. Experience, then, has rea 


Only when his body and previous experience have provided a 
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readiness for it. We need only recall the many cartoons depicting 
boys of seven or eight being disgusted by scenes of love-making 
in the movies while they wait for the cowboy picture; we need 
only note that cowboy pictures show no kissing to see a relation- 
ship between level of maturity and interest in and readiness for 
experience! Studies of the effect of gonadal secretions—which are 
so basic to the physiological changes in adolescence— "have tended 
to confirm and reemphasize the importance of the hormonal factor 
in such psychological variables as sex interest, social aggressive- 
ness, energy, warmth, tenderness, protective attitudes toward chil- 
dien... ," (20:76-77). While the culture certainly influences 
how these tendencies may be displayed, and may also play a role 
in determining the rate of maturation (20:77), the physical force 
must be considered. Jones and Bayley, after conducting longt 
tudinal studies, came to the conclusion that “findings give cleat 
evidence of the effect of physical maturing upon behavior" (13: 
148). Knowledge of the rate of growth and level of growth of à 
youngster, then, can aid us in understanding his behavior, in de- 
termining his readiness for experience, and in developing hi$ 
interests, 

Second, the meaning of individuality to the growing youngste® 
himself needs to be explored by teachers. If his age-mates deman 
conformity, or athletic prowess, and his growth pattern is distinctly 
different, or he hasn't reached a point of acquiring much strength, 
what does this do to him? For example, in many places there 5 
intense varsity competition at the junior-high-school level 10 
basketball. Endurance, speed, height, and accuracy are prime i 
tributes of a good basketball player. Strength plays a role 1 
prowess here as well as in football and other contact sports. ye 
it has been found that "strength virtually doubles between 12 a? 
16 years, but the peak increase tends to follow the major inct? 
ments of height and weight. Tests of motor ability and coordin?" 
tion do not confirm the widely held view that a loss of motor СОЮ” 
trol and awkwardness are associated with the adolescent grow 
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Spurt. On the contrary, there is a constant and steady improvement 
during this period" (27:127). What effect does this have on the 
late maturer, the slow grower, who may have difficulty in compet- 
Ing with boys his own age for a position on the team? Does such 
Competition lead to "maximum development"? 

"Height, size, rate of growth and state of maturity all mean a 

Breat deal during these years [of adolescence]. The adolescent 
Who is not maturing as rapidly as his or her companions, the boy 
Who is shorter or the girl who is taller and more obese than usual, 
Dot only dislikes being different, but may become emotionally dis- 
turbed, fearing that she will keep on getting taller or that he or 
She will never mature" (6:334-335). 
: If we understand that growth is an individual process follow- 
ing a sequential pattern we may be of service in helping youngsters 
accept their growth status and prepare for the changes that are 
coming, 

Third, the difference between boys and girls in rate of growth 
has Striking implications for the classroom. If readiness for certain 
Schoo] experiences, such as reading, has biological roots, then we 
Would expect more girls than boys to be ready for them in the 
early primary grades. If we arrange our reading groups or other- 
Wise show that we value the reader over the non-reader, are we 
Placing a value on biological maturity, and on the girls over the 

Oys, that might in the long run hamper the desire of boys toward 
Teading and toward school achievement in general? The presence 
of women teachers puts a female cultural stamp Оп the ae 
8rades. Are we increasing the odds by valuing those skills 2n 
experien h and thus favor the girls? 

ces that are related to growth 2 à 

In the intermediate and junior-high grades we sometimes pro- 
Vide heterosexual social experiences parties, square dancing, 
etc.—and expect the youngsters in the classroom to behave “ро- 
litely" and with interest in each other. The girls often complain 
that the boys are “just children” and “act silly” while the boys 
don't want to get particularly involved in this “sissy stuff.” The 
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children who are farther from the average in growth then find 
themselves more out of step—not only with the school but also 
with their classmates. We expect similar interest patterns from two 
groups which are years apart in growth and thus in interest. 

In summary, the physical factors of growth, while influenced by 
the life experiences of the individual, play an important role in 
determining readiness for learning and for social experiences and, 
on the basis of these experiences, in the development of feelings 
of adequacy, attitudes toward the school, and, more importantly; 
toward himself as an acceptable person in the American society. 
We need to understand these forces in order to provide the indi- 
vidual with satisfying experiences appropriate to his own develop- 
mental level so that he will utilize his potentialities and drive 
toward growth in positive, constructive, and self-enhancing ways 
and will value his individuality and recognize and accept the worth 
of individuality in others. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL DEFECTS 


So far we have examined the role of energy for activity and fot 
growth. We have mentioned that energy is utilized in a thir 
way—for maintaining and repairing the body system. Perhaps this 
may be seen most clearly in terms of the processes of recovering 
from illness and the processes of combating an illness. Most of us 
come down occasionally with some form of illness, Death rates 
from childhood diseases have decreased through the years. We no 
longer dread certain kinds of diseases. "However, childhood is the 
period when the contagious diseases that are easily transmitted are 
most common. . . . Respiratory infections are universally recog 
nized as the chief illnesses responsible for school absences. ТҺеЎ 
include the common cold, sore throat, sinus condition, pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Of these, the common cold is by far the worst 0 
fender. . . . The communicable diseases are the second, such 2 
chicken pox, measles, whooping cough, german measles, scarlet 
fever. . . . Digestive disturbances as a group constitute the tht 
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most important cause of illness among school children." Some 
miscellaneous conditions such as skin conditions, accidental in- 
juries, and dental conditions make up the fourth group that cause 
illness and loss of time from school (29:17-20). 

In addition to the impact that these illnesses have upon class- 
toom attendance, teachers should be concerned about them for 
other reasons. Illness impairs efficiency for a period of time even 
though the youngster may be in school. Energy utilized for com- 
bating illness is not available for activity and to some degree it 
may not be available for growth. For example, “Congenital de- 
fects, chronic illness, and even acute attacks of common childhood 
diseases such as severe diarrhea, measles, whooping cough and 
mumps sometimes delay the formation of various ossification cen- 
ters beyond the time at which they usually appear. In most cases 
Most delays are only temporary” (29:34). While development of 
bone tissue may be only temporarily delayed, the impact 1s still 
there, The utilization of energy for catching up again must be 
diverted from activity and from other phases of growth. 

Another serious area that is not a disease but is certainly an ill- 
Ness about which teachers need to be concerned is that of nutri- 
tional deficiencies, We have said that the essential source of energy 
for Browth, for learning and activity, and for maintaining and ге- 
Pairing the body system is food. If there is an improper balance in 
diet over a period of time, health will be impaired and therefore 
the ability of the youngster to achieve his maximum will be im- 
Paired. Illnesses, therefore, play an important role in affecting the 
Utilization of energy for maximum development. А 

Neurological illnesses are receiving increasing attention today 
45 possible causes for behavior that is disturbing to groups and 
detrimental to individual development. It would be simple to say 
that organic brain damage is the cause for psychosis and for severe 


disturbances, but the evidence does not permit this. However, 
there are some things which are knowa about the effects of certain 
г in the classroom. We can 


kinds of brain damage upon behavio 
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probably easily single out a cerebral palsied child for special atten- 
tion. It is more difficult to spot other kinds of symptoms which 
might have organic causes rooted in some form of damage to the 
brain. Youngsters with epilepsy, for example, are youngsters whose 
brains do not follow the normal pattern on the EEG test (electro 
encephalogram), but teachers in the classroom may be able to 
detect them through examining their behavior, or at least to the 
point of referring them for medical examination. 

Endocrine deficiencies and oversufficiencies also affect behavior 
The child who has an over-secretion of thyroid may be 0% 
active, high-strung, oversensitive, and never quite calmed dow?- 
The youngster who has a body which is over-secreting pituitary 
growth hormones will be growing probably out of proportion an 
will be affected in a number of ways. It is not, of course, always 
possible to tell just how the endocrine system is functioning but 
again there are a number of clues in behavior that can indicate e 
ferral for medical examination. 

We have noted that disease entities and neurological or endo 
crinal dysfunctions may be background forces affecting behavior 
They not only bear on what he can do but may influence his ratë 
of growth and level of activity. The thyroid gland in particula 
affects energy rate, while the pituitary plays a key role in grow ү 
They are therefore factors in determining his readiness for leat? 
ing and the degree of adequacy with which he can master expect? 
tasks. In addition, diseases may have more subtle and long-raPÉ* 
effects. In the same way that we analyzed what it means for 4 
adolescent to be early or late in maturing, we can look at what! 
means for this youngster to be ill. Is there any change in his 4^ 
ceptance and awareness of himself? Does the child who is differe” 
develop different notions from those of other children about wi 
he is and how valuable he is? There is certainly increasing evide” E 
not only of psychological effects on the physiological organi? ч 
but also of psychological effects stemming from hospital е 5 
periences and from separation from group activities. Teach? 
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mu. 
P E to understand the role that illness plays in self-develop- 
а t is not enough for us to assume that illness means only loss 
fs эш at school. It has effects that are far reaching for growth, 
earning, and for the development of self-concepts. 


DATA FOR THE TEACHER TO SEEK 


C We ie of the foregoing discussion of bodily forces which 
MF e self-development of youngsters, teachers should look 
nces of the following in the individual child: 

1. Evidences of rate of energy utilization 
a. For activity and learning. 
b. For handling emotions. 
c. For patterning of activity and rest. 
Evidences of level of development. 
Evidences of rate of growth. 
Evidences of nutritional status. 
Evidences of coórdination of large musc 
eyes, hand, and mind. 
6. Evidences of physical 


va wn 


les, small muscles, 


defects and general health history. 


GATHERING DATA ON THE PHYSICAL FORCES 


EVIDE 
WIDENCHS OF RATE OF ENERGY UTILIZATION 


The best source of data on energy utilization for activity and 


learning is observation. Observations need to be conducted under 
a variety of situations 50 that it may be possible to tell whether 
or not the lack of activity in а classroom is due to basal metabolic 
processes or to motivational forces in which the youngster himself 
has chosen to expend his energy in what he considers more profit- 
able pursuits. A fairly even distribution throughout the day in 
Varying situations makes it safer to draw conclusions about the 
Organic potential. However, since cultural forces as well as motiva- 
tional forces are in operation and since observation itself is a sur- 
face technique, it is wise in Сазе of doubt to refer a youngster to 
a physician for a standard BMR test. This is only necessary when 
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We are concerned about an individual's wide deviation from what 
we might expect. f 
Observation is also a major technique for noting the use 0 
energy in the handling of emotions. What ways does the young 
ster choose for handling tense and unpleasant situations? We 5© 
stammering, stuttering, blushing, head bowing, gross musculat 
activity, sweaty palms, and rapid breathing in youngsters who ч 
under pressure, Wheatley and Hallock list the following к 
somatic evidences of emotion and maladjustment in school 
dren: "nail biting, finger sucking, pencil chewing, blinking, fac! 
twitching, infantile speech, unestablished toilet habits" (29:142): 
We may also see indications that for handling unpleasant situ 
tions energy is utilized in aggressive behavior. 


EVIDENCES OF LEVEL OF GROWTH 


Measurement is perhaps the best single technique for establish 
ing the level of anatomical growth. Height and weight are the ш. 
most common indicators that teachers can use, А single measu 
of height and weight, however, is of little value unless it is chart? 
Ог graphed to reveal some indications. The Wetzel Grid is “i 
example of an instrument designed to draw several bits of e 
formation from height-weight data, Wetzel claims that it W! 
reveal something about the quality of development as well as " 
stage of development. The maturity level indicated by use of t 
&tid as a standard is somewhat inaccurate, as Watson and -— 
point out. "The developmental age is piven as an adequate t 
tute for skeletal age in the assessment. . . , The development 
аре is a function of the developmental level which represen 
almost exclusively an age-size rating. Thus an obese child wo" 
be considered much further advanced toward maturity than à chi 
of medium or slender build equally developed in all other resp! 
on this basis, .. . Finally we must realize that no treatment 0 
height weight data hag resulted in a timetable by which matur 
level can be accurately assessed, since they themselves are varia 


Figure 3. The Wetzel Grid showing basic differences in the trends of good 


and poor physical growth. 
Bill's curve (a-b) proceeded 
ie. along the AM border, 
original medium-stocky physique as 
86. John's curve, (a-c), by contrast, £^ 
sult that he lost 2 channels of physique an 


portiondtely thinner by the time he- reached c. Е 
Bill's three-year progress (1-2) paralleled the 67% standard schedule in 


the auxodrome panel quite closely. His 36 level gain during that interval 
d 1 lev./mo. exactly! Over the same age period, however, John 
vels along (1-3) or 0.78 lev./mo. on the average. He 
15 to attain his own expected position at 831/2. At 10 
3 of a year behind, having accumulated a 22-25% 
72-8% a year. Such progress is distinctly 
calls for thorough investigation with 
other study. Note, finally, that trouble 
an the “small” difference of 0.22 
h Bill and John achieved. How 
се as "negligible" or “un- 


steadily in the direction of the channel system, 
thus indicating that he had maintained his 
he increased in size from level 50 to 
cross-channeled'^ into В, with the re- 
d had thereby become pro- 


average 
advanced only 28 le 
thus failed by 8 leve 
years he had fallen 2/ 
growth failure debt at the rate of 
not satisfactory or acceptable and it 
appropriate referral for medical and 
of this order arose out of nothing more thi 
lev./mo. between the rates of gain whicl 
mistaken it is to shrug off such а differen 


important!” 
The Wetzel Gri 


M.D., and NEA Service, 
by Norman 


of Norman C. Wetzel, 


d is reproduced with the permission 
940, 1941, and 1948 . 


Inc., publishers. Copyright 1 
C. Wetzel, M.D. 
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а -— 
b А e ics x In spite of this drawback, the grid is a ready 
heen set ody build and of жене ог not the individual has 
ee Bressing at an adequate level for himself. The charting of 
findin on the left-hand side of the grid is essentially the same as 
Wher rt, place on a road map or locating 4 point on a graph. 
fon at е child's height is known, the teacher reads along the bot- 
cea Chart to the correct mark in inches and then goes up 
iei > E find the appropriate corresponding weight. It will be 
physi y looking at the grid itself that a single mark will indicate 
to sl que channel running from obese (A4) оп the left-hand side 
me ender (B4) on the right-hand side. This mark also indicates 
Nee of skin surface in terms of the level line—60, 70, 80, 90, 
Nae taking the level line indicated on the left-hand side and 
aux "ris it at the appropriate age level on the right-hand grid or 
ind; drome, the teacher is able to locate the rate of growth of an 
m compared to his age measurements. For example 
^i 3), Bill's second-grade teacher weighed and measured 
inch on his seventh birthday. He weighed 48 pounds and was 46 
ге €s tall. The teacher then found the point on the grid pus 
ae senting this height-weight point. It fell on the 50' iso- 
Svelopmental level line. The teacher then plotted the point on 
int auxodrome (right-hand) panel at which age 7 and line 50 
m Sect. This is located just above the 67% ог standard curve. 
Sis S level of growth at this point tandard for his 
= The rate is given in percentile 
and 9n the auxodrome chart that boys' cur 
t B rls’ in red, an indication that allowances have 
€ differential rate of growth between boy: 
he in using the grid to have а series of meas 
us can be spotted. Wetzel claims that à youn 
cr the age of seven OF eight, show wide deviat 
ч Other words, on the Jeft-hand grid one should stay more n 
2 his me he right-hand side one shou 
f physique channel and on t етек 
ollow his sex-age curve whether he be a slow of rapid £ 


been made for 
irls. It is much 
that 
gster should not, 


ion in his curve. 
or less 
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(See Figure 3.) This claim, too, has been disputed. " ‘In-channel’ 
straight line progression is not the characteristic pattern in the 
group [of girls] studied and . . . there is a definite tendency fo! 
younger girls to lose channel positions-and for older girls to gain 
position" (7:201). The same author suggests that this statement 
is true not only for American populations but also for оё 
populations. He points out that "considering interpersonal dif 
ferences in growth rate, localized growth ratings and variations 
in the onset of ovarian and adrenal functions, it is understandably 
difficult to construct a simple scheme . , .” (7:204). 

Other charts have been devised, such as Meredith’s (17), but 
we are faced to some degree with the difficulty that height 2° 
weight are only partial indicators of level of growth and that othef 
factors need to be included, Considering its limitations, howeve" 
the Wetzel Grid is perhaps the best measure we have at this time 
for utilizing height and weight information on a single individua 
to predict whether or not he is Progressing satisfactorily in tef? É 
of his own rate of &rowth. Watson and Lowrey present a numbef 
of advantages and disadvantages of the use of tables and graphs 
for interpreting information on the individual (27:77-78) : They 
ше useful when other detailed methods are not available; the! 
improve clinical judgment; they may help a parent to understa” 
information, But they are not and cannot be used as substitutes e 
adequate history taking and physical examination, the fact that ^ 
child falls within the normal range may give a false picture of tot? 
health; ethnic and regional differences are not accounted for 520% 
factorily; and these curves may cause the loss of sight of the chi 
as a whole, 

Therefore one must select a variety of data about the individual 
in addition to height-weight information in order to be able {0 
make some statements concerning level of development. A seco” 
source of information might be called developmental clues—th? 
surface indications of the endocrine changes that are taking plac 
within the body. Arrival at menarche or the first menstruatio? 
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period is a developmental clue. The appearance of secondary sex 
Characteristics is a developmental clue. Table 1 is useful here. 
Greulich considers in some detail the development of the secondary 
Sex characteristics. He discusses voice change and states that “only 
rarely does the beginning of this change occur before some pubic 
hair is present. In a great majority of cases sexual maturation is 
somewhat further advanced before the voice has changed per- 
ceptibly. Only rarely is the beginning of the voice change delayed 
until late in development. The change is usually not completed 
until early adulthood" (11:21). Changes in voice are not restricted 
to boys; girls' voices also change although not to such a marked 
degree, 

"The skin, the hair and the cutaneous glands undergo certain 
Striking changes during adolescence" (11:21). Awareness of the 
Changes in hairline during adolescence, awareness of the forma- 
tion of mustache and chin hair, awareness of the presence of under- 
arm hair are all useful in helping determine level of development. 
In addition, body odor from the sweat glands is related to level of 
development. “In boys the characteristic odor . . - is usually not 
detectable until puberty and it becomes more pronounced during 
early adolescence” (11:25). The glands on the face which cause 
acne come into operation around this time. Mammary develop- 


ment is another indicator of growth. б 
A third source of information available to the teacher exists in 
behavioral clues. These are perhaps the least accurate indicators 
of physiological growth because they are 50 open to social and 
PSychological forces. But choice of games, interest in the opposite 
Sex, choice of reading materials, and kinds of situations which ан 
Considered humorous аге all to some degree related to stage O 
growth. The caution must be kept in mind that these are strongly 


influenced by other factors and should be used as indicators only 


When accompanied by developmental clues and height-weight and 
body-build data. 


'The fourth source of information is the X-ray technique, which 
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is available to the skilled physician. By an analysis of the develop- 
ment of bone in the hand and wrist section the physician can give 
a measure of skeletal age and can predict to some degree how 
much skeletal growth will be achieved. The change of tissue from 
cartilage to bone progresses at a known rate and by seeing just 
where this progression is in the individual a physician can supply 
useful information to the teacher about developmental level. Prob- 
ably this is a technique to be used only in cases of concern, when 
the teacher feels a youngster's behavior indicates that he has not 
attained a certain level of growth. 

Three techniques, then, are available to the teacher in the class 
room: height-weight data translated onto a chart such as thé 
Wetzel Grid, observation of developmental clues, and behavioral 
clues “taken with a grain of salt.” A fourth possibility, on thé 
second line rather than on the front line, is the X-ray technique 
for determining skeletal age. 


EVIDENCES OF NUTRITIONAL STATUS 


Since nutrition plays such a vital role in determining the avail 
ability of energy for growth, for activity and learning, and for 
maintaining the body system, evidences of nutritional status a 
important in aiding the teacher to estimate the effect of physic? 
forces on behavior. The child who is malnourished may be this 
and pale and have dull hair and eyes ringed with shadows. Muscles 
will be thin and there will be practically no fat between skin 2” 
bones (21:64). (See Table 2.) р 

There аге five sources of information available to the teacher in 
helping her make an estimate of nutritional status: observatio™ 
instructional units on nutrition, “sharing time" or "show and tell, 
health records, and conferences with parents. Observations duria8 
class, looking for the clues stated above, and during school ur 
Period and snack times are primary. Many schools participate 1 
school lunch programs and provide standard meals at lunch en 
The teacher can observe whether ог not a youngster participates 4 
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thi 
н jen and how much food is eaten or left on the plate. In 
on, in the early grades there may be provisions for snack 


TABLE 2. Physical Signs Related to General Nutritional Status 


Point of 
5 i Fossib Jutriti 
2 ervation Good Nutrition Poor Nutrition cob т 
towth n ^w 
record Progressive gains in Failure to show meas- Slow intake of pro- 
weight and height urable gains in tein or calories, 
at (he established weight and height ог ап all-round 
rate of gain for the over several poor or un- 
individual child, months; any sud- balanced diet? 
taking into con- den change in the 
sideration periods rate of growth 
of decelerated and 
General accelerated. growth 
A E impression Fatigue posture, Same as above 
and of physical fitness, round shoulders, 
behavio vigor, and enjoy- winged shoulder 
E ment of life; alert, blades, protruding 
happy facial ех- abdomen; small or 
presion; good flabby muscles; ex- 
skeletal and muscu- cessively thin (an- 
lar development; gles rather than 
good functional curves), excessively 
posture; moderate fat, or poor distri- 
amount of well- bution of fat; 
distributed fat strained, worried 
(curves rather than look; listless and 
angles); good inactive or high- 
appetite, good di- strung and over- 
active; easily 


gestion, good elim- 
ination, restful 
sleep 


fatigued and pos- 
sibly irritable and 
dificult to manage 


a s 

E pepe diet supplying all essential 
ample ууч; other causes may 
otis ү te or chronic illness, or an i 
А motional disturbance, which may interfere with 
ements. 


tion, Ls aen 
„ OF utilization of essential food el 


ae for Health Observati 
. T. Hallock (p. 297). Соруп 
rved. The teacher can note two evi- 

results in appearance and 
least at times when she can 
ther meals besides 


lig milk or juice is se 
ines of the nutritional process: (1) 
dinh uc and (2) the original step, at 

, of what foods get eaten. Since there are o 


endocrine imbala 


ion of School Childre: 


n, by G. 


ht, 1951. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


ht amounts is necessary 
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those served in school, however, this observation needs to be ac 
companied by other kinds of information. 

Instructional units on nutrition in which there are discussions 
of what should be eaten and why may help here. Compositions 05 
discussion in class on "what I eat for breakfast" or "what consti- 
tutes a good meal" may lead to some clues of what the youngster's 
intake is. However, quite naturally some children may say that they 
eat certain foods in order to impress the teacher rather than giving 
accurate information, We might recall here the story in Job? 
Steinbeck's Tortilla Flat in which a great many of the dentists’, 
doctors’, and teachers’ preconceived notions of what is good fot 
youngsters were subject to a pretty severe test, The dentist in the 
story asked a child who was in good shape and had perfect teeth 
what he ate for breakfast. “Tortillas.” For lunch? “Tortillas ап 
beans.” And for supper? "Beans and tortillas!" It may not soun 
like an adequate diet, but evidently all the variety of needs wef? 
somehow or other being met. In thinking about nutrition we have 
to separate our values about what may be good and some actu? 
information about what is necessary for a good diet. Wheatley 
and Hallock give several tables concerning daily allowances 0 
specific nutrients and good food sources for them (29:296-301): 
Local customs and regional food habits need to be considered b 
the teacher in preparing information on nutrition and in evaluat 
ing the status of youngsters, 

A third source of information, particularly in the primat 
grades, is “sharing time” or “show and tell.” The children de 
scribe what they eat at home, what they had for Sunday dinner, 0 
what they like to eat. Here the situation must be kept highly "n 
formal and open so that it yields the kind of information Ф 
teacher wants rather than making the youngsters feel compelled 5 
invent meals that never took place. | 

The growth record discussed earlier, particularly the Wet?“ 
Grid, is a fourth source of information about nutritional status 
With the precautions raised about the grid in the earlier discussio™ 
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movement generally to the right (toward the more slender chan- 
nels) through a period of time might be considered as a dangerous 
signal of some sort of nutritional difficulty. It is here that un- 
graphed or uncharted height-weight data may be misleading be- 
cause, although they may show gain, one cannot tell from just the 
figures whether this gain corresponds to what would be expected 
for that youngster. 

Р Conferences with parents, а techni 
in detail in the next chapter, also provide opportunities to secure 


information about nutrition and nutritional status. Some idea of a 


Child's eating habits, a noting of any expression of concern by 
f likes and dislikes for 


Parents about diet, and an awareness O 

foods can be gleaned from parent-teacher conferences. Аз with 
all information gained in such conferences, the teacher should not 
attempt to elicit this information by "direct attack." Very often it 
Comes up in odd and unexpected ways; the teacher may set the 
Stage so that it may be discussed, but should not push it into the 
forefront, 


que which will be discussed 


EVIDENCES OF LARGE-MUSCLE, SMALL-MUSCLE, AND EYE-HAND- 


MIND COORDINATION 

Muscular skill, the product of 
twined with learning experiences, has a major role in school suc- 
cess, in play success, and in development of adequacies and 
feelings of adequacy. Data on coórdination can be very useful in 
helping understand the child and in providing guidance expe 
riences for him. 

There are four kinds of situations that may yield information 


about codrdination. First, observation on the playground reveals a 
either team games 


youngster’s quality of performance in games— 
Or individual games. We can see the skill with which he is able to 
throw a ball and catch a ball, the speed with which he is able to 
run to a base, his agility in dodging in a game such as dodge ball, 


the maturational process inter- 
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his sense of timing, his sense of balance in all sorts of games that 
occur both formally and informally. 

Quality of performance in written productions, in handwriting, 
in art work, also tells us about coórdination. Writing can be 
evaluated by comparison with standard handwriting scales. We 
are interested here in the efficiency of a particular child. What can 
he do? How well can he do it in terms of the manipulation of his 
body? In gauging written production compared to performance 1n 
games it is well to remember that "development of the large 
muscles of shoulder, arm and wrist appears to approach adult 
levels more rapidly than does speed of finger movements [in the 
preadolescent]"" (25:495). 

A third situation in which the teacher can observe muscular dex- 
terity is in rhythms and dancing. Some youngsters are much more 
graceful than others. Some have a better sense of rhythm than 
others. The same muscles are utilized as in games but here more 
of a total body coórdination is apparent than may be shown 1? 
most games. 

Fourth, how the individual child uses play equipment offers 
data on coórdination. Bike riding, slides, climbing the jungle 82 
using the seesaw and the swing all offer the teacher chances to 8% 
information. Finally, watching how a youngster walks, runs, skip* 
hops, jumps can provide an estimate. . 

These four observational situations should probably be used a 
combination since to some degree a child's interests may determine 
performance and to a great degree a child's learning situation 
will influence performance. On the basis of some combination 0 
these situations a fairly accurate guess may be made concerning the 
child's level of maturity in coórdination. 


EVIDENCES OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL DEFECTS 


It is beyond our scope to describe all the symptoms of vario 
illnesses that Сап show up in school children. The best single BR 
for such information written for teachers, in the estimate of ЇР 
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author, is Wheatley and Hallock, Health Observation of School 
Children (29). Tables 3 and 4 of this book deal with communi- 
cable diseases, signs of which should be most apparent to teachers 
and for which they should be alerted. Perhaps the best other indi- 
cator of either organic or emotional illness is radical change in a 
child’s behavior, If a teacher has become aware of the youngster’s 
characteristic ways of behaving in the classroom, then notices de- 
Partures from them, he may hypothesize that illness is a possibility 
that should be investigated. If so, referral to a physician is the 
guidance responsibility of the teacher. In no way should the 
teacher presume to diagnose on his own. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PHYSICAL PROCESSES DATA 


EXTRACTING AND ORGANIZING THE DATA FROM ALL THAT IS RE- 
CORDED ABOUT THE INDIVIDUAL 

The first analytic step after all the data have been accumulated 
up to this point is to highlight those facts that seem pertinent to 
understanding the role of the organism in behavior. This can be 
accomplished in several ways, either by inventing a coding system 
for marginal notation, Ог by underlining in color the information 
in the record itself, or by listing of data. , 

'The various forces that have been discussed above—energy, 
Browth, nutritional status, coórdination, health—might be used as 
Organizing constructs for a coding system. For example, the first 
letter of the pertinent word, i.€-, E, G, N, C, H, might be placed in 
the margin of the behavior record alongside data that the teacher 
assumes to be related to it. If a color system is used, each color 
might stand for a particular force. Listing the data separately is 
least desirable. Any system that enables the user to see Bis in- 
formation in the context of the situation in which it occurs is much 
More satisfactory than extracting and isolating the information 
and looking at it completely apart from the situation. Recalling 
that all behavior takes place in an environment field and that all | 
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Be a ae ee 
mam А! 
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behavior i 

eg E pois of the interaction of organismic and environ- 

не ъи е с see that it is better not to isolate our data. 

vd ae | ave been located and marked in some fashion 

CBE e to the above constructs the next analytical step 
izing from the information. Generalizations are actually 


hypoth 
es 
es. They are the best guesses We can make at this par- 


ticular time 
t ; А Ё 
ени чы on the information available. They are tentative and 
|; аке aoi as more becomes known about the individual. 
The ‚ however, what we have to work on at any given time. 

Ts are the best we know. 

ese ы » x 

might b hypotheses or generalizations growing 
of à worded in such a way a5 to answer the 
i questions: 

* Energy 


out of the data 
following kinds 


m to have sufficient energy available 
ing demands? 


1 activity and learn 
s, less than this? 

gest that it is going into 
hh defensive 


a. Does this youngster see 
to him for meeting schoo 

b. = be have much more than thi: 
s his channeling of energy sug 
learning, into handling tense situations throug 


behavior, into explosions and emotional outbursts? 
If energy seems to be channeled into defensive behavior 
and reaction to tense situations, what situations are Oper? 
tive in creating this setup for the child? In other words, 
what situation does he see as upsetting and tension pro- 
ducing? 
be channeled into learning activities, 
put of activity in this 
he see 45 most re- 


I 
f energy seems to 
= C : 
x situations call forth higher out 
irection? That is, what situations 0065 
LL warding? 
- Lev 
А ү of development and rate 
t what state in develop™ 
b Ster to be? 
«OW! 
hat hypotheses can you 


of growth 


ent would you guess this young- 


make concerning whether he is 
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growing adequately in terms of his own individual growth 
pattern? 

с. What hypotheses would you make concerning the impact 
of his level of development and his rate of growth on his 
total behavior? 

3. Nutritional status 


a. Would you say that this youngster has a good nutritional 
status? 


b. Would you say that he has an adequate diet at the present 
time? - 
с. Do you have апу hypotheses about the effect of his nutri- 
tional status upon his total behavior? 
4. Coórdination 
a. How would you evaluate his development of large-muscle 
skills, small-muscle skills, and eye-hand-mind coórdination? 
b. Do you see these playing any role in his total behavior? 
5. Health І 
a. What behaviors would you hypothesize are related to ill- 
ness or organic dysfunction? 
b. Have you any hypotheses as to the effect of health on 
growth, on activity? 
с. Have you any hypotheses as to the effect of adjustment 00 


health (psychosomatic illness, absence for chronic illness 
accident proneness) ? 


е. Would you Say that in 


Beneral this youngster is a healthy 
child? 


D 


SEEKING ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Many of these suggested 
answerable at this time on th 
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i 21 gaps should be viewed as offering both a challenge 

E. irection to the teacher. They suggest what remains to be 
and offer a chance for building a more adequate record. 


SUMMARY 


n yu аги procedure of defining а problem—in this case 
era e is the organism playing in this youngster's be- 
Orgariis = gathering data оп the basis of present knowledge about 
edge Brescia organizing the data in relation to the knowl- 
ii dividual ing the best hypotheses on what is known about the 
Fomati ‚ and then seeing the need for gathering additional in- 
to mak on in order to continually test the hypotheses and in order 
i es new ones has been presented in this chapter. It should be 
the ea that the suggested areas for making hypotheses are not 
tion P areas and that the teacher's own organization of informa- 
io о. lead to the making of generalization that are useful 
the kind he procedure is useful or should be useful regardless of 
s of constructs which the teacher chooses to use. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Understanding Community Forces 


— ————— O 


THE ROLE ОЕ CULTURE IN SELF-DEVELOPMENT 
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пк = group to perpetuate itself. Patterns of culture which 
Т йр Lo to us must be understood in their context —in 
лира + пеейз of the people, in relation to the soil and 
кйш ws e ation to the degree of technological development, in 
* — ie the factors which are operating. An acceptance of 
рати pt of culture as functional to a particular people is useful 
suming demi our blinders—our “ethnocentrism” or way of as- 
жу 3 e particular patterns we follow are "good," "right," 

The di ue ones which make sense." | 
Silius t НН 5 behavior in the classroom is a reflection of the 
nh. is being taught. "The patterned conduct of the human 
which th reveals the operation of the cultural and social fields in 
еи мезар һаз Ьееп геагей and lives" (15 :19). It is be- 
ој? эе is functional for him and enables him to perpetuate 
vm me > is behavior which he sees as correct on the basis of 
his ani as learned. It is a product of the interaction between 

que organism and the way of life of his society. 


THE SOCIETIES OF THE CHILD 
in a simple organism- 


AT. А 
he child, however, is not behaving 
one pole and a unified 


не field, with the organism at 
bn, at the other. He is subjected to and in turn relates 
fw. toa great many cultural poles, cultural pushes and pulls. 
Eween p to imagine a magnetic field, with iron filings lying þe- 
4(a) wo magnets, the picture might look something like Figure 
Tos i. a simple field, in which 
Figure the society. However, е 
Strength (b), with the iron filings patterned in re 
ie з and weaknesses, the positions, and the distances of the 

s S's relative to N. The patterned ways of behaving, then, 


n: 
ао be conceived of as a function of the organism interacting 
With the multiple ways of life of the societies in which the child 


15 Browin g up 


N might be the organism and 5 
a truer picture might look like 
Jation to the 
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- 7, aS wil i. dif 
V zer +» LS - 
V vu C, ЖАА Se 


(а) (Ь) 
Figure 4. 


What are these societies? We all belong to national, regional, 
neighborhood, ethnic, class, and religious societies at the least- 
We all hold multiple membership and the loyalties we feel are to 
some degree related to the closeness of a particular society to U$- 
This is not a country with a single culture; we are a culturally 
pluralistic people. The particular combination of memberships 15 
Somewhat unique for each Person, and the way he organizes an 
places these in position of effect on him is highly unique. "Dif 
ferent individuals take over different cultures in different ways; ? 
person reacts not to the culture at large, but only to specific aspects 
by virtue of specific dynamic Processes" (40:771). Social agencies 


complex—the family, th¢ 


d the impact these various 
erstand the social agencies 
to see the way a particulat 
5 been taught—the way he 
takes it from outside his skin and puts it 
chapter will deal with the societies ай 

ter 5 will deal with a particular society 


that — Understanding Community Forces 75 
E om or peers, and Chapter 6 will deal with the 
h генна acc processes—the self in action. However just 
пас, во in ion of physical forces we recognized аа 

our discussion of cultural dynamics we will recog- 


| nize o 
| rganism 
anism and self forces at work. 


MUL’ 
Т " 
IPLE MEMBERSHIP 


Tw 
о Ameri 
o mer а 
ci ican TEM T 
tizenship Rice: in Paris, with nothing 10 common but their 
> 
feel at one with each other. Some common 
a degree, from the 


nds q s 
People масе them, and mark them off, to 
P an alien see It is not merely that they are both strangers 
котоп р there are positive factors at work, They share 4 
a y; they have been exposed to 
1, on the radio and TV, and 
eached as consumers 


" he a common histor 
same influences in schoo 


In th 
убака <4 
55 à 
Y the lpn magazines; they are г 
co : ae 
mpanies advertising the same products. They may 
the same make of car— or 


eve, 
nd 
ress 
so : 
mewhat alike and drive 
шту, of at least 


еу could i 
Ware o if they wished. They are probably in ah 
Their likenesses stand out when 


Е f 
Yieweg the passage of time. 


in t : 
Merican hat distant place. Sharing 
community they have som 


Com 

mon 

Shi W 

ar ог т they get "back home," however, ast 
Sy differ € they may become more aware of the way: 


e behaviors and 
hey leave the 


sin which 


Eglo 
e MEMBERSHIP 
wines ч Americans share a common language we do strange 
Ords mn in different places. Not only do we accent the same 
а у егепШу and have different Spe rhythms, but we 
change the meaning of words from lace to place. 
tions, “to 


“Tage 
bag” in the East becomes a "sack" jn other sec 


f In : 
i the South equals “to take" in the North. Greetings vary 
feelin?” tO “Howdy” Of Bir 


th 
Ort € Sou name 
ello" ; th Carolinian "How ya : 6 
in other sections. We 21€ rich in regional expressions, 
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local customs, and regional pride. We view life on a relative ie 
partly depending upon where we live, We Marylanders ik a 
ourselves Southerners, South Carolinians consider us Nort e E 
and the author was just recently told in Alabama that South. ar 
linians are Easterners and the folks in Alabama and Озар 
are the only true Southerners! People in Los Angeles go P 
back East" to Kansas, while New Yorkers often think that е3 

United States stops at the Hudson River (going west, that 15). 


Maton-Dizon Line 
1 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Figure 5. A facetious depiction of American bee: 


f preferences. Original draw- 
ing by N. M. Bodecker in Harpe. 


r's Magazine. 

Language is not the o 
bership, nor are local pr 
manner of customs are t 


analyzed on a regional b 

The games that childre 
Аз a boy growing up in № 
ball” and “baseball against the wall” 


of park facilities, Gang membership is certainly affected, if only 
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by the proximity or lack of it of neighbors one's own age. Competi- 
tion for belonging is more intense when there is always someone 
else around to take your place on the team. 

Urban regions and rural regions exist in all sections of the 
country, and so form another class of membership. 


ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 

Within all regions we have still other societies with ways of life 
that create differences and enrich the overall flavor of American 
life. Each of us belongs to an ethnic group—a nationality or cul- 
turally identifiable group that shares some common history and 
experiences, We have often equated ethnic with minority. How- 
ever, culturally speaking, everyone belongs to such a group, 
Whether his ancestors are Mayflowerites or steerage passengers. 
What does it mean to a youngster to take over this sort of cultural 
heritage (8, 9, 10, 22, 27, 49)? It may have little impact on those 
belonging to majority ethnic groups but cause tremendous ге- 
Percussions in others. Teachers, then, must have some understand- 
ing of the ethnic culture of the children in their classes, and 
further, an understanding of how the family and the child feel 
about this. To some degree, our cultural blinders, our ethnocen- 
trisms, operate at this point. We can accept regional difference as 
enriching, but some people have difficulty in accepting ethnic 
differences in the same way. They assume that "Americanization 
means the elimination of such differences, rather than their preser- 


vation and integration into the total pattern. 


RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP 
The role of religious teaching has sometimes been КЕ 
in the problem of socialization. While it is true that mere member- 


Ship in a group and the memorization of verbal symbols of faith 
do little by themselves to develop moral and spiritual values, 
individual's approach to 


religion has a decided impact upon the à 
life. Value systems, taboos and reasons for them, the meaning of 
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sin and atonement, family life, concepts of individual worth and 
salvation are communicated in connection with religious member- 
ship. We are concerned here not with judging or appraising but 
with understanding the role that religion plays in the life of the 
child. We are also interested in what effect his membership has 
upon others, Does it serve to deny him certain experiences or occu- 


pational opportunities? Does it eliminate him from some peer 
groups? Does it enhance his position? 


STATUS MEMBERSHIP 


Perhaps one of the most Controversial issues in sociology is the 
concept of class distinctions in the United States, Some sociologists, 
notably Davis (11, 12) and Warner (57), not only have found 
the concept a useful tool but also claim that it is an actuality that 
differing ways of life, exist 


iddle West, and the South. They 
rearing practices and family life on this basis 


(12, 33, 36, 52, 55). For example, Davis and Havighurst state, 
in a midwestern study: 


“1. There are significant diff 


habits, They also expect thei 
themselves earlier than lower- 
ents place their children under 
tration of their impulses, than 
710). 

On the other hand, Maccob 
upper-middle class to be more 
class (33:395). They point out t 


do lower-class parents ...” (12: 


Y and her associates found the 
permissive than the upper-lower 
hat their study was done ten years 
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и the Davis and Havighurst report and that the same 
ение E (masturbation in the middle class, late movies in the 
394). I 55) was used to support different interpretations (33: 
dns в might also be pointed out that the Maccoby study was 
e та different region—New England. 

—— k the social-class hypothesis might find other reasons 
үн erences in outcomes. Phillips, in attempting to isolate 
арк f апа personality factors associated with social-class 
Scd ound that: “А study of similarities in attitudes and be- 

etween the three social class levels shows them to be 
_. It was further pointed out that class 


Common and pervasive. . 
by social class theorists" 


Simi Е i 

imilarities studies have been neglected 

(43:71), 

Wire the basis of an analysis of power and рге 

ae and two personal attributes—clothing and speech 
joberg concludes: "Today the distinction among classes in 


Ameri 
erica appears to be so vague that social classes can be spoken 


of " 2 5 * 
only in terms of ideal types. Failure to view them 1n historical 
day social 


e і " 

P "sp ective has led to a false interpretation of present- 

Stratification,” 

Жан <a Although certain trad 
in status by virtue of their ‘white- 


of 
“ есы achievements they have 
al workers, Furthermore, some of the personal attributes 


on na and speech) which kept individuals in а particular class 
take V е been materially weakened and none has emerged i 
s eir place. АП of these forces have left the class structure in 
indeterminate state" (33:783). 
As Riesman has so succinctly stated: “Cadillacs have been 
нй (48:155). Yet we recognize differing value sys 
Ча! differing codes and customs, among people in any given 
in A number of these differences Сап be accounted for only 
it aes of some status system that also carries culture along with 
: ^enski suggests: "It seems more valid to conceive of the struc- 


stige, achievements 


itionally middle-class persons may 
collar’ employment, in terms 
lost status to many indus- 
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ture of the prestige status system as a continuum . . . in which the 
status of families varies by small degrees from those with the 
greatest prestige to those with the least, with no significant gaps 
or lines of division recognized by the members of the community 
(28:144). This is perhaps true for metropolitan areas, but there 
may be more clear-cut divisions in more homogeneous sections. 

In any case, there are different standards and values com- 
municated and believed in by different status segments of our 
population. These are probably in a state of flux because of the 
tremendous population shifts which are taking place, because of 
the rise of industrialization in previously rural areas, because of 
the continued movement to the cities, and because of the impact 
of a "cold war" situation on all phases of American life, 

The important point for teachers is that they find out just what 
the pressures and expectations are that have had and are continuing 


to have an impact upon a youngster growing out of the cultures 
of the many societies to which he belon, 


gs—national, regional, 
ethnic, religious, class, etc, 


CULTURAL AGENCIES 


Ways of life have to be transmitted. Membership comes not 
only with birth into a Society but also by a learning process, the 
process of socialization. Who are the teachers of culture? The 
people who surround the child, particularly those who are signifi- 
cant to him, play the major roles. The primary agents of the cul- 
ture are people, not objects. "His Parents, brothers and sisters; the 
teachers, principals, janitors, bus drivers in the school; the minis- 
ters, ushers, Sunday School teachers of his church or temple; the 
scoutmaster, milkman, ‘cop on the beat,’ movie or ТУ star of the 
larger community; the next door neighbor, the store keeper, the 
baby-sitter—al] Play roles in his education into the ways of his 
society” (18:16), 

Not all people with whom the child comes into some sort of 
relationship have an equal impact upon him, The importance of 
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the contributio: 
n probably depends 
emotional tie. : nodal busiasi adiri 


THE DIFFUSION CONTINUUM 


: м е юнле ide c of impact Eee person, an object, 
"Midi uii di S Е intensity 1n ге Buon toit distance 
EDY "i emotionally, geographically, in time, dis- 
Свети с. real" or "abstract" the person, object, or book is to 
di es ed terms of football, how far "down field" from the 
$us vis appears (or of baseball, if the child is considered 
in d ome plate, how far out in left field) affects its impor- 
hs a e closer in it appears, the more related he sees it to him- 
› the more impact it has. 
"s way of viewing this no 
dis = is in terms of at whom a give 
dos the more diffuse it is, the less chance it pss of hitting our 
e 3 a particular child, in а meaningful fashion. For example, 
Joh а е » polls, а TV advertiser is unable to predict whether 
ny will tell his mommy to buy Snappy-Crunchies. He knows 
Bains) that a percentage of his listeners will do so—but he 
Fa к predict about any single individual. He does not know how 
e in left field he is; his message or exp 
€ end of the continuum. 
К ыы agencies, then, might 
the ев depending upon t 
pe of their approach. At the fa 
ne idual child are the general agencies of the larger culture— 
mass media (TV, radio, books, newspapers, magazines). These 
agencies teach, but their message тау be garbled by forces that 
are closer to the child and act as interprete? to him. 
Pies come organizations—religious, service, charitable, veteran, 
ie a rganizational life is rich in the United States and plays a 
iderable role in influencing the mass media on the one hand 


tion of a cultural diffusion con- 
n "message" or "idea" is 


ectation is at the most 


be placed at various points on 
heir distance from the child and 
rthest remove from the 
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and agencies closer to home, such as the school, on the other 
hand. 


unified, cohesive picture of what is actually, before screening, a 
highly fragmented, confused, and dynamic picture. In the family 
circle, the intimate face-to-face Broup, culture is perceived by the 
child somewhat as a unity. "Family membership, specifically in 


transmit. To be sure, 
—he chooses what he 
the moment we are сопсег 


Sisters. 


WHAT TO STUDY 
What do we need to know 


about the many societies to which 
the child belongs, the man 


child. 
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1. What particular people and agencies are affecting his be- 
havior? 

2 What are their standards and expectations? What do they 
wish him to learn? What goals do they have in mind for him? 

3. How are these communicated to him? How is it demon- 
Strated to him what he is supposed to learn, what he is expected 
to become? 


THE LARGER COMMUNITY 

The American culture has certain expectations, certain values 
which act as organizing forces. It operates increasingly on "putting 
everything in its right slot." We have to know where each person 
Stands on an issue; we like our world to be neat and orderly, 
everything clear cut. 

"One kind of limit which we apply constantly is that of clock- 
measured time. . . . In our everyday life we feel lost if we do 
not know the time or day of the week, We depend on the clock 
to tell us what we should do, what we have achieved, even how 
we feel" (27:356-357). 

"Our stress on delimitation is expresse 
kind of apprehension; that is, our acceptance of the law of contra- 
diction as basic. A statement either affirms or denies, 4 dress is 
either clean or dirty, a person cannot be sick and healthy simul- 
taneously, This is a premise of American culture" (27:357). 

Our language is a major Way in which these two values are ex- 
pressed, We have invented and overuse the word “continuum” to 
Bet away somewhat from sharp either-or distinctions, ог We use 
the phrase "more or less," but we ate, to a certain degree, stuck 
with our need for limit and delimitation. : 

Our American culture is in a state of flux and upheaval. It is 
full of conflicts and confusions, some of which are related to our 
inability to see that several things can be true at one and the same 
time, We are both a coóperative апда competitive society, yet we 
sometimes talk as if one of these were "good" and the other 


d also in our either-or 
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“evil.” "Our values contain within themselves many serious con- 
tradictions and conflicts; we expect of our children both independ- 
ence and conformity, we believe in Progress and also in the status 
quo . . г (23:470-471). 

Bettelheim has Pointed out that certain mores of the larger cul- 
y situation, "For example, let us 


succeed in a highly competitiv 
Eventually, of course, the chi 


Бе is needed about the his- 
Y, the economic life of the 
the sociological factors of ethnic Composition, status 
organization, dynamics of cultural change (for example, the 
growth of suburbia) in his community, 


tory and Bcography of his communit 
community, 


We need to know about the mass media. Who controls these 
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approaches? Who writes the columns, comments upon the news? 
What comic strips are run in the paper? What kind of advertising 
slogans are used in all the media? 

It is important to be aware of the kinds of ideas which are being 
disseminated by the mass media, by organizations, and by all the 
cultural agents of the community, and to be aware of the methods 
employed to reach people through them. 


THE SCHOOL 


The school plays a vital role in teaching standards. It operates, 
certainly, on the "time" principle and the "right or wrong" prin- 
ciple; it believes in limits; it teaches both coóperation and competi- 
tion, although it is not always clear about when it is doing either 
Or both. Every person in the building acts to convey the culture. 
Each one teaches sharing, "fair play,” “do your own work,” “wash 
your hands before you eat,” "be neat," "don't be rowdy or noisy, 
"respect your elders," and innumerable other standards. 

The people who organize the school demonstrate what they 
value. Is the new gym built before the library? Is there a lunch 
Program on subsidy? How is classroom space used? How are 
Pupils grouped, graded, and promoted? АП these reflect the values 
of the school authorities. The organization and the physical plant 
itself are created out of the cultural value system. і 

Various methods are used in school for conveying expectations: 
teaching methods and content, the materials by which teachers 
teach—the books, charts, maps, audio-visual aids. Rituals in class- 
100m and cafeteria, such as opening exercises, grace before ane 
raising the hand, are ways of passing on the culture; bells ап 
loud-speakers, buses and lines, plays and carnivals also serve as 
teachers, We are not always aware of what it is that is being 


taught; we are even less aware of what it is that is being learned. 


But we can be sure that the total school environment—people, 
plant, materials, and organization—is acting as a vital socializing 
force in the life of the child. 
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THE FAMILY 


The family, screenin 
definite standard 


nature of love: 


l. Love involves more or less empathy with the loved one. 


2. One who loves is deeply concerned for the welfare, happiness 


and development of the loved one, 
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3. One who loves finds pleasure in making his resources available 
to the loved one. 

4. On the one hand the loving person seeks a maximum of par- 
ticipation in the activities that contribute to the welfare, happiness 
and development of the loved one. On the other hand, the loving 
опе accepts fully the uniqueness and individuality of the loved one 
<.. [45:174-175]. 


There is general agreement that the degree of love felt by the 
child affects his development. Since the family is a field of forces, 
With each person interacting with every other, we are interested in 
the total pattern, picture, or configuration of love relationships. 
We are concerned not only with the parent-child but also with the 
Parent-parent relationship. Indeed, the quality of the husband- 
wife relationship is probably the crucial one. If it is sound, and 
they love each other, then they will be able to love their children 
fully; if their relationship is not sound, there will be tugs and 
Pushes and probably manipulation of the children. Freud's 


"Oedipus complex” can be explained this way not in terms of a 


biological urge on the part of the boy child to have sexual rela- 
f an unsatisfactory love re- 


tions with his mother but in terms О 
lationship between the parents that leads the mother into making 
the boy the love object she had once hoped the father to be. The 
Same explanation can be used to explain father-daughter relation- 
ships of an exploitive nature. In this situation the children become 
tools in meeting the emotional needs of the parents. 

The relationships between the children, the degrees and forms 
bs "sibling rivalry,” are a part of this configuration. Again, we 
should point out that we are not dealing in absolutes, їп either- 


Ors,” in trying to understand the forces at play. We are interested 
in degree and quality. That is, it is not a question of love versus 
DO love, rivalry versus no rivalry. It is а question of how much 
and how displayed and perceived and interpreted by the child. 
There has been much discussion (41, 44, 47) of the importance 


9f love and warmth from the moment of birth on in the develop- 
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ment of the child, While WE are not too clear on the exact proc 


esses, there is some evidence by Ribble (47) to suggest that the 


hat demonstrated that the neonate 
tly when handled by a professional 
and when handled by a loving person, There were changes in 


, Skin temperature, breathing, and general activity 


the staff Professional towth workshop, 
at Alexandria Bay, New York, Ачай 1954. This 
the financial Support of the W. T. Grant Founda- 


нении 
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the child, the only way we can detect it is in the present behavior. 
What it meant to the child is reflected in how he thinks, feels, 
behaves now. 

What are some of the effects of interpersonal relations in the 
family on school behavior and performance? Bender demonstrates 
what the absence of family life in the first three years does to a 
child. Children of school years without such early family ex- 
Perience revealed the following problems: 


_ 1. The behavior remains always infantile. . . . Screaming, kick- 
Ing, temper tantrums and all of the disturbed behavior of which the 
Older child is capable are the immediate response to every frustration. 
The child occupies himself with all kinds of oral activities. . . . 
These children are attention seeking, passively dependent, cling- 
ing. . . . Actually, there is no warmth to the relationship . . . and 
it shifts to the nearest new object when the recipient is out of sight. 

2. There is a primary defect in ability to identify in their relation- 
Ship with people. 

3. There is a serious defect in language development. 

4. There is an imitative, passive as-if quality to the behavior of 
Older children. This is because there is the inner drive to mature and 
behave like a human being. i 

5. We are impressed with the diffusely unpatterned, impulsive 
behavior of these children. At all levels it is unorganized and remains 
Unorganized [1:76]. 

The need for family life experiences is clearly demonstrated by 
Such studies. In addition, with all the present concern over juvenile 
delinquency and emotional maladjustment, Macfarlane's state- 
Ment, “Socio-economic factors show relationships of less magni- 
tude with problem incidence than do inter-personal relationships 
Within the family” (34:322), again demonstrates the potency of 
these relationships. 

o Bender and Macfarlane 
a Clinical evidence from р 
Ору clearly substantiates the nega 


deal with the effects of poor re- 
sychiatry and clinical psy- 
tive effects, What of the 
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positive effects of a good relationship? Langdon and Stout investi- 
gated the forces at play in creating well-adjusted children. The 
parents of these children cited as the most important factor "lov- 
ing them and letting them know it, thinking of them as people 
and treating them so, appreciating what they do and telling them 
so, and above all letting them know they are wanted” (26:157). 

In terms of academic performance, Kurtz and Swenson, while 
recognizing the multiplicity of factors that are related to school 
achievement, found that "In general, the home conditions of the 
plus achievers appear to be favorable. The home atmosphere is 
pleasant. Parents show interest, affection, and pride in their chil- 
dren. Children respond by being happy, respectful, and eager to 
please their parents" (24:478). 

Sheldon and Carrillo found a relationship between the configu- 
ration of the family group and reading ability. “The smaller the 
family, excepting only children, the greater the percent of good 
readers. . . . Excepting only children, the earlier the ordinal 
position (order of birth—oldest, second, down to youngest) the 
higher the percent of good reader" (50:269). 

. Language development, crucial for School success and effective 
participation in the culture, is also affected by the quality of inter- 
personal relationships. McCarthy, after a thorough search of the 
evidence, concludes: "The home atmosphere as determined by the 
personalities of the parents seems to be the most important single 
factor influencing the child’s acquisition of language” (35:522)- 

It seems clear, then, that the interpersonal field of forces in the 
family plays a major role in the development of the individual. 
The quality of the relationships, the number of possible relation- 
ships, the ways used to demonstrate feelings are all important. 
It should be emphasized that the particular pattern of these гё- 
lationships is unique in each family and that, further, since a child 
is at a different place in the field from any other child in the same 
family and since his biochemical organization is somewhat dif- 
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ferent, the organization and interpretation of these relationships 
is unique to each child. 


THE FAMILY'S EXPECTATIONS AND STANDARDS 


We have said that the climate of feeling in a family affects 
readiness for experience, affects the desire of a child to learn. 
What the child learns, however, is a function of what the family 
believes. 

What are some things that families expect of children? We 
have mentioned some of the conflicting values in the larger cul- 
ture that may or may not be present in the family. Families differ 
with respect to how they perceive and value education for their 
children, Those high on the status continuum value education for 
itself; those lower down value it as à ladder for vocational climb- 
ing; those at the bottom may see it a$ à threat to their way of life. 
One would think that all people would want to know how to read 
and write, Yet in the author's experience in working with illiter- 
ates in the army several of these, successful in various ways in 
both civilian and military life (outranking the author, à private!) 
Were hostile to the notion. They did not value learning such skills. 
Their families were illiterate and they did not view education as 


ап opportunity. They even asked the author what good it did 


im—a private—when they were sergeants and corporals in field 


units, 

k The status position of the family may affect not 
А places upon education but also its ability to pro 
ton for the children. In а midwestern community “2 child's 
rease as one goes down the 
Social ladder; almost 10076 of uppers and upper-middles [on 
Warner's classification system] send their children to preschool, 
While only 1496 of Jower-lowers send theirs" (55:45). Stendler 
claims this is a reflection not only of economic factors but also of 


aspirations. ‘Parental expectations for children become less ambi- 


tious as one goes down the social ladder" (55:45). That such 


only the value 
vide an educa- 
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expectations play a role in school achievement has been demon- 
strated by Sheldon and Cutts (51:520) and Kurtz and Swenson 
(25:279). н 
There is much information about differences in child-rearing 
practices—weaning, breast feeding, toilet training, restrictions, 
permissivism, etc.—in both anthropological (2, 3, 30, 33, 40) and 
sociological literature (12, 33, 36, 52, 57). What these differences 
contribute to the final adult personality has been hypothesized but 
not proved. Again, any one-to-one relationship between a particu- 
lar practice and an adult Pattern should not be expected, We must 
remember that both the Organism and the environment are con- 
stantly changing. While certain patterns become organized, while 
the openness to change in all directions undoubtedly diminishes, 


there is still widespread leeway between the child and the adult. 
We cannot hypothesize wit 


to the youngster, 


These values “are in relation to child 


“rearing, independence 
importance of school, 


physical aggression, use of words, ‘table 
» Money, honesty, acceptance of people 
‘own,’ value of one’s own work, knowledge, 


Prowess, and just about every facet of life" 
(18:16). 
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It is not sufficient to know the memberships in community, 
region, religion, status group. ; 


" Standards and expectations differ in all of these from family to 
mily and group to group. Each family extracts its own unique ex- 
e only partly from its social position and its hope of move- 
oni ^ is probably safer to use occupation, (status) position, educa- 
б ackground and religion only as rough guides and to direct 
не pon to the particular hierarchy of values within the family 
Шеп е people who are important to the child. The standards he sees, 
nen, are а complex matrix of conflict and agreements, not a pure, 
Simple, direct class-imposed set. 
Р For example, within any social group the family's pattern for 
тыш what leisure time it has may take in all members, or split 
= LE sex or age bases. It may vary from riding on the highway 
e atching baseball; certainly TV is not confined to any one group, 
Те the choice of programs probably cuts across any "class" 
à э | Lucy "is loved by all, and Jackie Gleason portrays characters 
A ious points on the status continuum from Reginald Van Gleason 
o Ralph Kramden the bus-driver [18:18]. 


© 

OMMUNICATION OF EXPECTATIONS IN THE FAMILY 

st of all, are conveyed in an emo- 
facilitate or retard the process of 
' of taking over the beliefs and 


А The family's expectations, fir 
tional climate that may either 
internalization of the culture, 
Ways of behaving the family wishes the child to learn. 
Many psychologists believe that the foremost process b 
Values are taken over by the child is through identification. When 
as Prescott points out, the loved one 
him (45). “The child, as a 


y which 


there is a love relationship, 
attempts to please the one who loves 
Way of demonstrating his love, not only attempts to emulate his 
Parent, but also actually, through taking roles and trying them out, 
attempts to be his parent, acting and reacting as he feels his parent 
Pia ( 18:17) . The parent's own behavior, then, acts,as the model 
Өт the child. Listening to the tone of voice used by a child when 

ing to a doll gives us a forceful reminder of the tone of voice 
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we use toward the child. The processes of identification and role 
taking will be discussed in detail in Chapter 6. Here we аке coni 
cerned with the awareness that children have to see certain roles 
portrayed in the family before they can try them out; there has to 
be a love relationship in order for them to desire to become like а 
parent or sibling. These processes are by no means confined to the 
family circle, but they begin there and are probably strongest there. 


Expectations are communicated also through systems of rewards 
and punishments. A smile, a 


ways that communicate to | 
said the "right" thing; 
isolation, removal of Р 
has done the "wrong" 
ments are many, 
Said at this tim 


‘Our overt behavior rather 
"social lies" 
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pulls the same "headache" routine to get out of something at home, 
She's reprimanded and told the George Washington story. Values 
learned through identification, then, may clash with stated values 
which are communicated through external devices of rewards and 


punishments [ 18:17]. 


The provision or denial of experiences is another way in which 
values, standards, and expectations are communicated. Again, this 
is not confined to the family and is used extensively by the school. 
In the process, the nature of limits which are imposed upon the 
child play a role in his socialization. Limits are necessary, and are 
important to the child. What limits parents choose to place, and 
how they place them, affect his experiences and also the way he 
relates to authority in other situations. Limit setting is a continu- 
Ous process in the culture, although the limits change with age. 
The adolescent fighting to stay out an hour later, the toddler tug- 
Bing to cross the street by himself, the motorist cussing the use of 
tadar are all testing the limits. 

Limits can be viewed not only as fences to keep youngsters in 
bounds but also as doorways to experience. The limit-setting proc- 
ess can be used as a learning process in which the child, in relation 
to his level of development, participates in setting the limits as 
Well as testing them. How they are set, then, is just as important 
as what they are. 

The provision of materials and experi 
Ords, trips, visits, TV—demonstrates to th 
Considers worth while. How the family spen 
the value system. The selection made by the family from the many 


Offerings of the larger culture affects the development of the child. 
t on the cultural diffusion 


ences—books, toys, rec 
e child what the family 
ds its money reflects 


There are many ways, at each poin am 
Continuum, in which the agencies responsible for socializing the 
Child make their standards known to him. (See Figure 6). The 
teacher therefore needs to know the many cultura? demands in 


Order to understand behavior. 
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qhe Greater Community 


The Neighborhood 


Figure 6. A Particular aspect of cultu 


те goes through many screenings and 
interpretations before bein 


g internalized by the child. 
SOURCES OF DATA 
DATA ABOUT THE LARGER COMMUNITY 


Several aspects of the community itself can be investigated by 
the teacher. A number of sources of data can be utilized for two 
Purposes: (1) to enable the teacher to 
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periences which the teacher provides for her class. Various sources 
can be utilized through time to build up the comprehensive picture 
of the culture of the community. 

"These sources—such as (1) visits to farm and factory and com- 
mercial establishments, (2) surveys of community resources and 
agencies, (3) analysis of mass media, (4) utilization of local 
library resources, (5) conferences with "old-timers" and "new- 
comers,” (6) perusal of books on the subcultures or ethnic groups 
represented in the community, (7) data on holiday observance 
and Broup activity patterns, (8) interviews with ministers of 
various faiths, and (9) conferences with other school personnel— 
are applicable in understanding а number of children in a class. 

Visits to farm and factory and commercial establisbments yield 
data on how the community members earn their livings. The 
stability or instability of the economic base upon which the society 
rests affects the lives of all. Linton's study of the change in agri- 
Cultural methods by a Madagascar tribe, the Tanala-Betsileo, re- 
Veal profound implications for family life and the total organiza- 
tion of the community (30). The economic geography of the 
locale affects the customs and mores of the people. In the Kansas 
wheat belt, for example, а certain “gambler psychology” is ге- 
lated to climate and soil conditions (17). Even the seasonal 
thythm of employment-unemployment or planting-harvesting 
affects the ways of life and values of the people. We can see this 
in the present dust storm danger in the Midwest ог the drive of 
the auto workers for an annual wage. Certainly the number of 
hours worked and the time of day in which they are worked, and 
the employment of married women play roles in influencing family 
life organization. . 
4 An understanding, then, of how a particular community earns 
its living and the impact this has upon all the other cultural 
forces is one of the more basic approaches to understanding the 
Community. 


Visits to these facilities serve 4 vocational guidance purpose. 
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One of the vocational guidance needs of youngsters, because of 
our "discontinuous," complex society, is for information about 
how people earn a living. A great many go through school with 
little or no insight into the world of work. We tend to glamorize 
professions and pay little attention to the approximately 90 per- 
cent of nonprofessional essential jobs in our society. With move- 
ment from farm to city continuing, visits by rural school groups 
to industrial plants is desirable for extending the experiences of 
children and helping them work out realistic vocational goals. 

Exploration of the way people earn their living can be used by 
the teacher to (1) gain an understanding of how the parents £ 
her children “earn their keep,” (2) gain an idea of job possibili- 
ties and skills needed in the community or region, and (3) provide 
the children with experiences in contacts behind the scenes with 
the farm and factory, store and office. 

Preparation for trips which are multi-purposed is essential. It 
might include discussions of what to observe: 


1. The physical setting in which the work is done. 
2. The nature of the work performed. 
а. Skill required. 
b. Individual or "team" work. 
с. Rhythm of work. 
d. Amount of completed product done by one person or bench 
team. 
3. General work conditions. 
a. Space and noise factors, 
b. Provisions for rest, relaxation, refreshment. 
€. Amount of conversation, 
4. Human relations. 
a. General atmosphere of supervisor-workman relations. 
b. On-the-job training or assistance —how rendered? 
C. Nature of information on bulletin board. 
d 


After- work group activities associated with the organization— 
teams, parties, etc, 
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Preparation might include two other steps. First, arrangement 
might be made for guidance and interpretation by a person con- 
nected with the organization. Second, if the class is to be involved, 
Projects might be done connected with the particular industry as a 
Whole by organizing the group into study teams to build up back- 
Bround information. 

On the trip itself, the class might be structured on a study team 
basis, with each team assigned to concentrate on à certain aspect 
of the total. 

Follow-up of the visit in class discussion which has as its goal 
interpretation and assignment of meaning to the experience by the 
teacher and the children is an essential part of the use of such 
Visits for both curriculum and guidance purposes. It is only as 
what has been observed is reflected on and analyzed that it can be 
acted upon for guidance. 

This technique can be used also to study other resources of the 
Community—museums, parks, historical sites. It involves setting 
Up why a particular visit should yield results, preparing for it by 
Clarifying what to observe and securing orientation and informa- 
tion both before and during the visit, and follow-up. 

We have discussed this procedure for use with a class as a way 
of “killing two birds with one stone.” It can be followed by a 
teacher alone, or it can be used as a phase of in-service education 

Y a group of teachers. Baltimore City, for example, uses "com- 
munity study" for such a purpose. In several places local or ed 
Industries provide for organized experiences. The Kansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission, in conjunction with Kansas State 
College, for example, provides for an organized two-week ex- 
Perience for teachers at the end of the school year. 


SURVEYS OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND AGENCIES 


myriad social agencies and 
ommunity. Teachers, again 
lass-group experience or а 


Very often we are unaware of the 
Service organizations that exist in а C 
With the possibility of providing 4 € 
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faculty-group experience, can collect data to help answer the ques- 
tions of who affects behavior and how they go about it. 

Youth-serving agencies, such as Scouts, YMCA and YWCA, 
Campfire Girls, 4-Н clubs, are obvious choices for exploration. 
However, knowledge of the roles played by Red Feather, Bou 
munity chest agencies, public health service, "the welfare," service 
clubs such as Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis is important. 

The unorganized resources for recreation might be mapped out 
by the enterprising teacher and her class or faculty group by 
marking on a map of the school community, the ball fields, roller 
rinks, swimming holes, vacant lots, play streets, ice-cream parlors, 
open fields, pool halls and road houses, and all other facilities, 
desirable and otherwise, which cater to or are open to children 
and youth. 

A survey of facilities should not be limited to either a list of 
agencies and facilities in existence or a geographical spotting. A 
real understanding of the roles they play requires additional 1n* 
formation. The teacher might consider the following questions: 

l. What is the stated philosophy of the agency? 
2. How is it organized? 

3. What methods does it use to reach its goals? 
4. 


What is the type and degree of supervision it provides 11 
youth activities? 


5. Who are the people involved? Я 
In relation to informal facilities, or unorganized recreat! ор) 
questions 4 and 5 are still appropriate. It is important to remember 
that interpersonal relations are more vital in the socialization pee 
ess than other forces. The fifth question, Who are the peOP ^ 
involved? is the key one. For example, the proprietor of the $12 
bar across the street from the school may be more significant ” 
shaping attitudes and values than the scoutmaster. 

Information about the role agencies play can be useful not Pr 
in understanding community forces but also for referral of chi 
dren who need special help. The service club may have a system 
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D megane oie for needy children; "the welfare" may pro- 

diy E in coórdinating home and school activities and may sup- 

E. a lunch service; the community chest may be able to secure 

А. = ог psychological services for a child. Understanding the 
rk of agencies, then, is of double service to the teacher. 


ANALYSIS СЕ MASS MEDIA 

vin iim poi hypotheses are current today about the impact TV 

теа " youth of the nation. ТУ is blamed for juvenile de- 

ira a praised for providing enriching experiences. At the 

ч ‚ Ше scientifically valid data are incomplete to support any 

еа Comic books are equally condemned. We need to 
v, however, the facts about what and how these and other 

media operate—and more than that, to see the explicit effects upon 

Particular children. 

Paian values are being conveyed? How do papers, 

s, attempt to teach? 

геш media can be explored using propaganda anal 

- In newspapers, data ёап be gathered on: 


TV, and 


ysis meth- 


Е The placement of news. The right-hand side of the front page 
j is the normal location for "important" news. 
to news items. Do both sides get 


* The amount of space allotted 
approximately equal coverage, 
located in relation to each other? 

3. The omission of items. Here data on 

the newspaper can be compared wi 

other media. 

Proportion of space 


analysts, editorials compared to straight 
ollowing сап be gathered: (1) 


use of “glittering generali- 
dence—piling it all up 
1 content and mes- 


and where are these items 


what is presented in the 
th what is presented in 


used by columnists, signed articles, 


news. 


ES any medium data on the f 
P. emotionally toned words; (2) "5€. 
hs —"they," "all; (3) distortion of evi 

support a case, stacking the cards; (4) genera 
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sage—for example, "Little Orphan Annie" and "Li'l Abner" con- 
vey quite different sociological messages! 

On television, many of the children's programs are designed to 
teach. In Washington, D.C., for example, "Safety Circus" has 
numerous reminders about safety. “Pick Temple," a gunless cow- 
boy, has a range organization with a code of conduct, including 
respect for parents and teachers and for the United States and 
ending with "Never put off for tomorrow what you can do to- 
day." 

Even when the purpose of a program is not teaching, it still 
acts as a transmission belt for conveying the values of the larger 
community. Advertisements stress certain values: youth, айтас 
tiveness, prestige, strength, cleanliness, comfort, efficiency, etc. 

Control of papers and radio and TV outlets might also be con- 
sidered. Is the area a "one-paper" community, with control rest- 
ing in one organization even though both morning and evening 
papers are published? Is there a link between the paper and the 
radio-TV station? If so, how does it narrow the availability of 
diverse points of view? 

Children's books and records are another influence. What mes- 
sages do they convey? The publishers of Golden Books state: 
"The subjects of Golden Books are chosen to entertain and delight 
children. Many of them are about the young child's own environ- 
ment, giving him a feeling of belonging. Others begin to acquaint 
him with the lives of people around him and extend his awareness 
of the world. 

"Although their gay and colorful appearance does not always 
immediately show it, a number of Golden Books are packed with 
information. And behind the amusing stories in many of them is 
the serious purpose of helping the child prepare for difficult 
adjustments." 2 


On the cover of the record “A Golden Treasury of Folk Songs” 


E 
2 Statement оп back covers of Little Golden Books, New York, Simon and 
Schuster, Inc, 2 > 
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the same publishers state: "Nine deeply cherished folk songs that 
are as integral a part of our country as its rocks and rills.” One of 
these songs is "Big Rock Candy Mountain,” another is "De 
Camptown Races," and others are “Yankee Doodle" and “Dixie.” 
An acute observer listening to the lyrics of children’s songs can 
gain a very interesting picture of the values American adults think 
should be passed on to their children. It should not be inferred that 
this is true of the works of any single publisher or recording com- 
pany; all books and records convey aspects of the way of life of 
Americans. For example, another book, To the Store We Go, de- 
Picts the mother driving her two children from а suburban home 
With a yard and lawn to the super-market, as though this were the 


typical way to live and shop.” 

In the final analysis, however, there is 
Producer and the consumer of mass ™ 
background of experience plays а determining 
lects to read ог hear, and, further, in how he will interpret it and 
what meaning he will assign to it. The parents, too, play a selecting 
tole in their choice of materials. The neighborhood in which a. 


child lives affects the degree of reality that books, records, and 


comics have for him. In describing the life of a family on New 


York's upper East Side, White says, “Crime Shows are closer to the 
realities they know than home-life comedies” (58:173). 
The collection and analysis of data on the mass media can be 


done as a class group project in the social sciences. Little’s study 
shows the need for this. He discovered that eighth-grade children 
ictures (32). 


can detect but cannot analyze propaganda in motion p à 
Stensland and Dennis Keeping Up With the ден (56) is a 
helpful pamphlet for this purpose. If the teacher 15 working indi- 
Vidually, or as part of a faculty group, Doob's Public Opinion and 
Propaganda (13) is useful for further techniques for analysis 
of data, À 


a great gulf between the 
edia. Each person's own 
role in what he se- 


3 Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 1952. 
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UTILIZATION OF LOCAL LIBRARY RESOURCES 


A knowledge of local history and traditions aids in the process 
of understanding. Most towns and cities have some sort of his- 
torical society which perpetuates the memory of the founding 
fathers and leading lights. The places of origin of early settlers, 
the names of leading figures, the past "big issues” discussed in the 
papers, the election battles, the school board redistricting or con- 
solidation fights, the establishment of industries all serve to place 
contemporary behavior in perspective. For example, children in 4 
community may resent being sent to "X" consolidated school 
because the parents have told them of the trouble that occurred 
years ago when their own local school burnt down and "X" school 
refused to take them. In another case, it was useful for a teacher 
to know that the town was founded by New Englanders, searching 
for the continuation of a way of life in a new geographical setting. 


Even the way a farmer sows his wheat may be related to historical 
factors (1 7). 


CONFERENCES WITH "OLD-TIMERS" 


While the library offers access to written records, a good deal 


of the "flavor" of the community may be lost, For an informal 
picture of the region the "old-timers" are invaluable resource 
people. The label need not reflect chronological age; there has been 
à tremendous amount of movement in the last decade or so. Fort 
example, any inhabitant of southern California who resided there 
before World War II qualifies as an “old-timer.” 

Talks with these people should be highly informal and uf 
structured, with many leads Opened up for the “I remember 
when . . .“ kinds of statements. Rather than being concerned with 
` the truth or falsity of the remarks, the teacher should listen fof 

the folklore, the emotional tones, the subjective feelings about 
what life used: to be like in the community. People operate ОЛ 
what they believe to be true about their experiences rather than ОП 
what someone else might see as the truth. There may be discrep 
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ancies between the library data and what people recall. They be- 
have in response to the latter. However, the teacher needs to 
follow the rules for recording evidence, so that she can utilize the 
information at a later date. In such interviews, however, there 
should probably be no note taking unless the situation warrants it. 
Anything that might tend to put the person “on guard” should be 
eliminated. Sometimes a social evening, with refreshments in the 
home, maybe after a church affair, provides a natural setting for 


this kind of conversation. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH “NEWCOMERS” 


In rapidly changing communities, such as the “mass-produced” 
suburbs which are sprouting up all around the big cities, or such 
as the many towns in the new South which have become urbanized 
through industrialization, the influx of population creates а new 
culture, a new society with little in the way of common history and 
traditions, Communities near military and naval establishments 
also feel the impact of many new residents, bringing ideas, values, 


traditions with them. 

The teacher might use the same informal approach to find out 
What these people hope for, expect, and are striving to create 1n 
their new environment. Do they view this as a temporary move, 
Biving no allegiance to the new community? Do they see [s asa 
Place they can "take over" and remodel along the lines of ihai 
we used to do in ——— ? Do they feel the people are old- 
fashioned" and "out of date"? How do they view the school? - 

These are significant questions and the answers should DE A 
understanding both the ways in which children behave towar 
each other in class and the ways the PTA operates! : А 
. Tapping both old and new should serve to increase un erstand- 
ing of the underlying currents o£ life in the community. 

PERUSAL OF BOOKS ABOUT ETHNIC CULTURES ) 


As an ally to direct experience with the children and parents 


Who are members of various subcultures in the larger community, 
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the teacher can turn to books for information about the various 
ways of life. The direct experiences are vital, and understanding 
and interpreting their meaning can be facilitated by reading 
generalizations drawn from the scientific study of the American 
subcultures. Several useful books, but by no means representing à 
complete listing are those by Schermerhorn (49), Child (9), 
Brown and Roucek, (8) and Frazier (16). Brown and Roucek 
and Schermerhorn review findings on a number of cultures, while 
the other two are limited to the Italian and Negro cultures. Any 
generalizations formulated in these or other books need to be tested 
by the teacher against the particular, special knowledge he has 
about individual families and children. 


DATA ON HOLIDAY OBSERVANCE AND LEISURE PATTERNS 


Different regions of the country and different ethnic cultures 
attach varying significance to both religious and historical holi- 
days. Since holidays and ritual serve as reminders of traditions and 
reinforcers of cultural attitudes, the differences in observance and 
the ways in which they are celebrated are noteworthy. 

The author recalls an incident in which he was preparing t? 
leave Maryland on May 29 in order to work in a school system 
farther South on May 30. He had a conversation that day with 
someone from north of the Mason-Dixon line who said, “What 
do you mean you're going to work tomorrow—it’s a holiday!" The 
questioner was astounded to learn that Memorial Day was not 
celebrated in this particular place, although Confederate Memorial 
Day, of which he'd never heard, was! The cultural blinders were 
in operation. Even Easter receives different attention in some 
regions, and school vacations vaty widely in the spring. Mardi 
Gras at the beginning of Lent has tremendous involvement if 
New Orleans and in Latin ethnic groups. Е 

Group activity patterns, too, reflect regional and community 
values. The Maryland oyster feast, the urban cocktail hour, tie 
church supper, the election "speakin's," the songfests and revival 
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meetings convey aspects of a community's way of life. These can 
be observed at any time in the course of day-to-day life in the 
community. They can be participated in or their occurrence noted 
in some cases on the basis of signs and posters. 


TALKS WITH MINISTERS OF VARIOUS FAITHS 
Talks with ministers can clarify for the teacher the beliefs and 


expectations held. They can also aid the teacher in seeing how the 
Various groups attempt to incorporate these values and concepts 
into the life of the child. They can point up the areas of agree- 
ment and conflict between secular and religious ethics. 

Such interviews if approached in an objective and fact-finding 
frame of reference can yield much insight into the vital role that 
religion plays in the socialization of the child. 

As a guidance experience within the limits traditionally and 
legally imposed by the principle of separation of church and state, 
Class groups may wish to participate in meetings with ministers 1n 
Order to gain insight into differing beliefs. More and more this is 
being done in extracurricular activities on college campuses during 
“religious observance” weeks. Understanding of and respect for 
religious differences are fundamental to the democratic tradition. 
Such meetings can help children develop this major value. 

In addition, groups may work on understanding through ob- 
Servation of holidays. Many schools put on both Christmas and 
Hanukkah performances and interpret both. The guidance-oriented 
teacher can utilize such experiences for increasing the self-respect 
of all individuals in a class and for increasing intergroup under- 


standing and reducing tensions. 
Data gathering on the role religion plays, 
for both understanding and the provision of 


for youngsters. А == 
It must be stressed that caution be observed particularly in this 


area. There should be no question of evaluating atid judging the 
superiority or inferiority of any belief or creed. All must be treated 


then, can be utilized 
guidance experiences 
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with respect. We are seeking data on what membership in a par- 
ticular religious group requires of a child and means to him; we 
are not evaluating it on any other basis, 


CONFERENCES WITH OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


The county attendance officer, visiting teacher, guidance worker, 
curriculum supervisor, and other area personnel are all useful 
resource people. They see the school area as a whole and often go 
into many homes at all points on the status continuum. They can 
serve to broaden the individual teacher's base for seeing the com- 
munity, giving him many additional eyes. They can provide valu- 
able information about virtually all the cultural agencies and 
membership groups in Operation in the community. 

However, as in most situations where data come second-hand, 
the teacher needs to search for the objective information rather 
than be content with the generalized opinions usually freely ex- 
pressed. He might strive in his meetings with other educators to 
Bet specific examples of why a visiting teacher, say, feels a certain 
way about a part of the community. The attendance officer might 
say, "Johnny comes from a bad home." This has little meaning 
until the teacher can find out, by asking such questions as “Сап Yos 
describe that for me?" "How do they live?" "Where do they live? 
"What do they do?" what is meant by "bad." Generalizations 
should be avoided until there are sufficient objective data for the 
teacher to make his own hypotheses concerning Johnny's home. 

It is impossible for the teacher to do all the observing himself; 
he néeds to use other resource people skillfully, separating facts 


from opinions in such a way that he does not “dry up” his source 
of information, 


COLLECTING DATA ABOUT THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 


We have said that the school exists only for one purpose, as an 
agency of the culture. Therefore, everything about the school re- 
flects cultural values in operation. 
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"Analysis of the school's role rests upon the collection of data 
concerning the physical setting, emotional climate of the school, 
and the behavior of the adults and children who make up the 
School's population. 

"It is difficult for anyone to see himself in operation, and the 
teacher is no exception. She may take for granted the rules she 
enforces, thé books she selects, the standards she expects, the way 
She rewards and punishes. She sometimes assumes their correctness 
and overlooks the social origins of her own behavior. How can 
teachers gather data with a minimum of unavoidable personal 
twist?" (18:18). 

There are three main techniques for gathering data on the 
. School as a social force: observation, written materials, and inter- 
Views with the principal and other teachers. 


OBSERVATION 


There are a number of situations in which the acute observer can 
Bather data, In most of these, the teacher is а participant-observer, 
à very difficult role at best. It would probably be wise to begin 
Observing those phases of school life in which the teacher is least 
involved as the decision maker and responsible authority until 
both skill and confidence have been established. 

PTA meetings can be observed and data recorded about level 
9f attendance, people who attend, problems discussed, areas of 
€nergy, and money utilization. Does the РТА concern itself x 
Betting the play area black-topped or with getting library books? 

Oes it concern itself with programs for understanding children 
ог does it attack school policy? Who comes and why? These are all 
Pertinent. 

The general organization of the school can be observed. en 
аге responsibilities delegated? What are teachers expected to do? 
What is the nature of the physical plant? Are there administrative 
Policies for handling “discipline” situations? How ?аге supplies 
and materials handled? What happens at faculty meetings? 
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Some of these questions may seem remote from understanding 
youngsters, but the way they are answered reveals data about the 
total climate of the school on a democratic-autocratic continuum. 
How teachers are treated is probably related to how they treat 
youngsters. 

When the teacher feels ready, he might begin to gather observa- 
tion data on the classroom, with himself not only d participant- 
observer but also a key figure. He might start by jotting down 4 
Physical description of the classroom, including the notices, post 
ers, rules that are on display. Many classrooms contain reminders 
about conduct, neatness, standard operating procedures, These 
Serve as a beginning for analysis of the surroundings in which 
experiences take place. The teacher might also note the work of 
the children which is displayed, and the criteria used for selecting 
such work. 

Recording anecdotes in which he figures as a participant yields 
data not only on what is being taught but on bow it is being taught- 
This is the trickiest procedure of all because of the difficulty of 
being objective and complete. Included in such anecdotes should 
be information on Brouping systems, organization and procedures, 
content, interpersonal relationships. 

It might be helpful, after а while, to include in some way thé 
teacher’s own feelings and reactions to what is going on in the 
classroom. His feelings are facts too. Becoming aware of one’s 
own feelings may lead to increased awareness of the feelings of 
others, a major developmental need in order to be a teacher 
guidance worker. This is a difficult process and should be ар" 
proached with considerable caution. 

Observation in the classroom forms a bridge between undef 
standing the community and understanding the child. It captures 
the child in action as well as the teacher. The other sources dis- 
cussed above yield information about the social milieu, Classtoo™ 
observation yields data about the child in relation to one aspect of 
his environment—the school. If data have been gathered as com 
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pletely as possible all the time, they are useful in many ways—for 
V physical forces, the community, peer forces, and self 

orces. Analysis, then, grows out of all the data. 


VRITTEN MATERIALS 


There are two kinds of written materials that bear directly on 
Cultural forces: first, published materials—books, posters, charts, 
Stes; and second, teacher-produced materials—cumulative records, 
mimeographed papers, hand-made charts. 

The former can be studied in the same way that other mass 
media are studied (see р. 101). In addition, the teacher might 
reflect on the degree of relationship between life as it is shown in 
a reader and the life experiences of the pupils in the classroom. 
How remote does the text material seem? Is this point а deterrent 
to learning? 

Cumulative records can be studied as a 
value systems of the various school personne: 
ing the child, What information have they considered it significant 
to record? What grading systems have been used? What remarks 
about youngsters are included? As we have said before, these data 
Should be used only to aid in understanding, not for evaluative 
Purposes about the people who have recorded them. We are not 


Concerned that Mrs. Jones, 2 third-grade teacher, wrote, "Johnny 


Was always in trouble in my class. He never turned in work on 
time and always was up to mischief. I frequently had to send him 
to the principal,” except that it tells us that (1) doing work on 


time was a value he was supposed to take over and (2) punish- 


Ment frequently consisted of being removed from class erperiences 
k this is “good” or 


and sent to the principal. Whether we thin 
bad" is not the question; We can use it to help us understand 
Johnny. 


means of getting at the 
involved in educat- 


D TEACHERS № 


The word “interview” in this situation does not mean а formal, 


atranged meeting. Any face-to-face conversation might be con- 


INTERVIEWS WITH PRINCIPAL AN 
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sidered within the interview structure as long as the conversation 
concerns views and ideas about the school, teaching, children, the 
community, and not just the weather, From such conversations i 
teacher can glean clues as to the overall philosophy of education 
held in the building. This may be very different from a printed one 
published by some higher authority, but it is the “real” one in that 
it governs the behavior of the people in that school. 


COLLECTING DATA ABOUT FAMILY LIFE 


"Since the family acts to present the child with somewhat 
unified patterns which have been distilled out of the many cultural 
ingredients present in the community, contacts with the home and 
family are highly desirable. They serve to focus attention on the 
uniqueness of the child’s socialization experiences” (18:19). 


CONFERENCES WITH PARENTS 


The two major Purposes of parent conferences have been теп" 
tioned earlier (see p. 52). We have said that the setting should 
be informal, cordial, and non-threatening. What should be the 
nature of the information the teacher should seek in such a con- 
ference? Р robably the easiest information to obtain in a school 
setting is that related to the school and preparation for school. In 


general, the teacher might hope for data concerning the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What have been the parents’ educational experiences? 
2. How do they view what the school is trying to do? 
a. Reactions to curricular experiences. 
b. Reactions to grading methods. 
3. What do they expect of their children? 
a. How far up the educational ladder, 
Ь. How high” in grades. 
C. Intellectua] goals in relation to social-emotional goals. 
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4. What experiences have they provided that serve as preparation? 
a. Trips to local museums, etc. 
b. Television. 
с. Reading books to child. 
d. Number of books in the home. 


Of course, no list is complete, and each teacher will wish to con- 
Struct his own. Possession of a list does not mean using it as a 
check list and going "down the line" asking questions. Very often 
“пог will slip into the conversation while the teacher is ex- 
Plaining some of the work the youngsters are expected to do or is 
talking over some samples of Tom's work. 


It is more difficult to find clues to the nature of interpersonal 


relationships in the family through conferences in the school build- 
liciting such information, 


1 . . { 
ng. This is not a natural setting for € 
and it should not be pushed into the conversation. 


HOME VISITS 


In order to seek interpersonal relationship data, as well as 


further information about the above questions, the teacher may 
Wish to visit the home. 

Home visits can give the teacher a 
the present day-to-day life of a youngs c 
Probably be scheduled with the consent of the parents, and with a 
Mutual understanding of the ultimate purpose—aiding the child 
» develop to his maximum. These visits are not for prying or 
Spying. As in the case of parental interviews a major purpose 15 
Sstablishing a good, friendly warm relationship between teacher 
and parents” (18:19). It is well to try to schedule such a visit 
When the father is at home, so he can participate. This may be 
difficult but is worth trying to arrange. In many cases virtually all 
home-school relations are conducted between teacher and mother; 
Mother goes to PTA or visits the class or has the *eacher home. 
Since the society has sex cultures as well as all the other member- 


wealth of information about 
ter in a family. Visits should 
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ships we have discussed, the role o£ the father in the home-school 
situation should be understood and cultivated. 


1. 


To what questions might a home visit provide some answers? 


What roles is the child given in the family pattern of responsi- 

bilities? 

a. Is he expected to do chores (ie. dishes, cleaning room, 
etc.) ? 

b. Is he expected to contribute income? 

c. What roles are sex-based, age-based? 


ivacy? 
2. How much Space does he have for play activities, study, privacy? 


a. How is space allocated—age? sex? other? 
b. Who gets moved if company comes? 

* What evidences are there of dominance-submission patterns be- 
tween parent and child? 


4. What is the Pattern of authority in the family? 


- Centered on one adult. 

Shared by parents, 

Democratic, 

Autocratic, 

Laissez-faire. 

‚ Inconsistent (between Parents, within a parent). d 
What are the types of limits placed upon the child, and how af 
they communicated? 

"Children should be seen and not heard,” 

Geographical restrictions, 

Selection of playmates (6). 

Activities TV, 

Use of time. 

. Handling emotions, 

What evidences are there of family values? 

a. “Getting ahead.” 

b. Education, 

c. Money, power, material possessions, 


me апор 


mr Вп ть 


А ег" 
7. What Possessions does the family value? (Evidence of own 


Ship of оок, TV, car, art works, music albums, etc.) sd 
It has been said that possessions and the care of them may fe 
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authority patterns in the home. Farm people often say that if 
you drive by a farm and the house is painted but the outbuild- 
ings are in poor repair and there is little evidence of machinery 
the wife is the authority figure and vice versa. Control of the 
purse strings, then, may be reflected in this question. 

8. What mass media are present in the home? Are they read or 
displayed? 

9. What evidences of religious orientation are present? Are there 
Pictures, statutes, books, ornaments, candelabra of a religious 
nature in evidence? 

10. What are the relationships among siblings? 
ll. What are the family rituals? 
à. Table talk (7:164, 37). 
b. Grace before meals or other family religious rites. 
€ Affection giving and receiving when arriving or leaving. 
d. Terms of endearment. 
€. Fating as a family, table manners. х 
12. What roles do parents play that serve as models for the chil- 
dren? Are sex roles clearly delineated or are they merged? * 


Again it should be stated that the purpose of such a list is to 
alert the teacher to the necessity for observing with intent. It és 
ОЁ a check list or query sheet. Answers may come from observa- 
tion or conversation and should not be directly solicited. "The im- 
Portant point is for teachers to get concrete, objective data about 
Ше Ways in which the home is influencing the self-development of 


the child” (18:19). 


PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 


The parent whose value system tends to include the same values 


the school holds usually gets involved in school matters. This does 
Not mean that home and school necessarily agree on means, but 

€y hold somewhat common goals. Such a parent comes to РТА, 
acts as class mother, goes along on field trips, comes to school in 


* This list is adapted and enlarged from I. J. Gordon (18: 19). 
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"open school week" or its equivalent, and attempts to work with 
the school. АП these occasions offer opportunities for observation 
and collection of information. 

For example, Mrs. X volunteered as one of three mothers to 50 
on a field trip to a museum with Johnny's third-grade class. Qo 
the bus the other mothers sat with the children; Mrs. X sat with 
the teacher. At the museum, when there was a break for refresh- 
ments the other mothers served their two children first, and then 
the others; Mrs. X made a point of playing no favorites and serv 
Johnny in turn. The exhibit was crowded, and there were many 
glass cases and other breakable items. The other two mothers let 
the teacher issue the warnings and handle the limit-setting: Mrs. 
X publicly rebuked her son when he touched one of the exhibits- 

` This information, along with many other items, helps create 4 


Picture not only of family expectations but also of the quality ? 
mother-son relationships. 


WRITTEN COMMENTS 


Most reporting systems require a parent to sign and comm anb 
The nature of the comments is often revealing of parental expect?" 
tions and feelings. It may also indicate the extent of parent 
interest in school. 

Frequently, other notes pass between home and school: excuse? 
requests, releases. The Way these are written, the paper apt 
which they are written, the language used by the parent all ad 
bits to the total jigsaw puzzle. They can be saved and incorporat? 
into the teacher's records as additional data. 


"LIFE SPACE" TOURS 


Аз an addition to home visits, exploring the neighborhood se 
Which a child lives can give the teacher insight into neighborho? 
forces that cre affecting the youngster. Contrast, for example; 
following two excerpts of “life space” information: 
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. Jimmy lives in the "commercial" zone of Suburbia. The building 
in which he lives is a two-story wooden one covered with brick 
veneer, The building is about 50 feet long, facing the trolley and 
railroad tracks, The ground floor of the house contains a tavern, à 
tailor shop, and a radio shop. On the right of this building and flush 
against it is a one-story brick building which houses the Venetian 
Blind Company. On the right of this building is another brick build- · 
10, one story, which houses the Screen Cabinet shop. Between these 
two buildings is an alley about 8 feet wide which runs to the back of 
the buildings. The trolley tracks and the railroad tracks both run close 
Ls Jimmy's house, the trolley, tracks are located about 15 feet from 
P» front door, and the railroad tracks are about 200 feet from the 

оог. 

I walked through the alley that separates the Venetian Blind Com- 
Pany from the Screen Cabinet shop, and came upon а vacant lot about 
125 feet long by 75 feet wide. The alleyway itself was clean but the 
lot was strewn with bits of broken glass, an empty wine bottle, and 
bits of old lumber. In one corner of the lot, a pile of refuse was 
burning and in the other corner а man in a red baseball cap and 
khaki trousers was raking refuse into а pile. As I watched the man 
raking refuse, a little boy about six years old came through the alley 
and into the lot, He was dressed in a cowboy suit, and was jumping 
горе as he made his way across the lot. With him was a little girl 
about five, clutching a loaf of bread to her chest with her left hand 
m Swinging a short piece of rope above her head with her right 

and, 


Ann lives with her mother and father in a cement block house and 


Store combined, painted white. The store extends across the front of 
oe building and the living quarters are in the back. The living quar- 
=з consist of a small den or heating hall, two bedrooms, à kitchen, 
dinette and a bath. A few hundred yards across the field and back of 
Ann’s house is the home of her married brother, 4 four room pink 
Stucco house. 

A paved road runs in front of the s 
а little to the left sits a large white h 


tore. Across this highway and 
ouse with front lawn full of 
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shrubbery, back yard shaded by close set pecan trees and numerous 
white painted out buildings also in back. 

Across the highway and a few paces down is another white farm- 
house, with chinaberry trees growing in the front yard and tool shed 
in back. A field of cotton is growing across the highway in front of 
the store. (Ann’s house.) Beyond that is the railroad on which 4 
freight train passes at least twice daily. Cultivated fieids of cotton 
corn, tobacco, and other crops stretch for about a mile back of Anns 
home to a background of forest, in the edge of which are two other 
farm dwellings, both unpainted but with "clean" surroundings. 


It can be seen quite readily that these two youngsters are grow: 
ing up in different worlds, with probably different pressures аш 
expectations that will lead to somewhat different outlooks on life. 

Knowledge such as this can be useful to the teacher in meeting 
individual needs through curriculum experiences (42) of inter 
personal relationships. 

Neighborhoods as a whole can be evaluated according to status 
(46:6). 

There may be a difference between what the teacher conceives 
to be the environmental "life space" of a child and his psycho" 
logical life space. An interesting and useful study can be done en 
this by asking the children to tell or write about such topics Li 
"What I see on the way to school," or "My neighborhood." 
would expect that the child's concept of what is important to { 
would be different from the teacher's, revealing something abo? 
his attitudes and values, his orientation to his surrounding 
might be said that both what is there to be seen and what he 
chooses to see affect his development. 


tell 


ANALYSIS OF COMMUNITY DATA 


' е 
In general, after the data has been highlighted according t? e 
Same system used in Chapter 3, several main generalizations таў 
be arrived a: from the information available: 


1. Generalizations about the complexity of cultural demands. 
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a. ' 
What are the areas of agreement and conflict along the dif- 
k fusion continuum? 
: E socializing agencies working at cross-purposes? 
. Are the membership groups displaying similar or diverse ex- 
Жс pectations? 
F eneralizations about the role of interpersonal relations in the 
Socialization process. 
ч ы are the models, the significant adults, for the child? 
s p do they demonstrate affection, support, etc., or the lack 
its 
© Mun kind of emotional climate of feeling are they provid- 
ing: š 
3. NS 
Generalizations about techniques for socializing. 
E What techniques are used? 

Е Are they in keeping with the philosophy of the democratic 

ethic of respect and dignity of the individual? Are they re- 
& lated to the goal of maximum self-development? ` 
: eneralizations about the impact of culture upon the organism. 

. What modifications or channelizations of bodily processes are 
created or demanded by the culture (i.e, when and what to 
eat, cleanliness training, expression of emotion) ? 

two intermediate steps. Probably 
data after they have been high- 
of membership groups and 
they wish, and how they are 


ET may be approached after 

Mecum for attacking the 

айе is to organize them 1n terms 
€mpt to see wbo is at work, wbat 

&oing about it. 

оре step, using who, what, 

Р а according to socializing agency. 
i rom the generalizations arrived at o 

ces, the major generalizations can be drawn. 

ОЁ course, we have only worked one side of a two-way street. 
in eu arrived at no understanding of the processes by which the 
e takes over or rejects aspects of his culture ard handles the 
Complexity and confusion of the demands. This willbe discussed 
ш Chapter 6. 


and how again, is to organize 


п membership and agency 
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14. 


15. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Contribution of Peers to Self-Development 


S ———— 


ed upon sex, family, caste, 


A society has not only sub-societies bas 
but also subcultures that 


X: and other membership distinctions 
€ age-graded. Children have worlds of their own, ways of life 
Patterned upon the adult, called peer cultures. These peer cultures 
аге sub-adult and age-graded. It might be said that all children in 
а given society who are at approximately the same developmental 
age are members of a distinct peer culture, А number of peer cul- 
tures exist between the time of beginning elementary school and 
the time of acceptance into adulthood. 

What are the characteristics of these cultures? Tryon points 
Cut that they have “many of the same general characteristics as 
adult societies, that is, they have group purposes, standards or 
Values, and rules of behavior; some of these are explicit but more 
an are implicit, though widely accepted and understood” (52: 

Like the adult culture, the peer culture has many subgroups; 
Membership groups that operate on an intimate face-to-face level. 
These are peer groups. They act as the major teaching agency of 
the peer society. 

A youngster has membership in the peer culture at large because 
of his stage of development. He may or may not have membership 
in а face-to-face group within the peer culture. The distinction be- 
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tween peer culture and peer group needs to be drawn because of 
this. The children in a sixth-grade classroom, for example, may be 
long to more than one peer culture, and to many peer groups, only 
some of which may be represented by more than one child in that 
room. We have said that developmental status varies widely in 2 
School class; we should therefore not expect or assume that the 
class is a peer group or even one peer culture, While the classroom 
is a personal-social field in which behavior occurs, and some of the 
dynamics or forces at work are "group" forces, there is а dif- 
ference between this adult-organized, supervised, and controlled 
situation and the peer group. 


THE PEER GROUP 


What is a group? A group has а structure, a unity which binds 
it together. It is more than a collection of people who just Һарре? 
to be in the same place at the same time, Members of a group hav? 
emotional, feeling ties to one another, bonds of loyalty that they 
guard and reinforce, Groups have histories—they go through 
growth phases and change. A peer group may have some of il 
same members in it from second grade through twelfth as it moves 
up the age-grade culture, but it changes in many ways—values, 
behaviors, membership requirements, status organization. 

A group also has goals, purposes, aims, Its stated aims ma 
differ from what adults Perceive to be happening, but no group 


exists without &roup goals as well as individual goals. The Shesits 
State: 


All informally organized Broups have at least the followin’ 
features: 


1. Common motive or motives conducive to interaction among 
individuals, 

Differential effects of the interaction Process on individuals. 
Rise of а group structure with hierarchical statuses within it. И 
Standardization of values or norms or other group products !? 


2. 
3. 
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terms of which activities within the group are regulated [46: 
192]. 


Each peer group is unique. It takes from the general peer cul- 
ture some of its values and ways of behaving but it has its own 
Organization, its own developmental history, its own climate of 
interpersonal relationships, its own codes and customs. Just as the 
family serves as the screener of the adult culture, the peer group 
acts as the screener of the peer culture. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PEER SOCIETY 


CREATIVE FORCES 


, Societies exist because of human needs. What forces combine to 
bring the peer society and peer groups into existence? Why are 
these groups so strong and why do they persist so long? 

Physiological development is а precursor of peer group be 
havior. Peer groups cannot come into existence until the organism 
has provided sufficient structure for certain coordination skills to 
be learned, Since these groups are sub-adult, and, as we shall see, 
as independent as possible of adult supervision, children have to 
be able to dress themselves and take care of bodily functions by 
themselves in order to be ready for peer group membership. In 
addition, the child must have enough coórdination skill to play 
Sven primitive group games—he must be able to throw à ball and 
Catch it, hold a rope and turn it rhythmically, etc. Peer groups, 
then, as distinct from casual play groups, probably do not form 
Until school age. i 

These groups operate to provide opportunities for meeting the 


needs of youngsters to utilize their bodies—to manipulate muscles, 


test strength and dexterity. They provide a channel for activity 


drives which are so insistent during the growing-up years. They 
Provide a setting for handling the feelings and urges, the fears 
and aspirations that accompany the bodily changes of adolescence. 


У 
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Thus physiological forces exert a powerful influence in creating 
needs for group formation. ; 

Social forces are exerted by the parents and the school which 
place value on &roup membership and formation. Riesman (4 ) 
has made acute observations of the urban middle-class "push" for 
popularity as a major value. Since the peer society tends to mirog 
the adult society, although sometimes in a "Coney Island mirror, 
rather than a "vanity" one, this adult emphasis on social pop 
larity contributes to the formation of the group. Parents push their 
children for earlier and earlier social experience; they expect pre 
schoolers playing in the street to share toys, play “nicely,” take 
turns, and be liked. They have birthday parties at two, dancing 
school at four, and, of Course, nursery school with its emphasis ОП 
social group skills, ; 

The elementary school too exerts tremendous pressure on chil- 
dren to work in Broups. Sharing, taking turns, learning social roles 
are considered curricular goals of the first grade, 

Bonney and Powell, for example, find reassuring the fact that 
highly acceptable (to the other children) first-graders were those 
who were characterized by greater conformity, behavior in the 
classroom as characterized by the following: 


Р ч РА 
1. They аге more conforming to classroom requirements and € 


pectations. They abide by the teacher's "definition of the situa” 
tion." 


2. They smile more frequently, , 

3. They more frequently engage in some form of cooperative 
voluntary, group participation, 

4, They make more voluntary contributions to their groups. T 

5. They are less likely to be alone during free play or activity 
periods [7:492]. 

This clearly Shows, in this situation, school pressure for Bros 
acceptance, mémbership, and social skills. It also demonstrates 
several other’ factors: valuing conformity, first-grade “harmony p 
with teacher expectations, and the inference that Riesman's "other 
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directed" personality (one whose behavior is chameleon-like) is 
being taught by the school as well as the home as the well-adjusted 
personality. 

The adult expectations of having friends, being liked, getting 
along with others thus serve as contributors to the formation and 
Persistence of peer groups. 

Individual needs growing out of organismic and cultural forces 
become additional forces for peer group formation. Prescott has 
defined these ego needs as "contact with reality, harmony with 
reality, progressive symbolization, increasing self-direction, a fair 
balance between success and failure, and attaining selfhood or 
individuality” (40:118-124). How do these operate in relation 
to peer group formation, strength, and persistence? 


First, the needs for increasing self-direction and attaining self- 


hood may be seen in the struggle for independence from adults. 
developmental task of 


bos child of school age is working on the 

Baining more independence from the family group. Since he still 
Кы security needs and lacks the strength to really "go it alone," 
his peer group serves as a source of power to him (6:251), anew 
Security base from which to wage the war of the apron-string and 
Psychological umbilical cord. It is ironic, perhaps, that in his 
fight for selfhood and against the demands of the adult he creates 
* Broup with rigid conformity demands and, to some degree, 
harsher standards than those he is resisting; But at least the peer 
8toup is his creation, and the demands are being made as part of 
the price one pays to “fight the good fight.” ОЁ course, he needs 
Psychological solidarity to wage the kind of hot and cold wat 
Fonte engage in in relation to adults. They have learned this, too, 
from Observing our adult society in operation! 
lity-seeking 
6-448). They serve as places 
th language, Sex, danger, 
roups are testing grounds, 


Second, exploratory needs—rea needs—are met 


t 

tough peer groups (8:499; 30:44 
i here youngsters can experiment—Wi 
interpersonal relations, strength. These 8 
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badly needed testing grounds for exploring many of the meanings 
of the adult world. 

Third, achievement needs, too, are given an opportunity for 
satisfaction in the peer society (48:21). Since these youngsters are 
attempting to move away, psychologically, from the adults, the 
achievement labels—grades, marks, adult approval—are not the 
ones that satisfy. Since they are not permitted some of the achieve 
ment labels they see available to fully accepted adults—jobs, 
homes, material possessions, prestige etc.—they must turn to an- 
other audience for signs of success. The peer group fills this need, 
and sometimes applauds and rewards behavior that is not accept- 
able to adults as part of this process. Perhaps one reason for the 
strength of persistence of these groups is the prolonged period of 
non-adult status with its achievement labels that exists in ОШ 
society. The long time required for training, the length of time 
Опе must stay in school, may act to strengthen the peer group ig 
the late adolescent years when otherwise it might lose some of its 
force. This may be seen in the continued operation of peer grouP 8 
on collegiate campuses after people of comparable age have bee? 
absorbed into the adult working force, 

Just as organic structure had to reach a certain level before ре 
Broup membership became possible, individual development, too, 
must have arrived at a certain point. The child has to be able tO 
share, to Coóperate, to converse, to predict another’s feelings and 
behavior in order for Broups to operate. This, too, would suggest 
that peer groups cannot come into existence until elementary 
school. Play groups and contact with age-mates certainly help 22 
Providing experiences that lead to their development, but struc 
tured, purposeful peer groups require organic and mental de 
velopment more characteristic of the elementary-school child. 

These individual psychological needs—for independence fro™ 
adults, for belonging, achievement, exploration, and experiment?" 
tion—combired with the bodily and social forces lead to the 
creation of the peer Society, to its strength, and to its persistence 
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THE PEER GROUP AS A TEACHING AGENCY 


Needs are met through learning experiences. The peer group 
provides a setting for experience and learning ОЁ values, standards, 
roles, skills that enable youngsters to meet the needs for which 
не Broup is created. 

"Through interaction in groups, the members develop values, 
attitudes, standards and social norms. They learn what a group 
expects of each member in the way of action and belief and feel 
obligated to ‘make good' " (48:25). Peer groups are vital, pro- 
ductive forces in the society; they assume positive attributes as a 
major teaching agency of the society. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VALUES 

The values which are emphasized in a peer group are related to 
the developmental level of the group. Some values may stay the 
Same throughout, but the behavior which is acceptable in demon- 
Strating the value may change. 

Adequacy is highly valued in the peer gro 
Strated in many ways and varies in relation t 
At certain ages, it is adequacy in physical str 
Su "toughness"; later on, it is adequacy in social skills—dancing, 
thinking up new ideas. The major activities of a group and their 
Selection of status people constitute а function of their value 
System at that time. Recognizing that values shift, and therefore 
that status position and activities shift, can lead the teacher to 
More effective relationships with the group. 

What are some of the other values that these groups express 

' and teach? A number of authors have stressed the conformity de- 
mands of peer groups (3, 6 17, 32, 44). Riesman states: “The 
“Hort is to cut every one down to size who stands up or out in any 
direction, Beginning with the very young and going.on from there, 
Overt vanity is treated as one of the worst offenses, . . . Being 
high-hat is forbidden" (44:71). "The peer group becomes the 


up. It may be demon- 
o developmental age. 
ength, athletic prow- 
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measure of all things; the individual has no defenses the group 
cannot batter down" (44:83). 

The positive value of recognition of the rights of others (8: 
502) is learned by peer group membership. So are such values as 
responsibility, coóperation, self-sacrifice, and courage. Peer group t 
value having new experiences, imitating older groups—growing 
up, popularity, and a “we-group-belonging” feeling among others- 

The way a value is lived out may be disturbing to adults eve 
though the value itself is also found in the adult society. For 
example, the value of loyalty is a common one to both peer ап 
adult worlds, Teachers find that this means, to some of the peers, 
"don't snitch to the teacher,” cheat when you can, aid a pal {0 
“get away with” something if you can, lie to authority if you have 
to. These codes are severely enforced by the group. 

Similarly, courage is exemplified in many ways. It may F 
demonstrated by pitched battles between neighborhood groups, by 
playing “chicken” in hot rods (riding with the left wheels on thé 
white line and racing toward a car doing the same thing—the 
first one to swerve is “chicken” or yellow), or by accepting dares 
or by seeing if you can pilfer something without running а%87 
and without getting caught. Some of these behaviors can be СОП" 
sidered “delinquent,” but all boy groups have some techniques 
which require each member to "live dangerously” and pf xi^ 
himself, 

Peer Broups, then, are conveyors of values which are necessary 
in the adult society, although the Ways in which they are convey® 
may not seem appropriate to the adults, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS 


Skills are also taught in these Broups—athletic skills and social 
skills; skills that are essential for enabling the group to meet ii 
needs. Since status in the group hinges strongly upon adequacy» 
and since the.need for status (recognition, achievement) is а poti 
force in pushing individuals into peer groups, peer group Ра? 
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ticipation results in the development of adequacies. What these 
skills are depends upon the culture in which the particular group 
1$ Operating and upon its age level. For example, in a description 
of peer group life їп Brooklyn, Klonsky reminisces: "Slug-ball 
н played off the sides of apartment houses on а court that is four 
Sidewalk boxes in area, with the cracks serving as boundary lines. 
As one of a large family of games such as stoopball, box ball, hit- 
the-crack, etc. which are enclosed and restricted by the sidewalk, 
it demands an ability to maneuver freely in tight Mondrian forms. 
Weight and strength are no advantage: only celerity, jump, а 
shrewd eye, and a quick hand. The kid who knows how to slice 
the ball and to cut corners with precision can trim anyone bigger 


and stronger than himself. 
“In the country, positions would have been reversed” (28:182). 
Crist's study demonstrates that peer group participation aids in 
developing social poise. "The primary BrOUP in the form of a 
Bang' or 'clique' of a bisexual nature played an important func- 
be in the preparation of the individual for dating by helping to 
minimize anxieties, fears, frustration and shyness” (12:25). 


ROLES 

roup participation. Just as the 
urvive without differentiation 
n through "teamwork," the 


i Roles, too, are learned through 8 
dividual human organism cannot 5 
ОЁ "specialists" and their integratio 
8toup cannot flourish unless certain functions are performed. 


here are group-centered roles and individual-centered roles; there 
done and others that aid 


ate functions that aid in getting things 3 
es Creating a good climate of feeling. These roles, or behaviors, 
аге learned in these groups and are accorded various statuses de- 
Pending upon how important the group perceives them to be for 
effective functioning. There are other roles—the scapegoat and 
What Кед terms the “mascot”? (the role of a person who is 
treated as “special” although he belongs to à minority group, Of 


1 Fritz Redl, in a lecture to District of Columbia schoolteachers, February, 1955. 
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differs from the others in recognizable ways—according to лар 
the individual is still rejected) whose function it is to drain off э k 
tility that cannot be expressed safely in other ways. We shall ie 
in detail at roles in a later section, but here it is necessary to E 
nize that learning through role taking is a major way in wh A 
individuals develop, and that the peer group serves a vital purpo 
in providing opportunities for this, ‘ot 
Thus, it may be seen that peer groups have taken over Ю 
eaching functions їп our society. To some degree they have pic и" 
up the slack created by the changes in family life; they ip a 
the work of the school; and they aid in the preparation for а 


re 
living in the community. The skilled slug-ball player learned mO 
than how to 


THE PEER GROUP AS A SAFE HAVEN 


In the struggle for inde 


| ; ince 
pendence, security needs continue. 5 
the child is ambivalent 


(torn both Pro and con) about accep EA 
У, he needs а refuge, a place he feels co ы 
fortable and "at home," а place where he can kick off his sho at 
relax, and feel support. “. . . The peer group, in one form ity 
other, becomes very important to the child because it gives gu 
to its members" (8:508). In addition to security giving 10 ing 
emancipation Process from the home, membership and Dalec 
aid in urban living where lack of small, face-to-face peer др us 
membership leaves Опе very much alone against the city. It 23 id 
а function of the Peer group to meet emotional needs for ide 
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fication with others at a time when the youngster is changing his 
relationships with adults and with the larger community. 


THE PEER GROUP AS A SOCIAL FORCE IN THE GREATER 
COMMUNITY 


Another major function of these groups might be perceived by 
analyzing their behavior. Whether or not the members perceive 
this, or set it as a goal, the group has an impact upon the adult 
world. It obviously influences the behavior of parents and teachers 
because they are interacting constantly. It also influences the be- 
havior of the community at large by the way in which it acts out 
Its values, 

Again, behavior must be perceived as tak 
With all parts mutually affecting one another. (See Figure 7.) 

We must, therefore, ask ourselves not only what effect 
8toup membership has on the development of the individual but 
also what peer groups do to all of us. 


ing place in a field, 


peer 


Let us summarize: Peer groups have a natural history. They 


агіѕе out of a combination of physiological, social, and psycho- 
logical forces upon individuals. They serve as major teaching 
agencies for conveying values and teaching skills, knowledge, and 
Toles, They affect the sense of security of the individual and con- 
tribute to his self-development. They not only affect the individual 
Member but exert an influence on parents, teachers, and the greater 


community, 


DATA THE TEACHER SHOULD SEEK 


In order to understand the peer culture and its peer groups, the 


teacher needs data to answer the following questions: 

1. What are the activities of the peers? 

2. What roles are played in the group? 

3. What roles, people, and personalit 
corded status? 


By whom? 
y characteristics are ac- 
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Figure 7. In F, the total field, P (parents), T (teachers), and GC (greater come 

munity forces) have all been pushing | (the individual) into PG (peer 

group) membership. When PG's are formed, they in turn, exert pressure ш 
P, T, and GC, forcing them to modify their behavior. 


4. What are requirements for membership? 

5. What is the organizational pattern? 

6. What are the codes and customs? 

7. How does the group make its impact upon the individua! i 
8. How does the peer culture interact with the adult culture 


ACTIVITIES OF PEERS 


Activities of peer groups vary widely according to cultural back 
ground, sex, and age. However, various researches have four 
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patterns of activities that can be us 

; ed by teachers as guid 

for seeking activity data. on 
> їп а study of Australian boy and girl gangs (boys 9-13, 

8 ls 11-13), found that their activities could be divided into four 

Main categories: 


i е activities. Amongst boys, 44 per cent of all gang 
£i z A v were of this type, e.g., arranging fights, raiding orchards 
pulli n-patches, throwing stones, birds’ nesting and bush-roaming, 

ing down fences, lighting bush fires. The girls’ predatory activi- 


=. mainly confined to teasing others not in the gang, and trying 
other gangs. 
в Ed activities. "These may be divided 
(1) ed and the socially approved. 
Disapproved. Here boys’ gangs 
in such behavior as smoking, telling sex yarns 
(2) pied. and swearing. 
bproved. Only one boys’ gang could be included here, but 
seven of the girls’ gangs spent their time in such ways 25 
Practising hobbies, discussing writing secret 
reports, and talking about rival gangs- 
дал, Sport. About the same proportion of both boys' and girls’ 
a went hiking, fishing, rabbiting ог playing competitive games. 
Geet always in the nude, was а Very common activity of boys 
` Fi but was not mentioned by the girls. 
чы, service. This category is represi 
Si A It included helping each other wi 
dissi ing information about Health and Temperance, 
ed or disliked people [11:117]. 


into the socially disap- 


exclusively were represented 
(“smut ses- 


poems ог books, 


esented by four girls’ 
th school homework, 
and helping 


k is interesting to note that Crane's people were teachers college 
a from country towns, reminiscing about their рен; 
егеп ег, the sharp differences in sex-appropriate behavior, а dif- 
bes се we shall see in other activity studies, shows the role of the 
st Les in teaching the sex culture. 
ties 3 ler found, in addition to age 
» that children at different points On the statu: 


raded differences in activi- 
s continuum en- 
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gaged in different activities. For example, in Brasstown, a middle 
western community, upper-middle-class sixth- and eighth-grade 
children were engaged in dancing lessons while their lower-class 
age-mates were working or going to movies. While the boys in 
the former group belonged to Scouts, lower-class boys were more 
often active in the YMCA (47:39-40). d 

In observing younger children, Biber and her associates foun 
sex differences in peer activities, During rhythms, the seven-year 
old boys would clown, chase each other, and generally use 2 
situation for sociability and release of energy following in 1005 
outline the teacher's directions but not allowing themselves to n. 
cramped by them" (2:87). The girls, on the other hand, co? 
formed to directions, 

These authors found that card swapping, finger-cross tag, fight 
ing were characteristic of both sexes, while rope jumping um 
dramatic plays were predominantly female and ball playing н. 
predominantly male (2:191-208). They note: "Many seven је 
olds are so far from a level of successful participation in definitely 
patterned games like baseball that simpler activities like д 
Swapping or finger-cross tag consume the major portion of time 
(2:192). " 

Ап analysis of data compiled by teachers participating in chi 
study programs in several states disclosed that dramatic play E 
ritual games decreased from kindergarten through eighth йт x 
for white children, and from second grade through eighth * 
Negro children. Team Sports showed a progressive pes 
from second through eighth grade, Individual competitive gam ^ 
increased through fourth grade but declined in the eighth, whi 
collecting things reversed this trend, decreasing through the four 
and increasing through the eighth (43:268-271). bá 

Elementary-school children in the packing-house area of Өш 5 
representing ѓлапу ethnic cultures, reported that ball playing T 
their most popular activity, with roller-skating and other e 1 
activities enjoyed by a great many. Over 80 percent enjoyed tê 
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in Е нир 
ie ES many quiet activities and passive participation items were 
ed. Low participation was found in handicrafts and club 
memberships (50). 
2 p found that dating and dating behavior (dancing, card 
s hes kissing, holding hands, moderate necking) were activities 
inth- to twelfth-graders attending a universi laborat 
School (12:25) i : sete 
1h ат уш 
ze above variety of activities and the developmental trends 
Ep in them demonstrates the need for gathering specific 
E rmation about the peer groups with which the teacher inter- 
а Some activities are predictable, but since each group is unique, 
y a study of the group itself can reveal its particular pattern. 


ROLE 
OLES PLAYED AND BY WHOM 


ri have said that the taking of roles is ess 
2 pment and is a learning process for the ind 
(Sa qm in particular groups? 

ae of roles or functions can b 
ка An they can be “swapped” aroun 
in& ifferent demands. Every functioning group has youngsters 
Biss Who might be called “players” —who perform tasks that keep 
b T moving toward a group goal—and youngsters who might 
öf Lm as “boosters” —those who enhance the self-feelings 
БЕГ, ers (19). For example, in а ball game there are players who 
who tm with adequacy at bat or in the field, who know the rules, 
v the hits and catches that push the team toward victory. 
te "i еч also players who cheer the team on, inspire them, who 
"gs € "holler guys" and back slappers; the encouragers and 
Spark plugs." Some youngsters may play both kinds of roles in a 
Biven situation, 
assi here аты both formal and informal roles performed in groups; 
lae jobs and self-imposed functions. There таў be a big dif- 
and "à between the chairman, who has a formal, assigned role, 
€ organizer, summarizer, and moderator (1) all of whom 


ential for group de- 
ividual, What roles 


e performed by an indi- 
d as different situations 
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have leadership functions that may be performed informally by 
any member. 

What are some of the specific roles played in peer groups? In 
game situations, a position on the team may be considered a role: 
pitcher, outfielder, shortstop; center, end, halfback; cheerleader, 
coach, umpire. In clubs or organized activities there are positions, 
too, which require roletaking: chairman, secretary, vice-chairman; 
patrol leader, senior patrol leader; monitor, milk-money collecto» 
board eraser. However, while we wish data on whether these roles 
exist and who plays them, we need information on the inform 
but perhaps more pervasive roles that youngsters play in group % 
"There's always a sissy and a tough guy, a wisecracker, a bully, 4 
nice guy and a blowhard” (28:180). There's always an "eps 
erator" or "politician," an "idea man," an argument settler, * 
Worrier, a traditionalist (“We've always done it this way!) 2 
radical, a membership guardian or blackballer. There's always i 
discussion Broups, those who seek and supply information, those 
who seek and volunteer opinions, those who keep the group i 
the topic and those who operate "on their own" (1, 18, 19). 

By a study of the roles performed in a group, and who performs 
them, we can more nearly complete our picture of what this group 
Sees as important and what it is teaching its members. 


RE 
ROLES, PEOPLE, AND PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS THAT А 
ACCORDED STATUS 


Peer groups are not egalitarian; the membership gets organized 
into some hierarchical arrangement from the top dog on vu. 
from high man to low man on the totem pole. This system а 
different status for members can provide clues concerning е 
dynamics of Ње Broup, its major motivations and goals. Car 
roles, and consequently the people who play them, are ассо? t 
high status; others, low. Certain skills and personality chase 
istics translated into action through informal roles are also mi E 
ranked. We would expect to find two factors effecting status 1 © 
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Broup: (1) the age level of the group and (2) the sex of the 
Broup. 

In an elementary school, fourth-grade boys chose as popular 
those possessing athletic ability and the ability to make others 
laugh, while fourth-grade girls had no very significant choices; in 
the sixth grade, the list of traits for popular boys included, in 
addition to the two mentioned above, bossiness, unfriendly teas- 
ing, expressiveness to the teacher, friendliness, sharing, display of 
anger, and settling difficulties without adult help. The popular 
Birls in the sixth grade were described by their peers as possessing 
athletic ability and general capability and being expressive to the 
teacher, friendly, obedient, and helpful to others (45:172). We 
Can see the greater elaboration of peer group structure in the sixth 
Brade as compared to the fourth in these findings. 

In a junior high school, athletic ability, as measured by tests and 
Participation in varsity and intramural sports, was the predomi- 
— factor in conditioning choices of best-liked boys (33:79- 


Tryon's study of adolescents, 2 classic in the literature on peer 
mental trend and the sex- 


Culture, demonstrates both the develop 
difference trend. She grouped traits (which were а mixture of be- 
haviors, skills, and generalized judgments by peers) into clusters 
оп the basis of choices by twelve- and fifteen-year-old boys and 
Bitls, Table 5 has been created from her findings (53:557—564). 
“During the period between ages twelve and fifteen, values for 
815 underwent some revolutionary changes; values for boys 
underwent relatively minor changes, mainly in terms of slightly 
shifted emphases. The most outstanding difference between the 
Younger boys and girls seems to center around those components Or 
Walities which differentiate individuals in terms of amount of 
gressive and overt, gross activity. One difference should be 
Noted between the fifteen-year-old boys and girls. Attractiveness 
to the Opposite sex for the boys has not been thought of as some- 
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thing specific and independent, as it apparently is for the girls" 
(53:565). 


TABLE 5. Changes in Status Value with Age and Sex 


Boys—12 years 


Girls—12 years 


- Most related to prestige 


Daring, leader, active in games, 
friendly, 


- Related to prestige 
Restless, talkative, attention-getting. 


. Desirable 
Bossy, fights, unkempt, _ 


‚ Most related to prestige 


Popular, good-looking, friendly, < 
Enthusiastic, happy, humor abou 
self. 


- Related to prestige 


Restless, talkative, attention-getting- 
(Traits in this cluster have very 
different values for girls and for 
boys.) 


. Irrelevant 


Daring, leader, humor about jokes- 


15 years 
- Very important 
Popular, good-looking, friendly, en- 
thusiastic, 
Daring, leader, active 
fights. 
- Some importance 
Happy, humor about jokes, 
- Irrelevant 
Restless, 


in games, 


talkative, attention-getting, 


15 years 


- Important 


Tidy, good-looking, older friends. 
Popular, friendly, enthusiastic, hapPY> 
humor about jokes, daring, leader. 


- Related to heterosexual adjustment 


Active in games, humor about sel 
(inversely related) , 


+ Irrelevant 


Restless, talkative, attention-gettin£ 


bossy, fights, 


manipulate the grou 
the status of others, 
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the val 

Pisas of these groups. Furthermore, they can place undue 
teacher fer group membership for membership's sake. The 
A ould not use his influence to enhance the "other- 
youngster түшү drives of children, but should use it to help 
ibus. S learn some of.the positive things that peer groups 


REQUI 
REMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP? 


In additi 
ition to understanding and accepting the group's values 


36 Ў 
a en skill in activities in which the group engages, and 
еа ой » play roles that enhance the group, there are other 
dudeq i. e basis of which individuals may be selected or ex- 

These m membership. 
some of гал reflect Ње adult culture and utilize and take over 
and Es biases and prejudices of the adult world. Belonging 
Meaning Pin are important to them. “Weeness” in order to have 
са as to be balanced by "they-ness"—those who are 
or any peer term for different and 
luded because of ethnic mem- 
the status continuum (47: 
" or neighborhood, or for 
ber of a different culture 


rips,” ч“ 
"Ens cm queers,” 
ership (4 ps cd may be exc 
f al 3), different position on 
апу reason im a different “block 
Broup, at marks them as à mem 

T si 
inr xn to gauge rapidly the changes ' 
Baining "ie, the swings in fad and opin 
Ог confo mbership and retaining status. With the strong demand 
© Bro rmity, status position is not 2 constant but may shift as 
"p develops. Youngsters who are alert to these changes and 


Ove wi = 
t ith them, and the one who acquires unique facility to lead 
intain status. It might be 


ec 

Saiq pne (44:72-73), are able to mat 

Ve to th that the one who sets the pace must be unusually sensi- 

tont an a feelings of others so that he doesn't step too far out in 
thus become a "character" and therefore*an outsider. 


eh 
аз to be but a half-step ahead, 4 little different—and more 


that are taking place 
ion, is important in 
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important, a little different in the "right" direction, the -— 
in which the group will and is ready to move. The initiator, s 
is in а perilous position; it is no wonder that most of the ab 
members "play it safe.” This, too, is a reflection of the а a 
society. One must have high status to be an initiator to begin with, 
and, if you succeed, your idea is taken over and copied for жү 
consumption. In women's clothing, the Paris original, if “good, 


is soon sold in Ohrbach's basement; on TV, a "Lucy" leads to many 


s à х че 
family comedy Programs; in men's wear, the Madison Aven 
charcoal gray suit no Io 


nger serves as a differentiator of adult 
status—even a university professor wears one! "n 
Thus the peer Society's membership system serves to teach ie 
dren the status System of the adults and reflects the values pa 
in the adult Society, Understanding the motives for acceptance an 
rejection serve to give the teacher not only a picture of what the 
peers are working on but also a mirror image of the community 
dynamics at work. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN 


socially acceptable (55). High-schoo] youngsters have stereotype 
about the behavior 


of their sex and the Opposite sex on dates (1 0)» 
The author has ob. 
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Birls as they A а values and motives to high-school boys and 
the арый nk back on their experiences. The organization of 
Оле усе ы along sexual lines in preadolescence acts, perhaps, 
вний і of what is sex-appropriate behavior and, 
bets of the A y the stereotypes concerning the behavior of mem- 
along with k^ posite sex. In this way it acts as an educational force, 
sex roles. e family, for helping youngsters learn appropriate 

Organizat; 
and E of the group reflects its membership requirements 
Choices зш of group steretoypes. Cleavage (the lack of mutual 
боесо an identifiable line, such as sex) тау exist on race, 
с status, old settlers versus new arrivals, urban versus 


ru 
tal, etc, (37: 199) 
€ teach ш 
cher might look for the rigidity or looseness of organiza- 
cers (11) or the long-term 


ou election of formal offi 

os status position. 
might be al- personal relationsbips that 
"OM Heads under organization. 
© have A. ies adequacy, performance, and membership; 
Tecall that ed at the group as an educative force. We should 
Need for а of the needs bringing the 8rouP into existence is the 
ё in bien support, relatedness-to-others. The climate of 
biguous, m Broup, therefore, is highly important. It is more 
» More intangible, more difficult to detect and record in 


exist among the members 
We have discussed the 


ildre 
he i2) toward each other reflects the climate. The degree 
YES to th contact—hands on shoulder, pats Оп back—may give 
а Qualitat S quality ut relationship. Any interpersonal situation has 
“lement у emotional tone to it. No behavior exists without an 
Sect, E affect or "feeling." Group behavior has this qualitative 
Se О, and it is this we must look for and evaluate in order 
Jatedness" needs,of its mem- 


m 
bers, he group is meeting the “re 
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CODES AND CUSTOMS 


the 
What are the dress regulations, the language symbols, NT 
rituals, the behavior toward out-groups that reflect the basic va 
апд culture of the peer groups? 


P -shirts. 
Dress regulations are €asy to observe; blue jeans and T-shirts, 


1. Phallic—penita 
2. Ordeal—endurance of 
3. Demonstration of skill, 
4. Signing a docume 
5. Social aggression, 


itiati i i р ег 
Initiation devices serve to impress the newcomer with the pow' 
of the &toup, demons 


; Ё 
trate 8100р values, and increase feelings О 
identity, 


Pain, fear, indignity. 


nt and taking an oath. 


ived 
Pethaps another ritual, though one that might not be pase 
as Such by either adults or some of the peers, is the practice О 
“going Steady." p 


: rl 
arents are often Concerned that this means m 2 
Sex sophistication and lack of social experience before choice о: 


Сопїгї i 
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tions in this pr. S ociologists and anthropologists see certain £ 
convenient | жемиш or ritual. “It is nothing more nor less a E 
competition a пени between the parties concerned to licit 
cifically telat » «а social security." "It seems to be more spe- 
imeem (229) Р, b c 
in highly fors аге used in greeting and leaving one's peers and 
Officers. It о groups, їп the electing and inducting of 
Writin g the "a t almost be said in some of these Jatter groups that 

Standard ^s Mong takes on the form of a ritual. 

Broups, It Dee toward out-groups appears in many peer 
involve verh Hess stylized and patterned and thus a ritual. It may 
Sexual, reli # aggressions (“dirty bums,” “jerks” [46 :278]; or 
Pitcheq [Pe de or political insults [28:185]), organized 
(Prepubescene ps other physical aggressions, or studied rejection 
acher needs t ys toward girls). Whatever the forms, the 
ating ma o gather data about these rituals. 
Meeting Ба also be considered а group ritual; and the choice of 
ос е (the local corner drug store the hamburger palace, 
m parlor with the juke box, etc.) may be standardized 


Dow. 
в п to all “intimates.” 
Ow 
THE 
PEE 
R GROUP MAKES ITS IMPACT ON THE INDIVIDUAL 


Ano 
M 
ау to look at peer grou o determine 


the 
. ~ Mea; 

in thi ns by which they teach. Ritua 
as 


ps in action is t 
| certainly can be cons 


S Cate 
k: gory as well as in the above. More specifically we 
les? What are its rejection 


techniguecs oes the group enforce its ru 

a nid does it provide for or deny its members eX- 
Prova tech Vhat conformity demands does it make? What ap- 
00 d, PY a does it utilize? 
“Ys—by n the peer group exercis 
Owering the status of a me 


idered 
might 


wer? In a variety of 


e its po 
luding him com- 


ie This mber or exc 

ental Point L ^ 
Wiens ee also stressed by Margaret Mead in а Jecture to the Los Angeles 
€ Society, April, 1953. 
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pletely, by "taking him out behind the barn" for a major infrac- 
tion such as snitching to adults or being a “traitor,” by ridicule 
and deprivation of privileges. There may even be a drumhead 
court-martial and a public (to the group) punishment. Whatever 
it may be, it is an effective device because it hits at the core of the 
individual's self: his reasons for needin 


g and wanting member- 
ship. 


Through example, activity, role assignment, "bull sessions," 
circulation of books and magazines, etc., the group provides its 
members with experiences, It denies them experiences, too, when 
it sees them as a threat to or a violation of the group mores. 

It uses one need of the member to require of him other €x- 
periences that then become meaningful to him. "Many students 
were initiated into dating activity through a desire to become aC 
ceptable members of the group and to acquire status, They often 


expressed the opinion that, at the time they began, they had no 
particular interest in dating or in the particular person they dated 
(12:26). 


A study of activities, codes, and customs reveals the conformity 


demands made by the group. "The peer Broup rewards the child 
by meeting his... needs. ++. This reward is essentially group 
acceptance” (32:465). Acceptance may be demonstrated by elec 
tion to office; selection for a status Position on a team (pitcher as 
compared to low-status right fielder); complimentary remarks— 
“Boy, that was a good catch!” “Whatta play!”; slaps on the back 
and other physical gestures of approval; identification as a mem- 
ber—sweater, labeled jacket, patrol belt, fraternity pin. Rewards 
have to be visible, not only to the youngster receiving them but also 


to his peers, In this way, members are encouraged to work hard for 
the group and gain similar symbols of “arrival.” Again, we can 
see how the adult culture is being mirrored in this process, We use 
external Symbols as rewards—the Cadillac, Ње Phi Beta Карра 
key, the Varsity letter and Sweater, the A in English, 
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HOW THE PEER GROUP INTERACTS WITH ADULTS 


How do parents and peers affect each other? How do peers and 
teachers, peers and other adults, relate to each other? 

Since one of the dynamics in creating peer groups is the drive 
for independence from parents and other adults, teachers might 
look for evidences of hostility between these two groups. When 
Youngsters have to chose between adult and peer approval, what 
do they do? Warner reports, "An adolescent member of a boys' or 
girls’ clique will sometimes defy his or her family to maintain the 
Tespect of clique mates, should the interests of the two groups run 
counter to each other” (54:351). Peers often treat parents as 
aliens and use the strength of the group to apply pressure for in- 
“teased freedom. Parents report in discussion groups that they have 
difficulty dealing with the adolescent theme song: “But Ma, all 
the other kids are . . . !” Parents are forced by the peers to re- 
evaluate and reassess their standards. Teachers, too, can see this 
happ ening. Homework assignments and class organization and 
„аып methods are often modified by peer group Р! 

* collegiate ]evel, this may even lead administrations to the 

€claration of football holidays and lengthened vacations. The 
actions of peer groups have forced the greater community to 
Provide more recreation facilities and to explore the dynamics of 
© Special peer groups which are delinquent gangs. as 

In addition, peers act to teach parents. “What 15 learned ш е 
jen Broup [about “taste,” material goods, the "right thing to 
he, to wear, to say]? must be marketed at home, and vice 
tsa. |., The child consumer trainee becomes a consumer tutor 
In the home circle, ‘bringing up’ mother as well as father, Life 
x agazine recently ran a leading article on “Teenage ad d 
a Ше etiquettes and pastimes prevailing 19 nh xcd 

5; these pastimes were news even to some recent high-sc оо 
Braduates. Teen-agers must initiate adults rather than vice versa; 


pressure. On 


?Th 
e А s 
Words in brackets are this author's. 
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typical is the case, also cited in Lzfe, where teachers at a We 
high school imitated the idiomatic greeting style of the 'mos 
popular boy" (44:82). 

Not all the interaction flows from peers to adults, however; 
adults still strongly affect peers. “The farm family as a primary 
group appeared to have a more potent influence than the urban 
family in delaying full participation and acceptance in the adoles- 
cent peer culture. Farm students appeared to accept their рше 
codes and standards even when these conflicted with the codes ao 
standards of urban schoolmates" (12:27). Teachers, certainly, 
attempt to influence peer behavior. Other workers—group work- 
ers, recreationalists, police athletic leaguers—are trying to interact 
with peer groups with the hope of channeling their activities. We 
need data on what other adults, such as the proprietor of the 
candy store, say and do in their dealings with peers. 

With such information we will be able to assess how values а16 
formed and change both within the peer culture and within the 


adult culture, These data should serve the teacher in working with 
the peer groups in his classroom. 


: SUMMARY 


Because peer Broups act to meet a variety of needs, because s 
Broup is unique, and because these groups not only affect the! 
members but interact with members of the adult society, teachers 
and others who work with Peer groups need to secure explicit y 
formation concerning their activities, roles played, organization? 
pattern, codes and customs, control and teaching methods, 4% 
patterns of interactions with adults, Research illustrating some © 


the findings regarding these phases has been cited as illustrative 0 
what teachers might find. 


* GATHERING THE DATA 


There are three main techniques available to the teacher seeking 
peer group data: Observation, sociometrics, and interviews. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE GROUP IN ACTION 

There are five major situations in which observational tech- 
niques can be used: the classroom, the playground and school en- 
virons, field trips, the neighborhood frequented by a group, and 
the organized, adult-sponsored youth groups. 

In the classroom, the teacher can observ 
during class—the walking to or from the board or a work group, 
note passing, cheating, pencil borrowing, nudging and winking— 
that go on throughout the session, regardless of the subject. 

He can set up group situations in which children have oppor- 
tunities for interaction and choice of activities, work Ог play part- 
ners, committees, and observe the choice of activities, the roles 
assigned and assumed, the repartee, and all the modes of conduct. 


He might ask himself: 


e informal contacts 


1. Group discussion roles. 

&. Who asked for or gave information? How was 
others? 
Who asked for ог voiced opinions? How were they received? 

€ Who disagreed with whom? Over what issues? How was the 
argument resolved? 

d. Who used the discussion to draw 4 
he succeed? 

€. Who played the comic? | P i 

f. Who "pushed" the group to his own preconceived роо 

5. Who played such roles as: summarizer, moderator, eun 
How were their efforts viewed and/or used by the group! 

h. Who tried to make sure the class was “together” and involved 

, in what was going ОП? 

1. Who retreated from the discussion? 

* Interpersonal relations. 

а. Did the class demonstrate “cleavage” оп any 
choices, discussion, etc.)? 

b. How were feelings handled? 


it received by 


ttention to himself? Did 


pases (in sitting, 
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с. How did the students behave toward the teacher—apgressive, 
submissive, able to “take” him or leave him alone? + 


As with any list presented in this text, the purpose is to heighten 
awareness about what specifics can be observed in а given situa- 
tion. It is not complete, nor can it be used as a check list. It is 
merely a guide for recording objective, specific, detailed data. 

Dress, language, Breetings can all be noted through classroom 
observation, 

However, since a class may contain representatives of several 
peer cultures and groups, observations in the room offer limited 
opportunities for Betting the whole truth, Furthermore, in most 
classroom situations the presence of the teacher as a status adult 
With responsibility changes the nature of the personal-social field 
in which behavior is occurring. It is not safe to assume that every- 
thing seen in the classroom is an accurate sample of peer life. 


environs provide a freer situation 


ure? Disgust? Who gets “left 

There are many such ques 
Observation on the playgrou: 
periods—before school, afte: 


*This list has been adapted from I. J. Gord 


functional roles is stated in К, Benne and Р. 
sion, see Chapter 7, 


оп (18:49-54), The concept of 
Sheats (1:42-47). For further discus- 
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pes cipe а to see the regrouping of children who may not 
à ame class but are in the same group. 
"i p. trips offer other grouping opportunities. By letting the 
п choose their own seats and seat-mates, the teacher has a 
Perfect informal, actual sociometric test. Of course one cannot tell 
o» ve might have wished to sit with a child, but the situation 
s 5 the power organization—who actually gets to sit with 
{Чеп Авай, by taking careful note of this, the teacher can see 
: ship and clique arrangements, boy-girl relationships, and 
Pace arrangements in terms of distance from adults. Field trips 
чу yield data about groupings for refreshments, choice of ex- 
ibits, leadership-followership, etc. 
i майи in the neighborhood may yiel & 
foh "S it is the most unstructured, open situation. Teachers e 
AI 5 the same dynamics that are operating оп the playground, 
Or there is more free choice of playmates. In addition, the games 
Played may vary from those permitted or encouraged at school. 
e. neighborhood meeting place may yield data on interaction 
adults which may affect peer behavior in the school (8:506). 
"iia of interaction with other groups, controlled in the school 
ituation, аге open for observation on the group's home grounds. 
T Phases of peer dynamics—activities, status, roles, codes, 99 
E t probably best seen in the after-school neighborhoo 
ting, 


Jd the “truest” picture 


The organized youth groups, the YMCA, Boy Scouts, 4-H 
nsidered as true peer 


+ bs, and school clubs, have not been cO ge 
TOups in this text, To some degree, they resemble the class situa 
m More than the peer group situation; they are adult en 
Ponsored and supervised, they include children and youth O 
trious ages, they are consciously attempting to convey adult values. 
"CVertheless, just as classroom and school ground observations 
Yield data about the peer culture and its interaction with the adult 
Culture, observation of these adult-organized youth, groups can 


Yield Similar data, 
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In both school and adult-organized group activities the adult 
leaders can utilize the situation in two ways: (1) as a source of 
data about the peer cultures and (2) as an opportunity for pro- 
viding democratic group experiences which enable the group and 
its members to learn both the personal-social and other values 
accruing from such experiences, The teacher as a guidance worker 
is vitally concerned with the latter, and interested in understand- 
ing the group only in order to meet the latter goal. 


SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES 


There are a variety of measurement devices for getting a picture 
of group organization, These, since the 
Broup as a social entity, 

The sociometric test it 
Personal choices, is wid 
To make a sociogram, 
which has meaning to t 
used for its benefit, So 
test can be used appr 
committees for proje 
of leaders for gro 


y attempt to measure the 
are called "sociometric" techniques. 

self, and the sociogram, or chart of inter- 
ely used by both teachers and researchers. 
the teacher must first choose a situation 
he class and which the class can see will be 
me of the many times in which a sociometric 
opriately are in the division of the class into 
ct work, the election o£ officers, the selection 
"P problem solving in mathematics or the 
physical Sciences, and Broup research. It should not be "dragged 
in" just to get data, The class must be informed that the informa- 


tion will be kept confidential and that ап attempt will be made to 
see that each student's choice is honored, 


The instructions for administerin 
teacher merely asks th 
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the children involved, and duplicate this list along the left-hand 
Side. The horizontal list represents the chosen, while the left-hand 
Column lists the choosers. Order of choice (1, 2, 3, etc.) or a 
Symbol for rejection can then be placed in the appropriate square 


arem 


CC us aw 
аба. М a (3) 


A Mole 
О Female 
<++ Mutual Choice 


i i 6. 
Figure 8. Four work committees constructed from data shown in Table 


by reading down the column to the chooser's name, then out to 


the boxe 
S of the chosen. Е 
Table 6 quickly yields а rank-order of selection from most to 


“ast chosen. Committees can be organized working up from the 
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other five in this group. Аз a leader, it is easier to accept the 
that she has not chosen any of her team, Her high number о 


"chosens" should give her the Decessary security and acceptance to 
work with this group. 


A whole class can Ье“ 
care should be taken to s 
individual’s position on 
lines and crossing of lin 
can be placed closer to 
chosen"—can be place 
appropriately spaced, 

Caution must be taken in 


plotted” on a single chart. If this is done, 
tudy the table before plotting,so that each 
the chart will minimize the number of 
es. Those with more choices— 'stars"— 
the center and those with no choices—"un- 
d farthest out, with "fringers" and others 


the interpretation of sociometric data. 


n по usual sociometric test is any one 
individual chosen by every other member of the group, and also 


that only a few individuals are not chosen by any member of the 
&roup" (36:22). "An individual in 
likely not to be ch 


tern of choice, 
We must remembe; 
members, we may find а youn 


‘can find ways to tap 


gham and her associates used a "Social Analysis 
m” scale devised in Denver (13:419-422). Seidel 
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ai the following reputation instrument in his research on 
ourth- and sixth-graders: 


TABLE 6. Sociometric Tabulation Form 


С 
рее» 1|2|3|4|5]6|т| в| ө|йип21з|14й15|16171819[20212212324 
Bex © 
m 
1 
H 1| |2| |3 
; | || isl! 
Р H 2 1 3 
2 3 112 
{ 
6 3 1 j 
m 7 3 1|2 
f E 1 2 à 3 
2 
: ы H [sla 1 
t 
п ә Я 
EE ‚| i 
f 15 1 2 3 
f u 1 3 2 
15 " 3 ; 
m 
16 | | 
P i 1 2 3 
m 18 1 2 3 
t B |з 1|2 
20 2 3 1 
n B 2 E 
f 22 . : Я 
f 23 { 5 : 
s 21 3 
Chosen as: 
— "1 flojrpe[ pns poison praelo ЕЕЕ 
— 3 pner [pas [p op opo pn p re Io 
ы „оез p opo[o|2 o 1|2|0] 1/5] o 0|! 
zu) ah isl | 6[о|2|4[1|+|6[1|2|6|0|0|5|0 


Ost ch, 
N Osen: 11 й 
St chosen: 12, oP I 120, 10. 


RATINGS вү PEERS (SELECT FIVE) ° 
d If you were going to form a team and wanted to have 
Players on it, whom would you choose? 


only the 
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2. If a group of you wanted to ask the teacher to do dps 
for you, who would be most likely to stand in the background an 
not volunteer? 


5. Who do you think would be most likely to start a fight or to 
boss you around? 


4. If you couldn't play à game very well who would be most 
likely to make fun of you in an unfriendly way? 

5. If a Broup of you were in trouble on the playground, "n 
would you select to make clear what had happened to the teacher: 3 

6. Who seems to you to like the most number of kids in the classe 

7. If you wanted help of some kind who would be the most likely 
to offer to help you? This means that they would offer, not to whom 
would you go. 

8. If the teacher gave you all watches and told you to go on to the 
Playground and return at the end of ten minutes, who do you think 
would be the most likely to return on time? (Do as they are told) 

9. Who do you think likes school work best in the room? 

10. If you were worried about something and hadn't told anybody 
about it, who do you think would notice it and offer to help you? 

11. If everybody had a candy bar except you who do you think 
would be most likely to offer you part of "theirs"? 

12. Who is most likely to blow "their top"? 


15. Who would be most likely to say excuse me if “they” bumped 
into you in the hall? 


14. If 
class did not want to 


be most likely to settle on their own without coming to an older 
mean who would be а bully) 

ink can do the most things best in the class? 
17. Who makes you laugh most in the dass? [45:193—194] 


Hanley used Tryon’s reputation test (52, 53), in which the fol- 


lowing items ‘are among those used: 
la. Which boys and 


girls are restless and can’t sit still, or get UP 
and walk around a lot? 
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3. Who are the ones everybody likes? 

ү = Which ones are always smiling and laughing and are full of 
un? 

7a. Which ones quarrel and get mad easily? 

10а. Who аге the ones that are daring and take big chances? 

40. Which ones prefer older friends or friends in higher grades? 

11. Which ones are bossy and try to run things? 

14a. Who are the good sports—the ones that always play fair, 
and can take it when they lose? 

15a. Who are the most bashful or shy ones? 

17. Which ones are good at games? 

22. Who are the real boys—the "regular fellows 
doing all the things boys do? г 

23a, What girls are tomboys—the girls that try to act like boys? 

26. Who are the boys and girls that everybody thinks are good- 
looking? 

28. Which ones show off а lot and act silly? 

30. Who are good at starting games and getting 
the ones that suggest things to do? 

32a. Which ones are the most neat and like to 

42. Which ones hate to be told what to do by grown-ups? 

36. Which ones are very friendly and nice to everybody? 

7b. Who are the ones that are always arguing? | 

44. Which boys pay a lot of attention to girls and hang around 
Ог tease them? 

46. Which girls are awfully intere 
attention to them? 
th, 58a. Which boys and girls can t 

emselves? 


25. Who is your very best friend 


" that enjoy 


things going— 


look "just so"? 


sted in boys and pay 4 lot of 
ake teasing and laugh at a joke on 


(or friends) ? [20:258-260] 

These questions are interspersed with their opposites. For ex 

ample, following the item “Which boys and girls can take teasing 

Б laugh at a joke on themselves?" is the question “Which ones 

can't take teasing, and never laugh at а joke on themselves—just 
?" (20:260) 


Set mad or get their feelings hurt: 
From lists such as these and others (47:33-34) teachers can 
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construct their own, using items which are meaningful in the local 

situation. Children have little difficulty answering these items; 

indeed, as Riesman has pointed out (44:82), children are exceed- 

ingly skilled in evaluating others and are constantly so doing. : 
Raths suggests the use of a social acceptance scale as a device 

for tapping acceptance. It consists of six levels: 
1. I would like this person as one of my very best friends. 
2. І want this person to be one of my friends. 


5. This person is o.k. but he is not one of my friends. I would like 
to work with this person. 


4. I don't know this person very well, 


5. Isay "hello" to this person but I would rather be with others. 
- Ido not like this person very well [41:12]. 


In a comparison of a social acceptance scale, а sociometric 
instrument using "liked best" and "liked least" as criteria, and а 
"guess who" test, it was found that "the first two may be used 


interchangeably while the last mentioned measures somewhat dif- 
ferent aspects of pupil status , | .” 


In using any measurement device the teacher needs to think 


instrument and what impact it 
ably better to forgo gathering 


is to be successful. 


INTERVIEWS 
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> ; we 
place? What kind of activities take place there? How do the peers 


2 to influence adults? 
ntervi z 
erviews with other adults; scout leaders, club leaders, settle- 


m Ov 

i. workers, religious youth leaders (Hi-Y, Methodist Youth 
отар CYO, B'nai B'rith Youth Organization), and the 
к тта] interacters such as the "candy store man" can offer clues 
О understanding. 


SUMMARY 


Obs А s 
ervation, measurement and interview are seen as three 


PM à information about the peer group. Each of these needs 

А sed to secure an adequate picture of both in and out of 

throu ү ERE Broup dynamics. All three pans need to be utilized 

Piin time in as natural a way as possible and under a variety of 

in ana] иш. Data obtained in this fashion can aid materially 
yzing the role of peers in self-development. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

г of value systems. Data 
e who play them, inter- 
ith out-groups (includ- 
d customs of the group 
ing the values held by 


pins can be understood as a reveale 
een xe roles and status accorded thos 
ing ew relations within the group and w 
Can ek ts), and the organization, codes, an: 
bee, studied to lead to hypotheses concern 
Broups. 
om can also be developed relatin 
€stions: 
l. What individual needs are being 
What skills, knowledges, roles are being taught? 
What attitudes toward self and others are being developed? . 
How well do peers understand and accept each other? 
What is the nature of the adult peer relationship? 
a. How is the adult culture mirrored by the peer culture 


(e.g,. prejudice) ? 


g to the following 


met through the group? 


Vv ж мю 
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b. How does the peer culture lead to changes in adult be- 
havior? 


6. How does peer participation affect bodily processes and the 
acceptance of one's body? 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


As noted in previous chapters, the first step is the identification 
of data that relate to the peer group. Second, the data can be or 
Banized under the various headings suggested in the chapter 


ze з à ; d 
activities, roles, membership requirements. Third, data subsume 


under each of these sections can be focused by the guide questions 
offered above. A 


gain, additional hypotheses may be brought to 
mind by the data, and Baps in the record can be plugged when the 
data are too limited to Suggest a tenable hypothesis. 
Data from all sources, then, are grouped under suitable cate- 


Bories. All categories are then explored to suggest hypotheses 
about the Broup's dynamics. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Child's Self’ 
COME e cci 


THE SELF PROCESSES 


d E have discussed the organism's role and the environment's 
fes shaping behavior. Our picture, however, of the organism- 
still onment field in which behavior occurs is incomplete. We are 
in ro to see the child as a whole in operation. How does the 
idual "take over" the culture and translate it into his own 
Persona] behavior? What are the forces in operation that lead to 
‚та individual behavior? What forces are functioning to 
li me inner and outer stimuli (with the skin acting as the dividing 
) into a more or less organized initiator of behavior? 
н hile there is no general agreement upon definition or even 
.. 'Ity of the term, these forces that are operating might be labeled 
mel Self is not a static entity, or a "little" man located just be- 
abd Ња skull in the cerebral cortex or in the уйы in the 
E area; self is a process Of a series of interrelate n 
Pu Which are operating to organize at the organism ро e the 
stantly fluid organism-environment field. 


1 ә 1: 
Б The author is indebted to many sources for basic ideas to his synthesis. Among: 
maj 4 . Miller (12), L. К. 
Е, jor contributors аге: G. Allport (3), J. Dollard and J. Mi i 
(nk (14), G. paors ae Imma (3). (17), R. Gerard (19), K. Goldstein 
Код)» В, Kelley (30), G. H. Mead (33), G. Murphy (36), J. S. Plant (38), С. 
Hunt. (40), D. Snygg and А. Combs (43), Н. S. Sullivan (45), and J. МСУ. 
S compendium (27). 
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Three major processes may be seen as essential "self" processes, 
organizing, channeling, directing the utilization of the open- 
energy system which is the organism. These are: | 

1. The processes of differentiating-integrating experience, 
symbols, tissue needs. 

2. The valuing-evaluating processes, 

3. The perceiving processes which serve as selecting and 
Screening forces. 

The existence of these in operation, of course, cannot be goen 
directly. We infer their existence from the organized, purposive, 
functional behavior of the individual—from the language he uses, 
the roles he takes, the ways of problem solving he utilizes, the 
ways of expressing and handling feelings he displays, etc. These 
Processes are ongoing, from birth to death. The individual is not 
necessarily aware of them; indeed, awareness of these forces prob- 
ably does not begin until the second year of life, and some aspects 
of them may never reach a high degree of awareness. 

These processes involve the 7074] organism—they are not local- 
ized although certain tissues or Organs may act as “triggers” OF 


"controllers" of them at different times, They are the forces by 
which the individual organizes his world, directs his activity, and 
modifies his behavior th 


rough time, 
For the sake of clari 
these self processes to 


vidual.” Both self processes and 
havior and affect each other, 
THE DIFFERENTIATING-INTEGRATING PROCESSES 


In Chapter 3 we mentioned how the organism as a biological 
process is made up of cells that perform only certain functions— 
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that are "differentiated out" from original cells. These specialists 
then develop numerous message systems so that they not only 

know" what is happening in other parts of the body system but 
also work in harness with them to maintain a state of "dynamic 
equilibrium.” ‘The differentiating-integrating processes іп the 


Organi ; 
грапїзт-епуїгоптепї field are somewhat analogous. They are the 


Processes by which the organism organizes the world into definable 
d then further into clearer 


objects, people, animals, life, non-life, an 
sud Sharper categories—mama, papa, other people, etc. 

In the beginning, after birth, the infant has not yet differentiated 
апу of these; he has not yet "defined" any limits. It is only gradu- 
ally that he organizes himself and his world into some system, 
Some order, Perhaps the major tool in this process is language. To 
Some degree language may act as a barrier as well as a tool, be- 
Cause the labels the culture provides for making distinctions may 
Not permit him to’ differentiate certain types of experiences of 
Which he may be dimly aware. Thus, if there is no word for some 
Vaguely felt image, the child may not be able to bring this into 
Sharper focus so that he can utilize it. The process of differentiating, 
then, as a self process, is essentially one of becoming aware of 

ifferences in the world of the individual—both the inner and the 


Suter world—and of "labeling" these differences. | 
The integrating process goes ОП simultaneously. Neither can 


Proceed without the other. As the child becomes aware of differ- 
°псез, he not only finds some way of labeling them but organizes 
‘hem into а kind of framework so that they make one big picture. 
ies Gestalt principle of "closure," of seeing things a5 4 whole, à 
T configuration, is appropriate here. He arranges all these 
- Parate objects into some relationship with each other, and, more 
™portantly, with himself. The integrating process includes con- 
Cept forming, seeing relationships, linking ideas. , T 
The differentiating-integrating process is a major dynamic in 
What we call “school learning” as well as all phases of learning, 


Problem solving, and adjusting. 
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THE VALUING-EVALUATING PROCESS 


At the same time that the above processes are in operation, n 
states of tension areas and pressure areas are also in a condition 
of flux and change. Feeling tones are always present. There is ‘i 
behavior without affect, or feeling. Feelings may vary from goo 4 
ness” to “badness” along a continuum, They become жо 
with the objects, people, words, etc., that are being differentiate 
and integrated or learned. The valuing process, then, may be T 
as one in which the organism is constantly relating the bits E 
experiences it is going through with the feeling tones which m 
pany the experiencing, Being fed is “good” because it moves a 
organism closer to equilibrium; being scolded is "bad" and to 
avoided because it creates undirected tensions that need to be 
handled, 

Along with this valuing of the experience or the people, words, 


and objects of the external world goes the self-valuing of the indi 
vidual. As the child differentiat 


$ à 15 
es his own organism from others; 
as he learns to see himself 


as an entity, separate and distinct, 25 
he becomes ап "object" in his own еуез, he assigns values to wi 
self: he is good or bad, happy or sad, loved or unloved, etc. 

must be remembered that the words "more or less" should accom 


г а 
pany each of these phrases ог any phrases used here that imply 
cut-and-dried, either-or Categorization, 


The assignment of values to oneself is probably closely related 


to the valuing of others who are significant in one’s life. The chil 
probably evaluates and values himself as he feels that these "515 


nificant others" (45) evaluate him on the basis of their actions 
toward him (32, 36, 40, 43, 45). 
Included in this process is the 


stantly Operating, and the cont 
Which one as 


achieving. > 


| T. 
Process of goal setting that is a 
inuous comparing of the goal М 
i i 
pires and the present performance one feels he 


е t- 
Values are not abstract symbols; the valuing process is oper? 
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"a Em in all behavior as a partial determiner of what 
E ол. ne individual will. choose to display and how he will 
NM it and modify it. Since all behavior is a function of self- 
en ea there is no discrepancy between the valuing process 
B. ө avior. The behavior, at the moment it took place, was 
Кш а ls the individual and the only thing open to him on the 
a in hat had been experienced, integrated, and evaluated up 
experienc Sij Since the uid process is ongoing, he may 
GU ds "9" that behavior as “unsatisfactory” and then reassess it 
lude d asis. The built-up self values ог meanings and values опе 

out oneself are constantly being reassessed by the expe- 


tiences— à ; 
es—and feelings—one is having. 


THE 
E PERCEIVING PROCESSES ° 
hich are working 


would be too up- 
irection 
ave the 


pii as in any organization, the forces w! 
Bin! ч ibrium act to preserve the status quo. It 
and hs d constantly shift ground; the organization bas ad 
ауу ry S ro) continue on that road. Just as 1n physics we h 
io inertia—a body in motion tends to stay in motion—s0 in 
п development it might be said that the individual in motion 
ie in certain ways) tends to stay in motion (to continue 
“i the same pathways). The processes that seem to be at work 
will Ee the perceiving processes, which act to de what stimuli 
that € acted upon by the individual and to screen out „those 
self. E out of tune with the present rhythm of the individual's 
evelopment. 

t E the individual's unique organization is taking place through 
hs 9e two major processes, the perceiving processes are operating 
em in protecting the already achieved self-organization and in 
Tee it as close to equilibrium 2$ possible. For example, if 
as шу has concepts of himself, on the basis of his experiences, his 
uing processes, and the evaluations of those significant to him, 


2 
С. Ramsey (eds.) (6) and 


For е 
Win: Compendi: i 
itkin et Eu (49). on perception, 


see R. Blake and 
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аз someone who can do well in language and communication, he 
secks additional experiences in this area; he keeps developing 
along this pathway and his perceiving processes operate n Е 
highly aware of cues in the situation that will permit him to 
demonstrate what he knows and to move on. They will also be 
operating to “screen out” or deny or distort and somehow keep 
out of sight” any experiences or situations which migħt somehow 
damage this notion. Thus, if one day when the teacher asks Johnny 
to recite he makes an error, his valuing processes will "let him 
know" that he is uncomfortable and tense. He cannot impute this 
tenseness, this discomfort, this disequilibrium to his own error, 
because this would mean that his image or concept of himself 
needs altering. If this Particular concept—"I can do iam 
very well"—is highly important to him, if it has been integrate 
as a pretty solid and central stone $ 
would be highly disruptive of his ongoing organization to alter it. 
Therefore, his perceiving processes Swing into operation to "do 
Something with" this bit of experience that won't fit, They may 
Serve to shift the blame: "Tt wasn’t my error, the teacher asked an 
unfair word,” or, if it cannot be shifted that far, “I had a stomach 
ache and couldn’t think,” or any one of a number of possible dis- 
tortions, | 
If, however, this particular concept is not central to him, or if 
others, such as “I know how to profit from mistakes,” are more 


important, then he may Perceive the situation as one in which he 
is responsible for the error. 


This suggests that there is som 
central-to-peripheral (on the out 
and valued, Notions, concepts, v 
Open to modification and most 
esses; those which are 
Consistency, tk 
and from the d 
become more 


in his organizational wall, it 


€ arrangement within the self ы 
er surface) of what is integrate 
alues which are integral are least 
Protected by the perceiving pios 
peripheral are most open to the situation. 
én, stems from the organizing processes themselves 
evelopment of patterned ways of behaving that шей 
and more integrated into the total configuration. 
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This means that what Johnny, or anyone else, perceives and thus 
attempts to incorporate into his self system is a function not only 
of the situation but also, and perhaps more significantly for teach- 
ets as guidance workers, of his self organization—his present 
Values and evaluations, his present stage of concept formation, 
language, aspiration, differentiation and integration. To this de- 
Bree, then, no two people ever experience exactly the same thing, 
if "experience" is taken to mean not only receiving the stimulus 
but assigning meaning, value, and a place in the total self system 
to that stimulus, 

This should not be taken to mean that what an individual has 
differentiated out of his experiences as "him," or his self concepts, 
15 the sole governor of behavior. If this were true, the youngster 
Who saw himself as adequate would be adequate. Behavior is а 
function of the total interplay between situation (environment) 
and these three organizing self processes, including how the indi- 
Vidual perceives the situation and the present state of his valuing 
and differentiating-integrating processes. What interpretation he 
Places upon his behavior, what changes take place in his self 
ganization as a result of the behavior and the feelings which ac- 
company it are more closely related to him than to the situation, 
ut the latter should not be overlooked as а dynamic in determin- 
108 his behavior, — 

Да Chapter 2, in Ње discussion of observing, this fact of indi- 
vidual perception and interpretation was demonstrated as creating 
p key difficulty in being “objective.” It can now be seen as highly 
Significant in the total classroom situation, because the teacher 


Cannot Possibly assume, if the above statements аге accurate, that 


at he is teaching is equivalent to what is being heard, or, more 


ү that, what is being learned. 
is three self processes, there 

mien in the classroom if eff 
ning is to take place. 


fore, need to be "understood in 
ective, meaningful, productive 
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THE UNIQUENESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Since no two organisms are alike in biological organization, a 
since no two individuals experience the same cultural situations, 
even within the same family, the development of the self ү, 
the organization of self Processes, is a unique сааи ү, 
each human being. No two people will select out of ihe we 3 
stimuli that are eyer present in the environment the same compte i 
Set, arranged and evaluated in the same way. While there а 
many cues and stimuli that many will respond to, the панце of Ju 
геѕропѕе, the choice of behavior, is a function of the individua ү 
unique organization of his organism-environment field, Therefor 


5 


Figure 9, Behavior is а resultant of the t 
the cultural ‘situation, the Perceived si 
concepts), and the developed self force 


otal self-situation field, шеша 
tuation, the perceived self im 
5, which include internal stimuli. 


| 
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We cannot predict an individual's behavior from knowledge of the 
cultura] situation in which we find him—social status, family cul- 
i») peer membership, regional membership, etc.—or from known 
biological data in addition to the above—developmental age, 
energy level, coórdination, diet, etc. We can only understand and 
Predict behavior when we know not only the cultural and bio- 
logical situation but also the unique incorporation and integration 
Of these forces within the individual. How, then, can we serve as 
guides for children toward maximum development? We must 
Understand the nature of the personal situation; we must learn to 
infer from the individual’s behavior how he has organized his 


World, How-does he learn? 


THE INDIVIDUAL LEARNING PROCESS * 


READINESS FOR LEARNING 

At any moment in time there are at least three factors at work 

Which will determine whether or not the individual is “open” for 

aew experiences and learning. We are concerned here with 

School" learning, but these same concepts would apply at any 
time to any individual. These three factors are 

l. The state of the organism. | 

2. The present structure of the organism-envir 

3. The state of the individual's organizing processe: 


moment. 


onment field. 
s at that 


T 
HE STATE OF THE ORGANISM 
sion distribution within the 


tion intended or im- 
etc.—and “social” 


ё Ât a particular moment, the ten 
porem the "unmet" needs (with no separa 
Ped between "biological" needs—food, 


g theories, the reader is referred 
nd Bruce (9). Other valuable 
d Magaret (7), Kelley and 


з 
© pa a fuller treatment of systems of learnin; 
те As Bard (26), Thorpe and Schmuller (47), Cole a 

€nces for teachers are: Cantor (8), Cameron ani 
“sey (31), 
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needs—security, etc.—which are now completely tien. phe 
organism and the hierarchical arrangement of these es S F 
most pressing to least pressing, the drive toward comp. P ond 
attempt to achieve dynamic balance in the constant flux o ж 
total self-situation field, the level of maturation, the leve 
energy available for activity all play roles in determining cme 
for experience, For example, if the organism is in a state of i ted 
distributed tension, so that it is in intense disequilibrium, 2n e: 
most pressing “unmet” need is for withdrawal from the кз 
so that the pressure will be off, we cannot expect that particu Т, 
child to learn an arithmetic process at that moment, What he w 
learn is some device for withdrawing even though he has to we 
physically “present” in the classroom. It is only as other nee d 
recede and tension is redistributed that the arithmetic will stan 
а chance, 

Unless what is to be learned (from the teacher's and the з 
ciety's viewpoint) coincides to some extent with the need vi 
and the homeostatic, growth, and maturational forces of the ine > 
vidual, it will not Ье learned (taken over, put to use, and p 
Corporated into the self System) by the child. The definition 5 
learning that is being used here includes making something 


z A А is is 2 
part of” the Person, so that it affects his future behavior. This i 
strong test. 


THE PRESENT STRUCTURE OF THE FIELD 

At any moment, the situational fi 
is present? What relationshi 
is the “climate of feeling” 
questions fit into the learni 
situation is controlled or 
or laissez faire, clear or u 
poses, is important, The 
fluences what will be learn 


eld affects learning. Who w 
P do they have to the learner? Wha 

in the situation? The answers to € 
ng situation, In particular, whether ih 

unstructured, democratic, authoritarian, 
nclear in terms of limits, goals, and puf- 
role of the teacher in the situation in- 
ed from the situation. 
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TH 
E STATE OF THE ORGANIZING PROCESSES (THE SELF SYSTEM) 


ees is a close relationship, as we would expect, between the 
bn 95 Ње organism and the organizing processes. Indeed, the 
id : ms sn artificial one for purposes of study rather than a 
3 > istinguishable one. Certainly the hierarchy of needs grows 
ut of the past functioning of the self processes. 
a asking ourselves what will be learned by the child in а situa- 
Toc + must ask where he sees himself going, what he sees as 
holds О or meaningful to him, what concepts of the world he 
, What skills and abilities he possesses. 

gs how he perceives himself and the w 
2t what we wish him to learn so that he | 
"a as useful. For example, a ten-year-old boy in spring may be 
M id engrossed in the baseball news. He has internalized 
E both adult and peer cultures the valuing of the "great Ameri- 
and ЧУЕ Не may be identifying with some big-league player 
hi aspiring to be a star. At the same time, on the basis of his 
Periences, he has differentiated out an image of himself as “по 
ш arithmetic." How сап the teacher utilize his present goals 
aspirations, his identifications, his values, his drive for self- 
‘velopment in baseball as a powerful aid in developing his under- 


Stand; i 
andings of arithmetic? The teacher cannot say, "You can learn 
tement that he might mean 


orld may help us 
e will see these 


15 і . " 
if you want to," or any similar sta 


as e ; 
Wo DCOuragement, because the boy's pe i 
"ld be such as to defend his own evaluation of his adequacy in 


кү and would create rather than reduce disequilibrium. It 
chan be threatening to his present self system and thus would 
а energy into defense rather than into development of arith- 
€ understandings. 
ы need here is to find a link between 
ò = = can be structured so that it bec 
ids tithmetic as a useful tool in advancing toward.the 
› then there is a chance that he will be ready to learn i 


rception of this statement 


his values and arithmetic. 
omes possible for him 
goal he 
t and 
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able to modify his present self-evaluation. This means that He 
teacher has to structure the field in two ways: (1) to link ari а 
metic with baseball and (2) to provide opportunities for ae 
in the experience for the boy. Reward can be seen as a lesseni E 
of disequilibrium or as reinforcement of presently held values, di 
aS something that is seen or felt by the youngster as "es 
reaching a goal. It is not a static thing, and it may often be hee 
Opposite of what the teacher views as "reward." In the ae, m 
example, two "rewards" are possible. The boy can be rewarde р 
а reinforcement of his notion of himself as no good in EE 
He may experience what we would call failure, and he may cal E 
success because it is in keeping with his particular unique organiz is 
tion of what is important. On the other hand, if the i 
effective, he may experience "reward" in finding a new tool at и 
disposal in working toward his goal. There is a lot of arithmet! 
' in baseball, and learning how to keep a box score and bale 
average requires knowledge of fractions and decimals. Since p 
of the evaluating process might be considered as a "testing" ар 


“feedback” process, if he can learn to keep a record of his batting 


5 is 
average he is better able to judge his performance and increase h! 
skill. 


es 
Thus, readiness for learning depends heavily on self process 
and the unique organization of them within the individual. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES ОЕ LEARNING 
From the above discussion, 
all levels of development can be stated: { 
à ; о 
1. Readiness for learning depends upon several factors, all 


, ; s о 
Which are important: the state of the organism, the structure 
the field, and the sel£ system. 


2. What 15 to be learned mus 
as meaningful, useful, a 
self image, 


: to 
Some general principles applicable 


:ad;vidual 
t be perceived by the M 
nd related to his needs, goals, and pres 
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Moret are internal rather than external, and behavior is 
a E bem ш it produces what is а reward to the learner. 
iati processes, acting in unity, select the cues from the 
| n to which the individual will respond. 
аа : to be learned must be in keeping with the matura- 
E ad o f the individual. 
1998 E is to be learned must be related to the differentiating- 
Erste nd paene of the individual and what has been differ- 
Дясна е For example, until a child is able to 
^am e between "me" and you, j between self and other, he 
oem m such concepts as sharing, private property, etc. Until 
concepts in school has learned to differentiate and value moral 
the D qam and badness” can only be experienced from 
purely » tension distribution that results from behavior on а 
childre P Seis que aan oe e Thus we see many school 
PS беш. esting the limits" and many adolescents concerned with 
ac, zi of standards of morality. 
j gd ehavior has affect or feeling assoc 
ын ional experience that plays a major ro 
8 Ng process. 
es the learner is going i 
5r as where he has been. 
Pa En more "ego involved" (the mo 
B E S us what is going on), the more int 
t жар the more it will become а P 
bito, z by doing” is essential, and learning 
lu ы feeling. | ө es 
els e less threatening the situatio ar 
адас" is to his experience. If the situation i 
into def the person’s ongoing organization, | 
11, зы rather than being available for new experience, 
dynamic he quality of interpersonal relations 15 an important 
in the total self-situation field. On the learner's part, this 


iated with it—it is 
le in the valuing- 


s as important in the learning 


ore closely related the 
egrated and utilized 
art of the learner. 
by doing includes 


n is to the person, the more 
s perceived as "going 
energy is channeled 
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may include identification (trying to be like) the adult; on a 
teacher's part, it may include empathy (being able to feel ьа 
child feels without losing one's objectivity). Both of these are key 
processes in the learning situation, E 
12. "Closure" or completeness of a situation may be seen as 
"reward" and lack of closure may function as a force in "— 
for learning. Since the self works for integration, non-integrate 
elements create tension and thus lead to seeking ways of resolving 
the tension and redistributing it, The integration of these pre 
viously isolated bits, or "closure," is then rewarding to the indi- 
vidual. 


А = А x TRU ith 
13. АП learning begins with uneven tension distribution, W! 
disequilibrium, This pressure can ori 


organism-environment feld, the s 
"internal" (under the skin) or "ext 
field is dynamic, motivation is a co 
(36). J 

14. Since the total self-situation field is involved in learning 
Process of which the individual is xyaware are just as much 
forces in behavior as those of which he is aware, Not all parts © 
the field are equally sharply defined, and there are aspects of 00 
own self systems of which we are not clearly aware. There 216 
parts of the self system tha 
being "him," Nevertheless, 
behavior and in aff 


ginate from any part of the 
elf-in-situation; either from 
ernal” stimuli. Since the total 
ntinuous process, ever ongoing 


y be giving a completely honest ап 
nonevasive answer when he Says, “I don’t know!” 


Learning, then, is a dynamic Process, strongly subject to Ше 
background of experi 

aspirations, his 
situation in Which he finds himself, 
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у THROUGH IDENTIFICATION AND ROLE TAKING 
“ч Plone developing the self system, the child differen- 
ive eae ^ E learning about who others are. At one and the 
"Bs Н 4 is building up concepts of self and concepts of 
с e develops ап appreciation of the world around him by 
Be ia Ы * be others. This may be seen as two related proc- 
m ntification and role taking. 

ew ке of identification the child tries to be the people 
ollier foeni selected as models. In early childhood this means the 
айш real ers of the family circle. Later on it may mean any 
m pa * н fictional, for whom the youngster feels an affinity, а 
B om à ike. This process starts before the child clearly knows 
24 D before he is clear as to where he "ends" and 
Petceptual begins." It begins in ж is the “hazy” or “blurry” 
the his far жы The child, at this time, does not just wish to be 
ш er; he attempts to be his father. He not only takes over 
ый ага tone of voice, the total behavioral pattern but 
Ay betw an takes over the totality that is his father. The bound- 
What it еп himself and others not being too strong, he learns 
€ is like to be another. Identification at this stage 15 a func- 

the quality of the love relationships, the interpersonal 


Telati 
Ons that exist in a home. It is compounded of the need to 
e need to relate to others, and 


Brow. 
» to explore and experience, th 
derstanding of others so that 


also 
the need to develop some un 


tens; 
ne: can be avoided. 
is need to be aware of the expectations, roles, and feelings of 


a Je is a vital one. To a degree, security and comfort ome from 
imits терра. of the social environment Its consistency and 
ing к, S expectations and behaviors. Identification and role tak- 
Stability ган h the child сап achieve some 
Sila. р. - his knowledge of the environment. Identification en- 
Ose dan anticipate the actions of the adults and thus to learn 
viors that find favor in adult eyes. If “Т” as "my daddy" 


re А М 
learning processes by whic 
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feel this way about finishing my food, then "I" as "mysel£" will 
find it rewarding to feel the same way and thus gain daddy's con- 
tinued approval. Continuance of love and concern over the pon 
sibility of its loss play heavily in identification. 

As one grows, it is essential that one's personal identity, apart 
from others, become clearly established. Complete identification, 
or the "open self" or thin boundary sel£, is non-acceptable in the 
American culture, The child learns to identify with the behavior 
of others, on the basis of his needs, but the complete emotional 
"taking over" of another's person becomes shelved. 

The process of role taking may be seen as an identification €x- 
perience at a shallower emotional level. The child becomes the 
milkman, the newspaper boy, the mailman, the garbage man, ап 
tests out these social, behavioral roles as a part of differentiating 


aspects of the culture and integrating the roles of others into his 
own understanding of the self- 


to develop, he needs to clarify 
culture, build up his own role 


out to a great extent through the 
п the culture, The child learns thé 
les, developing awareness of the 
feelings of comfort and later en 
us valuing-evaluating, the relation” 
s and status, 

T culture acts to facilitate the role- 
the second year of life, as the child 
the existence of other people upon 
atisfaction and whose behavior h€ 
therefore, to some degree, control- 
Identification and role taking are going on all the time in the 
classroom Situation. Children are “trying out” behavioral roles 
and are identifying with teachers, with peers, with other adults i 


must learn to anticipate and 
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the culture (movie stars, ball players, etc.). The persons with 
whom the child identifies are selected by him because they serve to 
enhance his self system, to help it grow in the directions it is tak- 
ing. Knowledge by the teacher of the choices of the child's models 
can facilitate school learning. Attempting to teach skills and ideas 
that are at variance with the skills and ideas of the models with 
Whom the child identifies may be frustrating and unproductive to 
both teacher and child. 

b Provision of a variety of experiences in which youngsters can 
take over” and “try out” various social roles is one way in which 

the teacher can help the child develop in his self-understanding 

and in his understanding of his society. 

It might be said that the individual w 
and appreciate what another feels, to “feel with” another but not 
lose sight of his own separate identity (an empathic person), is 
One who has had much experience in role taking and who has de- 
veloped sufficiently to differentiate clearly self from other. It would 
Pin that this is a desirable goal in the world of today and re- 
Wires that children be guided through experiences which provide 
for role taking along with explicit awareness of the differentiating- 
Integrating and valuing processes. It might be hypothesized that 
în this way a youngster will be able to see himself as unique and 
Value his identity and separateness and at the same time be able 
to relate himself to others without threat, coóperate with them as 
Necessary, but not submerge and lose his identity in the group. | 

aximum self-development can be achieved, according to this 
idea, only through understanding and relating to others, through 


terpersonal experiences, not by self alone. The relationship to 


Others should lead to a clear picture of self as separate, and not 


“elf as having an identity only in the group- 

ie tification and role taking are positive 

» to clarification of the self-other relations 
behavior required for living in а 5161 society. 


ho is able to understand 


processes that should 
hip and the learning 
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LEARNING AS PROBLEM SOLVING 


Another way in which we can examine the organizing processes 
at work in enabling the individual to develop is to note the steps 
by which individuals solve problems. We have said that learning 
begins because of some disequilibrium in the total self-situation 
field. This does not mean that learning is motivated only to restore 
a previous balance, that behavior is reaction to external cues. The 
disequilibrium or heightened state of tension may be due to à 
perceived discrepancy between the goals one holds for oneself an ; 
present behavior; it may be due to conflict between self concepts; 
it may be due to awareness of a lack of knowledge to deal with а 
situation. The goals, values, concepts of the individual thus figure 
heavily in determining the nature of the tension. 

This tension or disequilibrium, this striving toward a goal may 


be seen as the problem that confronts the individual. Learning 
results from the p 


Dewey defined these Steps as “(i) a felt difficulty; (ii) its location 


Of possible solution; (iv) de 
earings of the suggestion; (Y) 
nt leading to its acceptance OF 
belief or disbelief” (10:68; 9). 
ognitive, a thinking, reasoning 


esses through which they go by 
they see as Meaningful, to provi 
them to define what they face, 
mentioned above, 


Working with them the possi 
de them with experiences that lea И 
and then to work through the step 


For example, the children may have just witnessed a fight be 
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tween a "safety" and another boy on the playground. The recess 
bell has just rung and the children have entered their sixth-grade 
classroom, all "high as kites" and with much visible affect. The 
(1) "felt difficulty" is the fight—who was right? What should be 
done? and other questions occur to them, accompanied by their 
Own identifications with school authority (the "safety"), all the 
dynamics of the peer culture, and their expectancies of the role of 
the teacher, 

Learning through problem solving can proceed by (2) working 
with the group in clarifying the nature of the problem—getting out 
1n the open just what it is that is seen as the difficulty. (3) Then 
the Broup might set up a list of proposed solutions that can be 
examined in relation to what the people involved value and 
against what they see as the meanings of “justice,” “fair play,” etc. 
(4) These solutions can also be explored to provide experiences 
in understanding the causes of behavior and the role of “punish- 
ment” in changing behavior. If one of the solutions is to “punish 
ш boy by keeping him in from recess, the teacher might ask, 
‘What good will that do Johnny?” “Do people really learn that 
Way?” “How would you feel?” Ог “When this has happened to 
Jou, did you change?” “What else did it do to your” In this way, 
the children’s identifications and background of experiences are 

tought to focus upon the problem, their empathic skills are sharp- 
ened, and they also learn something of the difficulties of thinking 
In "either or" terms or applying punishment without considering 
kis Meaning to the individual. — 

(5) After a solution has gained general acceptance, it is then 
tried Out, and the total group observes its айсы. The test for 
Boodness is not just the pragmatic «did it work? but involves the 
Consideration of the self of the individuals involved | 

In this way, a common occurrence can be utilized for learning 
t rough problem solving when the teacher functions as a guidance 
Worker, 
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Learning through problem solving goes on throughout the ni 
in the individual. It is not always open to inspection; it “ae 
always "productive" in the eyes of the adult. A child may "i 
Bone through this Process and arrived at the conclusion that d 
drawing from participation in class solves his problems, The M. 
no guarantee that problem solving is a process that leads WP 
what we might call the "best" Solution as we see it—but A vi 
lead to a functional solution for the learner. He works at it un 
it does. Ы 
We are saying here, then, that the process by which аа 
ocially acceptable" behavior is learned does not differ from a 
process by which “maladjusted” behavior is learned. The mr i 
resides in the Perception of the nature of the problem, which 


. the 
pends upon the self system, and not in the steps used to solve 
problem, 


e 
[m : : e th 
This is an important point because We sometimes assum 
"goodness" of а 


в МИ сап 
process without recognizing that any process 
be utilized i 


iis 


SUMMARY 


The child's self is 4 d 
organizes the organism. 
sultant; at any moment 


interaction between the 
ing depends heavily up 
unique to each indivi 
fication, role taking, 


ich is 
Оп the nature of the self system, . d 
dual. Severa] learning processes—i н ай 
Problem solving—have been discusse 
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examples of the organizing processes of the total organism inter- 
acting with the dynamic environment. 

The self system, once established, becomes a dynamic in the 
self-situation field. What has been learned is as important in pre- 
dicting behavior as how it has been learned. 


ROLES 


Behavior may be understood as a function of the interaction of 
all the forces operating in the organism-environment field at any 
One time. Past, present, and future are all represented by the on- 
Boing self system and the self processes. To some degree the 
individual's perception of the situation, his "reality," determines 
his behavior. This perception is а result of the organized-at-that- 
moment self system, The child in the classroom who becomes 

defiant” toward the teacher is doing so because there is some 
element of the situation that is frustrating to him, that is out of 
tune with his own rhythm, that he perceives as nonproductive to 
him. On the basis of his self system he selects, out of the welter of 
Stimuli present in the situation, those that seem pertinent, or te 
lated to him, and he acts on these. 

This need not be so-called “misbehavior”; | 

chavior, For example, a group of teachers were holding а seminat 
Session in group process one day and were discussing the kinds of 
things people do in groups, Ог roles that are played. One teacher 
IScussed an experience he was having. "Tm leading a community 
Study group in my school, and I can't get any of the other teachers 
to accept responsibility for planning our trips. They always leave 
it up to mel" Others asked about the situation and discovered that 
€se teachers were getting renewal credit on their certificates, that 

T. Smith was the assigned leader, and that the, group had to 
Submit a list of community resources visi | 
credit, A seminar group member asked, "If that's so, why don't 


it is present in all 
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you just shift the load to them, refuse to do тех D 
them?" Mr. Smith replied, "But Suppose they don't come "re е 
anything? I tried that at the first meeting and they sat pw 
minute in silence so I stepped in. After all, it's my group" E 
Someone else then asked, “Why do you feel so responsible "s 
their group, isn't it?" Mr. Smith replied, "I never pape ^ 
that way. I always thought that the leader was i оер: eno 
was my group! It was important to me that they do well m ine 
a lot of visits. I guess I could have sat still a little longer and s н 
one would have started the ball rolling. I guess I think I "е 
do everything when I'm the leader. I guess the members do to is 
The seminar then discussed this notion that the roles a d 
Play in groups, their behavior in groups, is to a great extent bas 


he 

upon how they see themselves as group members and how they 
perceive each other. If Mr. Smith 
ceived the “status leader” 


to plan, they bring to the situation i 
anning roles, few concepts of a 
wer concepts of teachers as people | 
Scute a plan. The teacher, too, like de 
Smith, brings to the experience a self system which may inclu 
Some concepts such as, 


why waste time,” and * 
silly thing to do or 'go 
der." The expectancies 
up the group situation 

Roles played by in 
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systems and not only determine their behavior but act to structure 
the situation for all the other members of the group. 


RELATIONSHIPS 


In the same way that an individual's self system is operating in 
the roles he chooses to play and the quality of his performance, it 
influences the types of relationsbips he seeks and is able to estab- 
lish with others. I£ he values power, for example, and has not 
Clearly differentiated himself as being unique and individual, and 
if, on the basis of this he perceives powerful people as those with 
whom he can identify and serve and thus become a part of some- 
One more powerful than himself, he may seek to relate himself to 
those he sees as powerful in a “servant-friend-secretary” relation- 
ship, a Boswell to his idol's Johnson. He then may relate to those 
he sees as weak in a domineering fashion as long as he feels the 
Power of his hero behind and alongside him. 

We can see his self system in operation through his relation- 
ships. To some degree the citizen in a totalitarian state may de- 
velop the above behavior, not perceiving himself as someone with 
an identity of his own, but being powerful because of close identi- 
fication with the power person ог the power group, and treating 
those seen as weak as worthless and open to exploitation. The 
Soviet child was taught, “I want to be like Stalin,” although now 
he must be finding it hard to select the model who will still be in 
Power for any length of time! 

In the classroom we see youngsters who seek each other out and 
€stablish a relationship because it meets the interpersonal needs 
Of each, whether it be equal-to-equal or dominant-submissive, or 
апу other type of relationship. We see youngsters band relate them- 
Selves to teachers in a variety of ways because their present goals, 
Values, and level of development are such that they perceive this 
relationship as functional to them, useful to them in ihe types of 
learnings they are working on in growing up in our society. 
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DEFENSES 


The self system, as a dynamic organization, works to perpetuate 
itself along the lines it has chosen. The selection of experiences 
that are used for achieving goals, then, is related to this system. 
In addition, the selection and utilization of behavior to defend the 
present system is also a function of that system. We 2ll use many 
devices to wall ourselves off from that which is frustrating, anxiety 
producing. Not that we seek to avoid emotions and tensions. These 
may be highly satisfying if we see them as serving the purpose E: 
moving us toward our goal (21). Where we are going and what 
we think we are play a part in whether we evaluate an experience 
as desirable even though somewhat uncomfortable, or as bs 
rough” to live with and thus to be withdrawn from or altered in 
Some way. "These defensive behaviors are functional, necessary i 
the individual. They serve to keep him from getting "anxious, 
from “exploding” or building up undifferentiated, unorganized, 


unchanneled energy within the Organism. It is only when one 
lacks defensive behaviors or when they are overridden by the force 
of the attacking situation which cannot be denied that anxiety b€ 
comes easily observable and disorganization results. These d€ 


fensive behaviors are learned by the individual and are essential 
for survival. What t 


fenses, aggressive defenses, 
fenses are of two sorts—denial and distortion (40). Include 
here are the behaviors we use to shift the blame from self— 
“It wasn’t my fault.” "T wasn’t myself.” “If only the teaches 


Had 3p њег people are against me.” Essentially, these ЕЯ 


haviors аге functional in maintaining the image one has of xd 
Separating the act from the self, 


Denial may be either the “selective inattention” of Sullivaf» 
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wh . > 
е рези к аге just not perceived at all, or the "re- 
ае Б pe in which previous experiences are not 
анун ed to the present situation and are not even in the 
ШЕЙ Ба Ai е регѕоп. Не is not aware that "it ever happened," 
сеча avior reflects his attempts to keep it "buried," so to 
(вна „ана all had occasions to us the distortion devices 
ялы» каар, rationalization; sour grapes,” daydream- 
and RE v - denial devices. These are “normal,” natural, 
perceptual pan e danger comes їп if a child uses a particular 
еми pa so much that he is no longer able to recognize 
his HAN rea E in which we live and operates extensively in 
e world" (14). While each of us has a "private world,” 


Wea 
re А Ў : 
able to communicate with our environment and share many 


comm 

[9 ; °ч 3 : 

nmon meanings. We are open to our environment. If we be- 
nial is predominant, our 


с si 

рт so that distortion or de 

агень ecomes such that it is labeled “psychotic” and psychiatric 

needed. 

rhc ead behaviors may be loo 
that is ыер It may be directe 
ТАР oye the need for action of 
were e hit me first”), which may 

may wit d ways is the most healthy 
and ллы toward an object or perso Чу 

Which 5 less able to strike back; or, as in psychosomatic illness, 

will be discussed later, it may be directed against one's 


D 
e Organism. 
et us see how the second might work, If you threate 
for direct aggression, my per- 


See 

roa. as too strong and powerful 

shit. s processes, through distortion of the experience, help me to 
the source of the threat from you to something else. There is 


s of the man, lectured at by his boss at the office, who came 
Е diis yelled at his wife, who then spanked Jost. who kicked 
in the - We can see this progression also in intergroup relations 

Process that is called “scapegoating.” Economic or political 


ked at in terms of the object 
d at the immediate situation 
a defensive sort (“I hit him 
be the most primitive form 
form of aggression; or it 
n perceived as weaker 


n me, but I 
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ills are blamed upon a &roup who then become targets for aggres- 
Sion because of the inability of the threatened group to perceive 
the cause of the threat as resting either within themselves or with 
forces with which they feel able to cope. In the South African race 
riots the rioting occurred between the African and the Indian, 
although an outside observer might be able to see the cause of the 
threat in the Afrikaner, who was in control of the country but was 
too powerful to be attacked, Scapegoating in the classroom may) 
be seen as an indicator of the same thing. The "real" threat is іп 
the school situation, but the perceived threat and thus the aggres 
sion is redirected onto a child who cannot fight back successfully- 
Е make-up of our school population 
It will become increasingly important for teachers to observe the 
use of Scapegoating by children, and by themselves, as a symptom 
too threatening to the self systems 
bservation and awareness, ways Can 
the issue and lowering the level of 
redirected into development of all. 
“leaving the field,” as Lewin called it 
in the classroom, They may consist © 

tion, as in dropping out of school JP 
going to the library while the rest 0 

ound during recess, staying in to clea? 
lay outside, etc, Some of these may be 


it is impossible to physically "take off" fro? 
end the child withdraws without leaving his seat. 
n body, but not Psychologically. We have come t° 


recognize that this is а cause for concern; this child is telling Y$ 
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br od defenses and his strength are inadequate to cope with tne 
тк pe he sees it. We have moved away from feeling, “He 
-— a me any trouble in the room; therefore he’s all right," 
"o ow that his self system is weaker than that of the out- 
= he ggressor who stands up to us and defies us to “learn me 
p'n" or makes derogatory remarks about our ancestry and 
moral standards. 
m daydream, we all have our fantasies, and these may be 
icm е and goal setting a 8) but, again, it is a question of 
iin ni frequency. The child who is present only physically is 
his Б us clear warning that life in our classroom is not meeting 
needs and is posing a high level of threat to him. 


P 
HYSICAL PROCESSES 


са po system affects not only the ov 
v ut also the state of the organisms 
га s ways, through psychosomatic illnesses 

velopment. 
xe а child who has developed through his experiences 
ni: 5 of himself as not worthy and unlovable, and yet needs and 
s love, is to some degree undifferentiated from those upon 


wh ipeo А 
От he feels dependent, perceives situations and interprets them 


o : : Riot кш 
n the basis of power and loss of love, finds himself in a situation 


2b is "dangerous" (holds the possibility of disrupting the self 
fed ). How is the self system to protect itself? The child may 
or d Out in a rash, have an asthmatic attack or a hay fever seizure, 
eoi: any type of "allergy." Other illnesses, such as hyper- 
is ion (high blood pressure) and ulcers, proneness to accidents, 
ы чн; апд еуеп malnutrition, all may have roots in the 

Orts of the self system to maintain itself, even at some cost to 


th : 

o ganim itself (2, 13). 

fu a the other hand, as pointed out in Chapter 5; structure and 
nction are inextricably interwoven. Development of the "mus- 


cles” 
€s” of an athlete is greatly affected by practice. The choice of 


ert behavior of the indi- 
tissues. This may be seen 
and through muscu- 
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experience—the desire to Practice, the goal of athletic ——— 
a function of the self system, The boy who identifies with the к! 
ball star, copying his motions and working day after day on d 
performance, increases his skill and changes his body tone, ; 
muscle size, his heart action and breathing. In much the same w | 
the child who chooses as а goal music or art alters the structur' 
and function of his bod s 

This "altered" body - becomes integrated into the self wp 
and the interaction Process continues among all the forces. d 
boy with the developed muscles for athletics, for — 
perceived differently by his peers and is provided with opportu ad 
ties to play different roles in the peer culture, These са 
аге then integrated into the self system and lead to further 


velopment. We are thus able to see tl 
between all the fo 


SUMMARY 


the 
The self system, once put in Operation, and particularly isi has 
Self processes have functioned to the point where the child 


i 0, 
formed self concepts (some time in the second year of life (4, 20 
35), becomes a force of i 


dynamics of the individual’ 
the other forces that are 


` WHAT TO STUDY 


+ ГҮҮ, H ii i the 
The individual’s own behavior in a variety of situations + 
best source of data for inferring the development and direction 
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self. The followi i 
xd ing questions may be used as ides fi - 
tion and later for analysis: : E 


1. What roles does this youngster play? 
a. In the family situation. 
b. In the peer culture. 
c. In the school. 

" ы In other situations. 

? hat skills and abilities does he demonstrate—both "academic" 
^ and "nonacademic." 

. ce concepts does he know? What ideas does he have about 
^ = physical world, people, self? 

. ^. How does he perceive relationships 
3 е effect? How does he generalize 
a mdi does he approach new situations? 

с hat is Ње nature of the choices he m 
" books, etc.? 

* What words does he use—when talking to adults, to peers, to 
3 WIE children, to strangers, to authority figures, etc.? 4 
9. we gestures does he use—nonverbal language? | 

What defensive behaviors does he use, and what are the situa- 
10 S e which call them forth? 
* In what ways does he display affe 
Which “trigger” this? 


? How does he “link” cause 
from his experiences? 


akes—activities, friends, 


ct? What are the situations 


HOW TO GATHER DATA 


OBSERVATION 
Sidebar of the child in the situation- 
s it, his gestures, his posture, changes 1n 
the bes Es разрада etc., observed and recorde 
single source of data available. i 
: E cannot get a picture of the present level of development and 
Соол of development at the same time, just 25 the physicist 
ign" ell both the position and the path of an electron. Observ- 
ough time and "plotting" the succession of positions 


n—what he says, how 
bodily processes— 
d through time is 
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enables us to make some tentative conclusions about the eio 
ness of the individual. These can then be used for prediction e: 
behavior and for creating situations in which the youngster Ko 
develop effective ways of functioning in his culture that are se 
rewarding. | 

In oom 3 we looked at his behavior to provide us es 
clues as to his organism, his potentialities; in Chapters 4 and Я " 
looked at the situations in Which he finds himself, the cultural ye 
in which we perceive his behavior. Here we are looking direct 
his behavior, his Structuring and organizing and integrating e 
the Organism-environment field. In Chapter 3, for ive 
asked, "How much energy is being burned up in activity? jit 
We are interested in the direction of that activity and the q#4 7 
of the activity. We are interested not only in its availability but 
its utilization and Organization. И 

In the classroom, Observation: 


š k, 
5 of how he tackles the daily wo! 
the way he behaves when 


an 
called upon, the times he ушш ы 
what he volunteers to do, the remarks he makes (and the reac эй 
of the class to them), the Way he behaves with the children 


Ў 7 “a 
with the teacher, the changes in behavior as the day progresses 


ent 
as the tasks and subjects change, all Provide clues to both pres 
development and direction, 


The "free time" 


2 іп 
sharing” periods, used extensively be 
valuable for fathering data. What does p 
about? What does he bring in to show а й 
respond to what others say? For sampa - 
le Johnny would listen to another child te 


class? How does he 
first-grade Class, litt 
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curn a 5) : did or owned; and then he would say, “I did that, 
ем =н = за of those, ' and then proceed to elaborate. Rather 
Whol еы s Spei that Johnny was a liar, the teacher 
ОШАК he А © y does Johnny need to do this?" "What's going 
complish i е - vet helpful to him?" "What's he trying to ac- 
nape is thus seen as offering, as Kanne 
diverse ins curiosity." * The variety of behaviors, gathered in 
Pheer din gx through time, is a primary source of data for 
(24, 25: 20 E: e dynamics of the individual's self-in-situation 
‚ 28, 29, 42) r 


r said, “admission 


R 

E PLAYING (24, 25, 28, 29, 42) 
the ое of behavior that occurs in the normal activities of 
toom by о о environment can be supplemented їп the class- 
derved. “The creation of situations 1n which behavior can be ob- 
Btowing out 1 can set up with the dass such situations 
them, Thes of problems that the yon feel are important to 
Which the e van then be used for "role playing,” а procedure in 
; children step "out of themselves” and assume another's 


: S people. 
t pe steps seem essential in th 
Оер m. to be worked ой musi 
efen e and worth solving. It must grow out of their own 
ample ^k rather than being superimposed upon them. For ex- 
adolesce, a class of adolescents, it may be some vi lm of parent- 
Фа relationships that “subs the wrong way”; among smaller 
, it may be connected with the "why" of school rules or 


e role-playing procedure. First, 
t be one that the class sees as 


4 
Leo 
Ai Kanner, in staff professional growth workshop, Institute for Child Study, 


"Bust, 1954. 
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expectations. In a social studies class or core class, it may be some 
phase of intergroup or international conflict. 

Second, it must be a problem that involves interpersonal i 
lations and that can be brought to a focus in a few minutes 
time. The children have to be able to identify several positions 
that can be taken, or several roles that can be played. мык 
teers for the roles should be used rather than assignment O 
roles. 

Third, a short briefing period is needed in which the teacher 
can talk with the role players and help them to see that they 
are playing a part, not being themselves, and that they have (0 
play it "by ear" with no guides as to what the outcome will be: 
They are actors in a play in which only the stage has been set 
and the characters selected, but in which they invent the plot # 
they go along. 

The audience needs to be briefed, too. Subgroups can Е 
Selected to watch the Performance of an individual, or the eri 
Class can watch, or any system can be used as long as the tot4 
Broup is involved actively in the role-playing situation. 

Suppose the role playing was over the problem of adolescent 
parent relationships, and in particular the question of how " 
а girl should be permitted to Stay out. Three actors might x 
еее "father," а "mother," and the "girl." The only 
direction they would get is to act as they think such persons a 
The audience would watch their performance with instructio? 
to try to "feel with" the particular actors. 

Fourth, after the performance the role players should be give 
the first chance to interpret their toles to the group and to &* 
plain how it felt to be "father" or "mother" or “girl.” pe 
audience would then Participate in discussing how they » 
about the situation and its solution, if 

Often the scene is replayed with different actors who see i 
ferent interpretations of the role open to them. In this way t 


> 
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cee ^ enabled to see the possibilities offered by differences of 

ales as an aid and tool for guidance work offers many 

2 S t at will be discussed in Chapter 7. Here we are 

мета " seeing how it contributes to the teacher's under- 

offers twm „Ње self forces of the children in the classroom. It 
: ollowing aids: 

E om help show how youngsters view 

adults. 

m a E contribute to an understanding of what 

= > (Bor example, in the above drama the “girl” 
Ы x all the оње can stay out till 1A.M.") 

ЫН,» can provide information about their abilities to "feel 
5 others and empathize. 

kon can furnish data about what they consider to be “ideal” 
М ж in interpersonal relations. 

Гоњ Pes reveal the nature and type of 
Role е with same Or opposite sex adults. у 

B оз playing, then, offers opportunities for gathering data 

d" m not be available in the regular routines of the day 

ich are significant in understanding the individual. 


22, 34, 37) 

rs clues to his self system and, 
h he is developing. Written 
s, spelling papers reports, 
productions in art—draw- 


the behavior and 


t they consider 
might 


identifications they 


THE сн S 5,15 
С i 
ILD'S PRODUCTION: (1, eed) 


E E work бё the child offe 
work m to the directions in whid 
atithmeti udes not only his composition 
ing ~ i work but also all his creative 
» Painting, finger painting. 

E productions can be used in two ways—according to conr 
ee аш according to processes. They tell us about language usage 
jes ка both processes; and they tell us wat he chooses 
Selecteq оне about. For best us 

and "wide open" 50 that he can S 


e, the topics need to be self 
elect from his own ex- 
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periences, values, goals what he wants to interpret through pro 
duction. 

Art work in particular can be seen as an expression of w€— 
of self and world if it is permitted to be unstructured. It a d 
free scope to the imagination; it is not hindered by any langu ei 
difficulties or restrictions; it allows the representation of imag 
that have meaning to the creator. ы mee 

The quality of work can also be seen in the way it „ө wad 
so that drawings yield data on both the child's perceiving 
valuing processes and his level of development of ability. eae 

Along with the art work, it is well if the teacher can encou Ыш. 
the child to discuss what he is drawing and why, and to have wi 
"tell a story" about it. Often this permits the teacher to s i 
the drawing's meaning more clearly in terms of what the С ө 


е z iecting ones 
had in mind and obviates the dangerous device of projecting 
own meanings into it. 


The teacher might ask himself 
work: 

1. What does the child choose to draw? dup 

2. How does he use his space? Is the drawing all squeeze 
in a corner or does he sweepingly cover the page? 


3. If he draws human figures, what names does he givet 
How do they relate in size to each other? 


А iç whole 
4. Are his movements all wrist-hand or does he use his 
arm? 


` ; tistic 
; іп connection with аг 


hem? 


' is 2 
5. Are his figures straight, uniform, stereotyped (a tree ji 
tree is a tree), and rigid? or 
6. Is there "movement" and action portrayed? 
7. Are his pictures unique and different? 
8. What stories does he tell to accompany his work? 


E 
mE 
9. Is what he draws closely related to recent classroo 
periences? 


10. What colors do 


б Jable? (R€ 
es he use out of what is available? ( 
member the “grain of s 


alt” in Chapter 2!) 
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b Literary work yields not only data on language usage and form 
ut also data on what the child sees as important and meaningful. 
Autobiographies can be very useful if we remember that we are 
seeking not the objective “truth” as measured by some abstract 
standard but what the child chooses to tell us and what he selects 
п recall as worth telling. Compositions оп summer vacations, 

What I do after school,” "When I grow up,” “What I see on the 
Way to school,” “My friends,” and many other open-ended topics 
Can serve to give us insight into the world as he sees it, or at the 
Very least the world as he thinks we expect him to see it. 

“Again, we are interested in the quality of the production— 
language usage, spelling, attention to margins, handwriting—but 
Not merely for grading purposes. These are clues to whether he 
has internalized or “taken over” and is acting upon the way of life 
and the value system being taught him at school. A “neat” paper 
Teveals, perhaps, more than a "good" student. It may be revealing 
Something about the value system of the child. | 

Standard written work, such as spelling papers and arithmetic, 
Сап also be tapped for clues about self-development. Certainly, 
the degree of success achieved is а function of the self system and 
self Processes. Secondly, neatness, erasures, Size and shape of let- 
ters and numbers yield information about coördination, space per- 
ception, ways of tackling problems, and perhaps concepts of 


ade 
quacy and assurance. 


PR 
OJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
sources of data. We have 


Projective techniques offer additional m. Weh 
n sees in à situation 1S а 


Presented the notion that what a perso nds 
Unction of his particular organization, his self system. Projective 
techniques are practical applications of this notion. The Thematic 

PPerception Test, in which a person is asked to tell a story about 


a і . . ^ . 
Sven picture, and the Rorschach, which presents à series of 
is asked to describe what he 


amh: 
P biguous inkblots, and the person * 
Ss, are examples of projective techniques. The approach used 
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here in discussing the child's productions is essentially a Баа 
one. It is better for teachers to use the tools normally at а di 
posal, such as productions, than to attempt to use the tools "e Е 
clinical psychologist, which require skill in administering а 
high level of training for interpretation. PH 
aere in, in "o to me. regular productions, two баа 
devices are usable by teachers, provided they do not quip be 
but treat the data as just additional information that goes into 
eneral “hopper” for analysis. 
p The first 4 these is called “my three wishes.” This can be pe. 
on an oral or written level. The children are asked to imagine pr y 
they have three wishes that might be granted; what would the 
wish? This may grow out of the reading of Aladdin's lamp 19 fot 
primary grades or may be Presented in а more mature Way T 
older children and adolescents. The author recalls one boy y di 
wished he could be a dog, because then his family would hold P 
and pet him, and not €xpect too much from him! Seen in the er 
text of other data available to the teacher, this was a rather ps 
ingful wish on the part of a child who was being expected to к} eit 
high family expectations and whose parents made few 0 
demonstrations of affection, А aui 
The other device is the use of incomplete sentences as stim 
( 


23, 39, 41, 44). Examples of such sentences are as follows: 
1. Adults, ,. 

2. Other children , , . 

Sometimes . . , 

Grades . . , 

My parents . . , 

I feel school . . , 

My gang . . , 

When Igowup... 


юу AY жү» 


сай, 
The children are.asked to complete these as rapidly as they © 5 


: NUT 
sign them, and turn them in. The use of such a technique 45 
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а сеи The members of the class need some sort of orienta- 
ELS the task, so the teacher needs to find a way to make the 
Xercise meaningful. If this is not done, the answers may be ques- 
tionable, 
ccs interpretation of the completed sentences sh 
re by looking at the instrument as a whole i 
cepts of self and world can be safely inferred. Аз with all 
aie devices, the teacher needs to guard against over- 
ma retation and projecting himself into the answers. With this 
ution constantly in mind, the incomplete sentences technique can 
Yield data bearing upon the individual's self system, and his per- 


cepti с 
Ptions and concepts in particular. 


ould probably 
to see if any 


HEALTH RECORD 


ti The health record and the youngster's present physical condi- 
Оп or his comments upon his health are sources of information 


shout self, The history of chronic illnesses, especially those that 
ight be psychosomatic in origin, is one type of information that 
Any record or present 


eris be secured from the health record. 
“idence of organic brain damage helps to complete the picture. 
ey We have stressed the complete jnterrelationship of structure 

i function, any data on nutrition, illness, growth, etc., are ap- 
кы here in understanding self. In turn, we are interested а 
о 115 how the ongoing self system is "feeding back into the 
Peration of the organism. Health data become à primary source 


ofi à 
Dformation for us in this task. 


STAN 
DARD TESTS 
e, interest, and "person- 


Measures of achievement, intelligenc 
5 which are used by the 


ality” 
ЧУ” can be gained from standard test 
School, 
Achievement tests, such as the Cal 
of used in a diagnostic fashion. They | 
к phase of the expected school work is crea 


ifornia, or the Stanford, can 


can help us gain а picture 
ting difficulties 
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for the child and what phases are satisfying and productive for 
him. We are concerned here with breaking down the scores into 
subtest or skill scores, rather than using the total grade peen 
score. The latter is sometimes meaningless because it tells so e 
about a particular child working in a particular school. Grac? 
placement may be more useful if the nation-wide norms given 
have been translated into local or county norms. 

Achievement tests give an “external” measure of the develop- 
ment of the child in school subjects and thus may help us to m 
what experiences a child needs to develop the skills which 2f 
appropriate for effective functioning in the society. It must be 7€ 
membered that how the child sees himself in relation to on 
skills and test scores is equally important if not more importan 
in determining the nature of the experiences to be provided. 2 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Kuder Preferen® 
Record both yield interest patterns which can be used for on 
standing the child and for counseling with him. While they - 
been constructed on different rationales, they are both useful te 
for high-school students. Their validity for junior-high-scho? 
Brades is somewhat questionable because of language factors an 
maturity factors, although they can be used as stimuli for grouP 
discussions or for counseling. No interest blanks are recommence 
for elementary grades, l 

Intelligence tests are useful as crude indicators of global uq 
potential. The score achieved should not be considered absolut? 
nor should one's score be thought a measure of natural endow 
ment which indicates the upper limit of capacity. IQ scores 1€ 
the self system at the moment and thus are heavily weighted at 
experiential factors as well as Organic factors. They may help " 
raise certain questions about the child's learning, or act as d 
for tuling out certain hypotheses, such as “he can't learn" W Jii 
his score is 100 or so, but these scores are not the ultimate © 


no 
dence. We are still left with the question of why he Bt 
to learn a particular thing; i 


and al? our evidence must b 
to help us, 
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opm tests are helpful if we don't "go overboard" on 
= sults. They offer additional evidence to help complete the 
ем puzzle, but the pieces they contribute are not necessarily 

= Sey ones in the picture. 
pv tests are subject to a great many limitations. The 
throu ү of gathering data, particularly studying behavior 
la 1 time, can yield much more data and more useful data for 
standing than can paper-and-pencil personality inventories 


or 
tests, On occasion, a check list, such as the Moody Problem 


Ch : , 
eck List, can provide clues and also offer the teacher ideas for 
but the items do not 


а discussion, role playing, or counseling, 
з arily reflect the problems of ће child. 
b. summary, tests are valuable tools in the total group of 
йш» of data available to the teacher. The effective use of tests 
ing mui in teachers a knowledge of just what these tools are test- 
en how well they do the job. (See Chapter 2.) 
M Fi with other personnel can also be used here, 2 in 
Criteri ing data in previous areas, aS а source of information. he 

à of objectivity and detail are of the utmost importance. 


SUMMARY 


The chief sources of data about the self of the child are be- 


Ax the child's own productions, projective кше) health 
Out а 5, and tests. All of these need to be used in һайшопу, we 
E assumption that the information gathered де ae 
any is more "significant" or at a “deeper level than : at p» 
va | Other source, The need for the gathering of data from the 

riety of sources through time has been stressed because of the 


ai E "o 
m of understanding the ongoingness of the individual. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA k i 
ing the child and his environmen 


Wi 
ith our goal of understand 
ntal experiences for him, it be- 


So t 
Lai we can provide developme 
Ss necessary at this time to апа 


lyze our data in two steps: G) 
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cm. d 
analysis of self processes and self system of the individual an 


* "E el£- 
(2) consideration of the nature of the interaction in the » 
situation field, 


ANALYSIS OF SELF 


By looking at the 
1. roles played 
2. demonstrations of skills 
3. knowledge of concepts, relationships 
4. choices S 
we can create working hypotheses concerning what this XA 
has differentiated out of his experiences and what he has v 
Brated into his self system as a working value system. We can 
ourselves, on the basis of the data: р an 
A. What seem to be, at the moment, the values this pet 
acts on? 


B. What seems to be the order of importance (the hierarchy) 
of these values to him? 


By looking at the same data, plus the 
5. approaches he uses to new situations th 
6. defensive behaviors and situations which call them for 
7. visible affect and situations Which arouse it 
8. language 
We can make up additional workin 
ing: 
C. What seem to be his goals and aspirations? 
D. What seem to be his generalized concepts of self? 


k tities? 
E. What specific concepts does he hold about his abilit! 
His interpersonal relations? 


A^ 
5 hypotheses about the follo 


à sub 
F. How does he feel about himself? Is this generalized or 

ject to situational forces? 

* The healtt; 


"m i ies listed 
data, in combination with the eight categories 
above, may p 


js force 
ermit the teacher to see the "feedback" of self func 
upon the growth, energy utilization, activity level, and organ 
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tion of = 

lel the organism. Additional hypotheses may then be con- 
E в on the following: 

TM p. do his self concepts and valuing-evaluating processes 
d evelopment of skills, abilities, concepts, relationships? 

м do his perceiving and evaluating processes affect the 
B. g of energy for defense or productivity (49:chap. 3)? 

39-8 ds do his perceiving and valuing processes affect organ 
La rough psychosomatic illness? 

Mie ow does his presently evolve 

the evolving self system? 


d sel£ system affect the direc- 


ANAL 
YSIS OF THE TOTAL INTERACTION 


к ни of all the data gathered to date and analyzed in 
Зда Ean as well as in this chapter, the total organism- 
© construct атчан may be brought to а focus by attempting 
tions: ypotheses that answer the following guiding ques- 
А. What forces are shaping and have $ 
value system? 


1. Organism contributions, such à: 
coórdination, etc. 

chool, church, etc. 

s in terms of what he 


haped his operating 


s level of maturation, 


energy production, 

2. Societal forces—family, peer, $ 

3. The youngster's own self processe 

already believed to be “good” for him. 

How have the above forces contributed to the development 

of his present goals and aspirations? 

* How have the above forces contributed t 
of his self concepts? 

- How have the above forces con 
defensive behaviors he uses, 2n 
What are, to him, threat- and anxiety-P. 

What impact does he have upon his family pattern? 

- What effect does his behavior have upon his peers? 


- How does his behavior influence the school? 


o the development 


tributed to the selection of 
d to the determination of 
roducing situations? 


отш 
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H. How does he make an impact upon the community 

large? | | 

In qM, our analysis of the self forces in mee 
the other forces should help us to understand what has M "t 
to the present development of the self, what is the ume a 
system and where it appears to be going, and how the s 
fluences the situation in which the child finds himself. m 

With these as working hypotheses growing out of our eri. 
the various forces which contribute to the behavior of nn: Ше 
in the classroom, we can now turn our attention to the role о 


; Й Һе chil- 
teacher in using this for the maximum development of t 
dren, 
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PART THREE 


IMPLEMENTATION 


mee 


Our definition of guidance (Chapter 1) indicates that em 
must be made for experiences in the school situation so that pa $n 
may (1) develop democratic values and skills; (2) feel "comto! Й 
able" and secure enough to broaden their perceptions of self н. 
world to permit Ње development of realistic and satisfying self P 
world pictures; (3) set goals and aspirations for themselves in a 
of their understandings and work on ways of achieving their £9 4 

These experiences must be set up in such a way that all а 
may benefit from them, each child in his own fashion, and so that P 
children themselves, as part of their growth in democracy, will wo 
toward recognizing the unique contribution of each to the other. e 

In addition to working with children, close interpersonal relatio » 
with parents is necessary if classroom experiences are to be d 
effective. A mutual understanding between parents and teacher f 
essential in achieving the aim of guidance: maximum self-develop 
ment in a democratic Society, 

The teacher as a guidance worker has several key roles to a 
using all his knowledge of human development and commu? 
forces: Ө 

l. The teacher is a group worker, with both students and pare? 


: "RETE ant 
2. The teacher is an individual counselor, to both students 
parents, 


3. The teacher is an action researcher, constantly evaluating A : 
testing his performance in the above roles as well as gathering 
and assessing them about the child and his social situation. . sjon 

Each of the following chapters will concern itself with a discus e 
of one of these roles. It must be recognized, however, that the i these 
as a functioning person in the school situation is carrying on all ш” 
tasks simultaneously. They are considered separately just fot wi 
pose of study, without any intention of implying that they are € 
Separate and discrete functions. e not 
It must alsc be recognized that these roles of the teacher 7 se 0 
dded-on" roles to those that he normally performs in ihe 
e school day in connection with curriculum. They are intri¢ or 
ound up with all school activities, both in and out of the class? 
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<r ee sees 2 __________— 


CLASS NOT A GROUP 


чч. - define a group as more than a collection of individuals 
Sie appen to be in the same place at the same time, а school 
lm i the beginning of a semester is not a group. Indeed, it will 
White of become a group with unified purposes and a whole net- 
ou 9 interpersonal relations beyond peer group relations with- 

skillful, hard work on the part of the teacher-guidance worker. 


FA t » 
CTORS WHICH WORK AGAINST "GROUPNESS 
m brings with him his total 


Each child coming into the classroo 
1 ex- 


S iia of experience, including his concepts of schoo i 
edam and home expectations. He has reference points against 
thoy T. evaluates himself that lie outside the classroom. It is as 
hifice he has his parents and all the other people who are sig- 
nt to him looking over his shoulder. His behavior 15 governed 
У by forces which lie outside the classroom but are present in 
i self system. To the extent that class members work to accom- 
DS highly individual goals without reference to the goals of 
er class members, they act to preserve the status quo and to 
“ep the class from moving toward groupness. Fach member brings 
15, 21, 22, 30. For specific illustration 


F 
ог discussi 
relati iscussions of classroom groups, See 
n to subject-matter fields see 28:135-161- 
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to dass а "hidden agenda" on which he is working, and these 
"hidden agenda" are major dynamics in class operation. If Johnny 
feels he must get the highest Brade, he cannot coóperate and share 
information easily with Billy, whom he sees as his chief rival. If 
Suzy, operating on her mother's upward social drives, seeks rela- 
tionships only with Becky and Beth, who are the daughters of the 
town's "leading" families, she cannot function as an effective 
group member. If Billy comes to class with strong feelings against 
Mike and David and Salvatore because they belong to minority 
groups whom he has been taught to reject, his prejudices will 
operate to block effective Broup functioning and to create tension- 

The children's individual goals, unless certain things are done 
to bring them to the light of day and establish common elements, 
may prevent the class from working effectively as a group. 

The school tradition, too, works against the achievement of 
democratic Broup operation. Classes are traditionally teacher di- 
rected, teacher organized, and teacher centered, even though WE 
have talked for fifty years about the “child-centered school." In 
places where the latter has been attempted, it often confused the 
teacher because of a lack of clear-cut functional roles which Ве 
saw as his to contribute, А Broup-centered class is neither teachet 
nor child centered but tries to meet the legitimate needs and co™ 
cerns of both. However, the stories that have been told about 59° 
called “progressive education,” the lack of experience in group 
Processes on the part of the teacher in his own education, 6 
concern over what parents will think, and the status hierarchy ° 
the school system itself all work to prevent the teacher from €* 
Perimenting with new class Organization, new roles, and new COP" 
cepts. It is understandable that a teacher will have reservations 
about Broup work in the classroom including goal setting, ОГ that 
he will point to reading groups or committees as evidence 0 
“group work” without recognition that these are still essentiall 


teacher controlled and are not real 


: groups with any bonds 0 
unity. 
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A third force which operates to hinder group development in the 
classroom is the lack of awareness of the existence of common 
goals or interests, either among the students or between the teacher 
and the students. Each operates according to his own needs, with- 
out fully attempting to understand the needs of the other. Pupils 
are probably more aware of the teacher's dynamics than he is of 
theirs. They have learned that a major task in the school is the di- 
agnosis of teacher behavior. If they can predict teacher behavior, 
they know what to do to meet their needs, They probably do not 
Perceive the teacher as working to meet their needs, but as someone 
who is supposed to teach them “something —a skill or knowl- 
edge. In this they share the view of many teachers who also per- 
ceive their roles as teachers of “something” rather than as people 
who work with.children so that they can learn not only the subject 
matter but also the many other fundamentals necessary for life in 
Our society, 

A fourth factor hindering group à 
efficiency, Time spent in planning, in error making, in fumbling, 
in evaluation of ways of working is often viewed, by teacher and 
Students alike, as "wasted" time. The goal has been defined паг- 
Towly as covering а certain amount of ground. Everything else is 
€xtraneous and wasteful. Group development cannot take place 
until there is a recognition that education isa process not of coyer 
ing ground but of providing students with challenging situations 
and problems and helping them to develop the understandings 
and skills necessary for solving their problems. Planning, fumbling, 
and evaluation are thus essential parts of the educational process 
and contribute directly to the students’ development (as well as to 


the teacher’s). 

A fifth force is the fundamental attit e 
ing students, If the teacher views students as people who will 
"take advantage" of you unless you exert. direct. control, bs 
People who must be made to learn, as essentially lazy and shift- 
less, as untrustworthy—then it will be virtually impossible for his 


development is the concept of 


ude of the teacher concern- 
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class to function as a group. In order to be able to work with the 
class as a group, the teacher needs to believe that children basically 
want to learn, that they can help in defining legitimate problems 
to attack, that even those who seem to be "taking advantage" are 
worth-while people who are really telling something about them- 
selves and the school situation. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CLASS INTO A GROUP 
THE TEACHER'S SELF h 
While we do not know very much about the way a teacher $ 
personality will influence the behavior of a class, Perkins' study 
(23) shows that the classroom climate is set early and remains 
fairly stable, and that the teacher's behavior is vital in the climate 


setting process. As an outgrowth of action research in teaching 
and in-service education, Gordon states: 


The author believes that Broups are able to pick up, perhaps 
through subliminal cues, the unconscious attitudes of the leader (07 
ward themselves. If the leader does not really have faith in the peoP i 
with whom he works, if he does not really respect and accept e 
the group members will be sensitive to this and react in a negativ® 
fashion. Techniques of leadership are not sufficient for good 802 
Work. А group leader must be Ње kind of person who engenders 
warmth, informality and good will. He must be a person who тебес 
by his entire manner and actions, a basic respect for mankind. GrouP 
will move forward in a constructive fashion, meeting their needs 20 
gaining satisfaction from an experience when they feel that the leader 
fully believes in them and in their ability to set and achieve their ox 
goals. It may be said, then, that a basic respect for people is бв 
and foremost requirement for one Who would attempt to utilize gro 
procedures, je 

A second major requirement is the ability to remain а dures 
Browing individual. One must be willing to abandon one's © 
cherished goals at times for the goals of the group. This requires 


belief that the Broup can usually do more effective thinking tha? 
individual, 
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ne p effective group work depends upon the recognition and use 
€ EUM psychological moment for the introduction of a new 
kes s uc or plan of action. The good leader will be sensi- 
d e feelings of the group, and will be able to seize the moment 
= ЕА action. For example, many role playing situations grow 
Nd a recognition by a group OF leader that an action portrayal 
E. add to the emotional and intellectual understanding of the 
i e ers. If the leader does not utilize this insight, the group loses 
sae ррошишу for learning. Flexibility—the ability to change plans 
Fes ED on the basis of а sensitive awareness to the group 

e insights of the members—is à requisite for à good group 


leader [7:74—75]. 

Many studies, such as Lewin, Lippitt and 
ous social climates (18), demonstrate that the teacher ог 
eader's behavior is, as We would expect, 4 vital force in influenc- 
Ing the development or retardation of group formation. 


White's classic study of 


DELINEATION OF ROLES 

Perhaps the first situation that starts the class off down the road 
toward democratic operation in which individuality can be en- 
hanced without cost to others is that of role delineation. 

Students coming into a classroom have а number of stereotypes 
ps teachers, and of what they expect teachers to do and not do. 
They also have a number of concepts concerning what roles are 
Open to them as individuals and what roles it is acceptable for 
Other class members to play. Getting these "out in the open” and 
discussing what changed role responsibilities are implied in the 
Class as a group probably needs to begin on the first day. In some 
Ways, creating a democratic working group in the class may be 
Comparable to the reéduca rian people toward 
democracy. In ЭРИНЕ, to the latter рг 


t (а) The change of a group atmosphere from autocracy or laissez 
aire to democracy through 4 democratic leader amounts to a fe- 
Education of the followers toward “democratic followership." Any 


tion of authorita 
ocess Lewin stated: 
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Broup atmosphere can be conceived of as a pattern of role playing. 
Neither the autocratic nor the democratic leader can play his role 
without the followers being ready to play their role accordingly. 
Without the members of the group being able and ready to take over 
those responsibilities which are essential for followerships in 4 
democracy, the democratic leader will be helpless. Changing a group 
atmosphere from autocracy toward democracy through a democratic 
leadership, therefore, means that the autocratic followers must shift 
toward a genuine acceptance of the role of democratic followers. 
(b) The experiments show that this shift in roles cannot be 
accomplished by a "hands off” policy. To apply the principle of 
"individualistic freedom" merely leads to chaos. Sometimes people 
must rather forcefully be made to see what democratic responsibility 
toward the 8100р as a whole means. It is true that people cannot be 
trained for democracy by autocratic methods. But it is equally true 
that to be able to change а group atmosphere toward democracy the 
democratic leader has to be in power and has to use his power fof 
active re-education. There is DO space here to discuss in detail what 
to some might appear as one of the paradoxes of democracy. The 
more the group members become converted to democracy and learn to 
play the roles of democracy as followers or leaders, the more can ШЕ 


power of the democratic leader shift to other ends than converting p 
Broup members [17:49-50]. 


The teacher, then, must clarify for the class what his positio? 
15, why he will perform as he will, and what his expectations are 
about the roles to be Played by the students (5:110-112). There 
seem to be three Major areas in which roles and expectancies nee 
to be clarified and stereotypes recognized and attacked: (1) stereo 
types concerning "leadership"; (2) expectancies of "teacher" 4" 
“student,” and (3) democracy vs, laissez-faire, 


EXPECTANCIES 


а " : int 
Students coming into a class operated from the guidance ро! 
of view, with guidance goals as important to the teacher as ke 
as other educational goals, face a difficult task. To them the teach 
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is someone who comes in with set objectives, an organized pro- 
gram of work toward those objectives, clear standards of evalua- 
tion, power to "control" the class, and total responsibility for 
Whatever learning takes place. Even though such students may 
have heard that “you only get out of a class what you put into it,” 
this has usually been interpreted in terms of grades and work 
toward meeting the teacher's objectives for the class. Some of 
these stereotypes are true, although the teacher-guidance worker 
May interpret the objectives in much broader terms than "covering 
Bround" and may use the latent power of the status position of 
teacher differently from the ways other teachers use it. 

Students see “leader” and “teacher” as synonymous terms and 
feel no personal responsibility for the conduct or the success of the 
Class, They certainly do not perceive themselves as having any 
"esponsibility for evaluating their own progress—that's the teach- 
er's job, as they see it—and they resist being placed in a position 
kd Self-evaluation. Further, not only do they feel that leadership 
1n terms of responsibility, organization, evaluation, goal setting, 
etc., is not for them as students; if there is a leadership vacuum, 
they resent what they perceive to be the usurpation of the teacher's 
Job by a fellow student. 

They must be helped, then, to change their attitude t 
Concept of leadership and responsibility.” 

The teacher as a group worker has a set О 
the teacher role and what students can do. He sees leaders 
28 vested in a person, although he recognizes the reality of status, 

"It as а series of functional roles which can and should be open 
to all members of the group to play and to be shared without any 
Selings of usurpation or competition with the teacher. He sees it 
as desirable for students to evaluate, to give information that as- 
Sists others, to effect compromises, to point out weaknesses in the 


stereotypes in relation to group 


coward the 


# expectancies about 
hip not 


2 
н " 
Browth дац and W. Dickerman have discussed 
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processes being used to either set or work on goals, to make sug 
gestions, to initiate action. ` 

Тһе wide divergence between the student's notions of a class and 
the teacher's aspirations for the class creates the first stage of 
learning to work as a group. 

One additional facet of this first stage is the teacher's own con- 
cept of “democracy.” There is a strong tendency, ‘when one 15 
attempting to change one's behavior from the known, traditional 
behavior of teacher to the unknown behavior of group leader, to 
swing too far and end up as a laissez-faire leader, creating ? 
vacuum in which no direction or assistance is available before 
students are ready to assume any leadership functions. This usually 
adds to the tension and creates frustration for both the student 
who are bewildered enough, and the teacher, who had assume 
that there would be a mad rush to fill in the gap left by b5 
abdication. If we recall that security is related to predictability 
we can see that abdication of a status position which cannot Dé 
abdicated as the students see it does not lead to development m 
to tension and all the devices that accompany threat. 

Another interpretation of "democracy" is actually “benevolent 
autocracy” or manipulation with a smile. In this approach, үз 
teacher has the goals all worked out and the planning all done but 
attempts to "lead" the children into arriving at the preconceive 
goals and plans (21 113-15). 7 

What are Ње approaches, then that may be useful in helping 


a class work through these obstacles and learn to function € и 
tively as а group? 


THE CLIMATE-SETTING PROCESS 


Since the initial contact between pupils and teacher will cart 
much meaning, what are some possibilities for creating 4 dim i 
of feeling ir. which warmth and acceptance, recognition О 
viduality, and ego-involvement are experienced by all? It sho" of 
be stressed again that this is not a matter of “technique 
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is The teacher has to feel these things. On the other hand 
^ Pug arrangement of the dass and some other procedintes 
рва E communicating a change in situation to the people in- 
i . À seating arrangement in which each person can see the 
aces of all others, in which the teacher sits among the students, 
ne, facilitate groupness. Visually, at least, all are on the same 
iU peso which permits names to be shared and learned 
Sis z then grow out of this. In working with college students, the 

r has become clearly aware of how few know their class- 
mates by name, even though they have been in rooms together for 
years. A name game in which each person has to give the names 
of all those previously introduced has sometimes acted as an “ice 
breaker.” This serves not only to get identities established (or at 
least started) but as a rather sharp break with past experiences. 
luable class time to play games! It 
ffectively the difference be- 
dividual development and 


diera using serious and va 
ен 5 ludicrous, but highlights very € 
E en guidance goals for group and їп 
mplete subject-matter orientation. 
The teacher needs to become an “enabler” in 
feel comfortable in expressing negative as well as 
ings. We have seen how disequilibrium in interpersonal relations 
and threat and anxiety act to impede learning (Chapter 6). Here 
the teacher must find ways to channel hostility and to permit its 
SXpression, He needs to be able to recognize that "lifting the lid" 
in his class will mean, for a period of time, that there will be 
Expressions of feelings that are not really related to the class but 
ate carry-overs from previous experiences Of from other classes 
(18). Just telling students that this is a situation in which it is 


ds to disagree, or that it is “okay” to be mad, etc., accomplishes 
itle, Demonstrating it through behavior after someone has "had 


enough nerve" or is so full of feelings that he explodes carries the 
Meaning to the group. Even then, students will, rightly, have 
Teservations until a reputation has been established and word 


helping the group 
positive feel- 
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passed around. Frequently they will withhold final judgment until 
they have checked the grades of those who griped and "tested the 
situation" versus those who kept still. : y 

Personal reaction sheets, in which students can write anything 
they please about how they feel about the course, can aid in the 
communication process and broaden the area of common percep- 
tions. These are some examples of what students write: 


This class for me is very satisfactory. Some comments could т. 
flavored by more examples from Ње readings. On second thoug 
this might not be as valuable as what we are doing now. 

The bringing up of contrary opinions is most helpful. E di 

The on going bibliography [developed in conjunction with €a is 
unit as group planned work] is а very helpful way of getting а bas! 
for discussion and understanding. [From a graduate course.] 


I'm afraid that during this session I have been too critical. p 
ever, it is my feeling that we too frequently project our adult "ose 
into this adolescent period of adjustment. ie, We assume that the 


" if 
youngsters act and feel as we (now adults) would, were we in е! 
place. 


I enjoyed the greater participation of other members of the gro"P" 

Although we sometimes wander from a direct line toward г pw 
a goal (whatever that may be) it seems to me that frequently 
side track has considerable value. [From a graduate course. } 


Mind and Body was very interesting. I read the chapters on o 
dents and allergies. The Statistics were practically unbelievable. b y 
Dunbar left nothing open to question. Is it really that settled 
science, or is she just giving some well founded guesses? 


I think the class should remain in one group instead of splitting 


. & 
up into 3 or 4 smaller groups because too often the small groups 8 
little or nothing done. 


Ж. А et 

It is difficult to react when you don't act. It seems that I annita 

warmed” to the discussions we have in class. I have tried апа pet 
tayself and the situation, I think the results of this analysis show 
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it is I, rather than the situation that is at fault. More about this when 
I have reached more definite conclusions. 

At present I am still treading on thin ice. I don't know where we 
аге headed and until I orient myself I will probably not offer much 
to the group. That too I hope will change in a week or two. 


I have to. disagree with Bill about learning and the home. I feel 
te and do not know how to 


that perhaps the parents feel inadequa 
help. It is up to the teacher not the parents. 

Climate setting is a continuous process that is at work all term 
long. It is not accomplished by gimmicks or tricks; it grows out of 
the day-to-day relationships in a class, the ways feelings are ге- 
Spected and handled, the building of mutual respect and trust 
throughout the group. Awareness of the group climate, sensitivity 
to the feelings of members, knowledge of individuals’ self systems 
and peer relations, understanding of the kinds of cultural pres- 
Sures that are being exerted from other sources aid the teacher in 
Creating a favorable climate. 

Any particular way of working is never completely successful. 
The teacher's behavior in not only permitting but encouraging the 
free interchange of ideas, opinions, and feelings may be the most 
threatening thing he can do to some children. A “permissive” and 

€mocratic situation does not mean, and should not be taken to 
Mean, the automatic reduction of threat to all children. Some may 
Perceive this as extremely painful; and the teacher needs to recog- 
= what is happening to these children and work with them indi- 
Vidually to help them feel as comfortable as they сап. In time, the 
feelings of threat can be removed. 

On the whole, “the teacher can devel 
Climate in the classroom that is most con 
children develop normally and th 
developing more effective and who 
(26:10). 


op the kind of emotional 
ducive to helping healthy — 
at assists the disturbed child in 
lesome patterns of adjustment" 
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THE LIMIT-SETTING PROCESS 


There is a need for structure—some framework which gives 4 
feeling of solidity to the class. Since students are accustomed to а 
subject-matter framework, this might be used, in a broad sense, to 
start the class. The expectation is that the teacher has some goals 
in mind for the class, and this is reasonable. The teacher should, 
however, on the basis of his knowledge of students—their social 
backgrounds and peer culture—recognize that the students {00 
have some goals in mind for the class although these may be itt 
formulated and quite different from the teacher's. 

The limit-setting process is 20/ an imposition of standards bY 
the teacher oz the group. It is an attempt, a continuing attempt, e 
establish broad mutual goals that can then be used as frameworks 
for planning. Any expressions a teacher can elicit of what pupils 
wish to "get" from a class, even including such comments aS 
dunno—it's required," and “ГЇЇ settle for a С!” are helpful. 

Perhaps a statement by the teacher of what he sees as the broad 
goals of the class (including the guidance goals) after eliciting 
what Pupils wish might be desirable. These can be stated in #5 
“open” a way as possible, in terms of principles and methods 
rather than concrete facts, For example, in a high-school science 
course, a broad goal might be gaining some understanding of how 
scientists tackle problems in preference to a concrete goal of learn- 
ing various formulas or the atomic table. 

The discussion can then Proceed to analysis of the essential way 
of working in the classroom. Here the teacher should recal 
Lewin's statement of the dilemma, There is a need for the teache" 
to take a position and define his role. For example, he may ™ д 
а statement such as the following used in a college course: “Уо 
Will find that the normal roles of teacher and student will p: 
Somewhat different than you have previously encountered. 
teacher will not lecture, give pat answers, supply information К 
Memorization, or place restrictions оп your learnings. His job V 
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зи а stimulator and guide. On the other hand, you will 
passive participant in the learning process. You will be 
expected to dig out information for yoursel£, discuss it clearly and 
logically, and make it a part of yourself for future use" (5:111- 
12). The developmental level of the class needs to be considered 
HD determining the language to be used. Even then, such state- 
ments will not suffice. 

Students need help in learning what rol 
expected of them. Reference to Benne а 
Roles of Group Members” (2) will be useful, but it might be 
More desirable for the class to think about what it takes for a 
Broup to “get going.” They may think of their own previous class 


experiences, or their club and peer experiences as offering sug- 
Bestions, (See Chapter 5 for peer roles.) 

Clarification of what és and what is not group discussion may 
also be seen as part of the limit-setting process. For example, 
adolescent groups have used the following statement for orienta- 


tion: 


es are open to them and 
nd Sheats’ ‘Functional 


Wuat's A DISCUSSION, ANYHOW? 
s NOT a debate, it is NOT an argu- 


Ment, and, of the other hand, it is NOT just a “bull session.” In an 
atgument or a debate, you are out to win, come h--- of high water, 
and all the rules are made to decide who did a better job of proving 
his Point. You use sarcasm, you refer to “my worthy opponent,” you 
look for weak spots in the other fellow's arguments and then jump 
in. There is direction—but it is all on winning. A “bull session" re- 
Moves the pressure—it's friendly, informal—but it goes no place in 


Particular. It has no direction. 

A good discussion combines the friendly atmosphere of the bull 
Session with the direction of the debate. Only this time, the direction 
is not on winning, but on cle getting all points before ^ 
the group, and hoisted the pro h talking about the issue. 

he goal is getting ideas presen d not beating the other 
fellow and winning your point- 


Let's look at it this way—it i 


aring the air, 
blem throug 
ted and explore 
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This is what a discussion IS then—it's a way of solving pni 
and reaching decisions, a way of getting ALL ideas out. The m 
reached THIS way have more than just "majority" support reat үн 
by a vote. GOOD DISCUSSION is built on cooperation—not b. 
petition. Very often a good discussion leads to NEW E 
ways of thinking that are better than the ideas any one of the Е i 
started out to present. Attitudes are changed in the process. m 
are resolved, not by compromise—but by the creation of new i 
[8:1]. а 

The limit-setting process is initiated, then, by definition of ee 
class goals, discussion of responsibilities, clarification of pec 
tions, and definition of discussion as a method. It should ems 
assumed that mere Statement does the job; this is а process 
continues for a long period of time. 


THE CHOICE-ENABLING PROCESS 

In order for the class to b 

to feel that he has a stake i 

really help sha 
destiny. 


а фета needs 
есоте a group, each individual 


an 
n what is taking place and мүге 
Ре the destinies of the class and thus his 


Providing for experiences, from the very beginning, v ө 
the class can make rez] choices about their ways of working re 
what they work on is indispensable. A real choice is one wee 
Perceive as "making a difference." For example, choosing to day 
arithmetic first thing in the morning and spelling last in йе 
may be seen by a primary class as а “гел” choice, while an T ues- 
&roup would not see it this Way. Choosing to have a test on een 
day or Thursday may not be a real choice. Choosing er 
alternatives, unless there is some Provision made for inclu het 
alternatives proposed by the group, may be viewed as pud 
manipulation by teen-agers but as real choice by second- or , the 
graders. The choice-enabling process is closely linked with 


E tota 
level of development of the students and the limits set by the 
school situation. 


+ 
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Children are able to accept the latter limits, if they are made 
known to them, even though they may test them or do not like 
them. They know that they cannot choose to disband the class or 
Call an extra holiday, that they cannot decide to do no work 
(although they may try this as they seek to discover the meanings 
of "democracy"). 

The choice-enabling process is one of interaction between free- 
dom and responsibility. Originally the area of choice may be small, 
With much trial and error expected and permitted, Learning to 
make choices involves learning to live with and look at the results. 

The teacher's role, in helping students to (1) feel free to make 
Suggestions, (2) evaluate the suggestions, and (3) make decisions, 
15 essentially that of questioner and encourager. The class needs 
to feel that each suggestion is valued and respected and weighed, 
that judgments grow out of the total group's consideration, and 
that the approach to decision is a studied one. 


For example, suppose the science class has accepted as a goal 


learning the ways scientists solve problems. How would the choice- 
enabling process work? The teacher might ask, “How do you 
think we can best work to get at our goal?” A number of sugges- 
tions might be made—inviting in a scientist to talk to the class; 
Committee work on library research about science; duplicating 
famous experiments. After these have been listed, the questioning 
by class members might be along the line of, “What might be the 
Consequences of working this way?” “How would we all be in- 
Volved?" “How would we share our data?” “How much time 


Would it take?” 

In this process several sub-goals might be defined, and the m 
might agree upon а Way of working on а sub-goal. ers ma 
Wisest at first to take a small goal and work toward it. : | 
Btoup feels its way through planning and executing the P B : 

comes more aware of all the factors that have to'be consic ered. 
Subsequent choices become more "down to earth in relation to 
time, available resources, interest, and other reality factors. 
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The choice-enabling process is a group learning process in mak- 
ing choices, testing them against the possible consequences, execut- 
ing them, and then evaluating the results. The selection of small 
goals facilitates success experiences and also allows time for the 
group to alter its tactics and try a variety of approaches through- 
out the term. 

Flexibility of operation is important, If the class tries to ОУёГ 
plan for too large a block of time it rigidifies the structure, cute 
down on evaluation and time for other attempts, and may be frus- 
trated in the end. А 

Тһе teacher might help in Ње weighing of pros and cons 1n the 
selection of goal, method, and organization by contributing £o 
his experiences, but it is important that the decision be а 8100P 
one, as long as it is within the broad limits, even if it is 202 09° 
the teacher considers the wisest or best, The class will perhap ‘ 
learn two things: 

1. As they go through and evaluate the experience, they ™ jl 
see why the choices they made were not good and where they ca? 
be improved, 

2. They will learn that the teacher is willing to let them grow 
through experience and that he respects their viewpoints. 2 

This experience will help build the climate of feeling, the sens 
of groupness, the €go-involvement of all in the operation © $ 
Class. It will be an act of good faith on the part of the teachets 


sign of the shift of total responsibility from the teacher tO t 
Broup. 


Several points are essential in this process: t 

l. The broad limits need to be clear so that the class does + 
attempt to execute a choice that will run up against the veto P ke 
of the school. he 

2. Freedom to make choices includes the responsibility for 
consequences,’ Examining responsibilities is a part of = 
Choices, 


е ion, /€ 
3. Each suggestion is entitled to reasoned purus 
gardless of who offers it (including the teacher), and shou 
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examined on its merits, not the merits of the person offering it. 

d | АП Suggestions must be examined for consequences and 
ionships to broad goals as well as any sub-goal. 

m Decisions, where possible, should be sought by consensus 

x Spread agreement after ample discussion) rather than by 

imple "majority rule." 

m. The teacher has the responsi 

d N by participating in the offering an 
n the decision-making step. However, 


violates the agreed-upon limits, he should not “pull rank” but 


should abide by the decision and aid in its implementation. 
d resources should not be 


aa The importance of information an | 
Co ooked, Wise decisions grow out of the use of what 15 known. 
о раш, seeking information is à vital step in the choice- 

Ing process. 


К 8. There should be no expectation on the 
ї the class that early choices will always work out. This is à 


dunes of learning how to plan and work together; and mistakes 
ould be expected. The mistakes can then Ье analyzed without 
Built or fear and can thus serve to promote group development. 
9. There is a close tie between the climate of feeling being 
Created and ihe freedom to make choices. The more “at home- 
Ness” there is in the class, the better able the class will be to take 


its ti Мо 
S time and examine Ње issues objectively. Ге, 
19. А major phase of the process is evaluation, а continuing 
Process in itself. 


bility to assist the group in the 
d examining of choices 


part of the teacher 


THE EVALUATION PROCESS ° 
valuations that can be made in using 
Progress toward group goals is 
ss can also evaluate its progress 
' jts growth in discussion skills, 


There are many kinds of е 
Ap processes in the classroom. 
Опе type of evaluation, but the cla: 


= э 
& the development of "groupness, passo ; 

5 growth in ability to plan and execute à plan. The individuals in 
y be found in Jenkins (11), Benne and 


зр; * 
iscussions of group evaluation ma 
BS ), among others 


‘untyan (1), Gordon (6), and Miel (21 
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the group can evaluate their own self-development 3 ЕП 
skill development, feelings of adequacy, acceptance of se un 
others, and growth in concepts and ability to use ideas. The te re 
can self-evaluate and chart his own growth as a democratic lea a 
as a person who accepts all class members as valuable, as one M 
relates to the students in such a way that they feel free to exp б 
their horizons, seek new fields and new relationships, and as K^ 
who creates an atmosphere in which pupils feel free to seek ue. 
vidual counseling when they think they need it. He can evalu i 
how effectively he utilizes his knowledge of his class members 
meeting the goals of his role as a guidance worker. | ИЄ. 
Perhaps the first step in the evaluation process is creating ki: 
"evaluative frame of mind" in the class. Certainly, each ue A 
has feelings about what is happening to him in any given situa p 
but these feelings are rarely formulated or assessed on any g" об 
basis. Each individual leaves the situation without much opP his 
tunity to share, except as he walks away with a few others, 


;vidual 
: e individu 
assessment of a meeting or a class. Bringing these indi 


R as 4 
evaluations into some Organized whole and discussing them 
basic part of the work 


tive 
of the group helps create the evalua 
frame of mind. 


B . rt the 
Post-meeting reaction checks have often been used to sta 
evaluation process, Each stu 
the following: 


Date 

How would you rate today’s class? 
1. Excellent —__ 

Very good 

Mediocre 

Poor 

Unsatisfactory 


с {р such 25 
dent is asked to turn in a slip su 


Suay 


Why? 


Suggestions for next time? 
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The difficulty with such slips is that they are turned in to the 
teacher, who may or may not report on them at the following 
meeting. What is needed is an evaluation of the class that is "fed 
back” immediately so that the students carry away with them the 
total group reaction and discussion. The question of time rears its 
ugly head at this point. Most academic periods, above the ele- 
Mentary school, are fifty minutes long. How can time be taken for 
evaluation? If it is recognized that continuous evaluations of class 
experiences are a basic part of the learning process and not just 
an addendum, then it will be seen that time needs to be taken for 
this task, Probably five minutes will be sufficient, although a 
Whole period may be devoted to evaluation at critical moments. In 
а class organized to work as а 8100р, time spent in attendance 
Checking through roll call may be eliminated by any number of 
devices, This time, and time spent on certain "discipline" prob- 
lems and other procedures that may not be used in this type of 
Class, may then be allotted to evaluation. 


RECORDING 

The use of recorders can aid in the daily evaluation of the 
Broup's progress content-wise toward its stated goals. "The class 
needs evidence of progress in terms of material covered and agree- 
Ment or disagreement on ideas. The recorder should be a class 
member entrusted with the job of summarizing the day's [activi- 


ties] and pointing up the content covered” ue os а 
Tecord tunity to “feed Баск his герог 
er should have the opportunity niece 


the group at the end of a class eriod, he can ai 

Any Ан е the class ad iei free to call for the record at 
апу time during the class, 50 that the group can see where Sie 
at any given moment. Aside from thus providing а means ы айу 
€valuation and opportunities for frequent exiles, the ч 
Corder may serve still another group purpose. Students usually 
take their own notes, but the recorder can а 


ct as a summarizer and 
а re-stater of conclusions reached. This enables students to free 
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themselves from their notebooks and participate fully" (6:51). 
Using a recorder also adds to the shift in responsibility from 
teacher alone to shared responsibility. The recorder, an evaluation 
person, thus aids all phases of group development. 


PROCESS OBSERVING (1, 3, 4, 5, 19) 


It has been found that groups that understand how they work 
and evaluate their methods of work are more effective and more 
democratic in operation. Observing the processes by which a group 
works and reporting these back to the group can enhance the E 
velopment of the group. “The role of the observer is to supply pe 
group with impartial objective information on how it tackled i 
problem” (6:51). In the beginning of the life of a group, E 
may be a threatening process to individuals, and it is a functio? 
which must be exercised with great discretion and care. EV 
people are not used to having their ways of working observed. 
is probably safer for the teacher-group worker to initiate er 
ness of process by self-evaluating openly, and by getting the вор? 
to react to the ways the leader functioned. In this way, the P " 
Sure is off the class members, 

Next the teacher and a student (on a rotating basis, perhap s) 
might observe while participating, and report back to the s 
on the positive roles played, without necessarily identifying : _ 
people who were Playing these roles, This might lead to 5€ 
consciousness and a cutting down in the participation of some v 
react to "being watched," but such feeling wears off fairly гар! 
if the feedback has been Presented in a non-threatening мау: , 

These positive roles, with some brief comments on the behav? 
characteristic of each, are given below: * re 

1. Gives information and/or ideas: Does the participant sh s 
with the others his resource data? Does he contribute his ОР m 
and ideas in a positive, objective fashion? The appropriateness 

* Adapted from 8:3-4, 
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th В 4 

17 data given ог the ideas offered should be considered in this 
m. 

ko Seeks information and/or ideas: Does the participant tap 

s € resources of the others? Does he ask them for their informa- 

1 » v al ns 

E or opinions? A good discusser attempts to utilize all the re- 

о i d a : Я 
urces in the group, to get all the possible sides of an issue out in 


the Open. 
е poc Is he creative? Does he take ideas and 
pas ation from others and reorganize them so that the result is 
que contribution? Does he initiate ways of looking at an issue 
Ог tackling a problem? 
a. Is brief and to the point: 
€ Fewest possible words? Are 
Winded rambling slows up the movem 
© - Summarizes others’ ideas: Sometimes during the course of a 
discussion there is а need for a summary 50 that all know where 


t + 
hey are. Does he recognize this and summarize for the group? 


6. Proposes action, gains group acceptance for it: Often in the 


course of a discussion a participant will call for a decision or pro- 
T1 that the group do something different to help them answer 
heir questions. 

7. Aids in clarification: Sometimes an idea is expressed in such 
а way that the contributor and another participant understand it 
but others show by their behavior or facial expressions that they 
do not. Does the participant (a) see this and ask others what it is 
they do not comprehend, (b) show skill in helping the original 


Contributor restate his material so that it becomes understood, (с) 
ication process between con- 


m a "middle man" in the communi 

utor and group? 

M Aids in securing harm 
ity of the participant to 


Does he say what he has to say in 
his contributions pertinent? Long- 
ent of a discussion. 


ony and agreement: This gets at the 

keep the group working as @ unit, 
Father than splitting into sides. The participant is a reconciler, try- 
Ing to aid those who differ to see the source of their difference and 
Possible solutions of the conflict. One phase of this is the ability 
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to point up Ње areas of agreement so that these argas ean 7 
extended. Does he show the ability to get all to look objectively, 
without over-emotion, at the issue rather than at the people? ae 
9. Helps others think or act: Does the participant give à 
other fellow the chance to think and, by questioning, help А, 
think out loud and go deeper into his ideas? The manner їп "e ; 
this is done is important. It should incorporate the attitude t E 
this person’s ideas are worth exploring, rather than be an attemp 
to "show him up." "m 
Helping others secure action for their ideas is the secon E d 
of this item. In item 6 the other phase of “action” was parr | 
Here the focus is on the participant's ability to be a good ы 4 
lower—to recognize and accept leadership in another and to 2 
and support him in carrying out a plan, ук Sat 
10. Listens with interest and courtesy: Does the -— 
show by gesture, facial expression, position in his seat, head pe 
ding, etc., that he is following each member's ideas and contr! : 
tions? An important skill in discussion is that of showing respec 
for each individual. This is one manifestation. i 
ll. Follows up and supports others: Does the participant, " 
his Contributions, refer positively to others’ previous Ape 
Showing that he js utilizing them in thinking through his M 
ideas? Sometimes а "collection" of participants concentrate 15 
much on their own Personal contributions they neglect what Ei 
have said. The ability to follow Up is important in creating а £I? P 
feeling and in helping the &roup move forward. han 
Giving praise, compliments, and Support to others rather Qe 
using sarcasm, disdain, and rejection in his dealing with ot A 
Participants fits here, Helping everyone feel important— €" 
When he disagrees with an idea—is an important function. dis 
12. Objectively accepts disagreement witb own ideas: Can "" 
Participant maintain his equilibrium when challenged? Does |. 
recognize that all have the right to disagree with him? Does 
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Er cian disagreement as an opportunity to learn, as a chance to 

cw! further the question, rather than as a personal affront? 
E " process observer may desire, as part of building skill in 
do ing, to utilize a check list of behavior associated with the 
ve roles and also “individual” (2) toles that are played. Such 


a check list may look like Table 7. 


TABLE 7. Process Observer's Guide 


Participant 


Behavior hz 5% Ж 6 Wig 18: 


Gives i i 
p information and/or ideas 
I «s information and/or ideas 
Т pace originates 
; rief and to the point 
ү їбагшев others' ideas 
RC Poses action, gains group 
Ae for it 
ids i i i i 
A s in clarification of ideas and/or 
ormation 
ti 
ngs group back on topic 


бм юг 


Aids i р 

ч cae harmony and 

3. a others think or act 

4. Fol ie with interest and courtesy 

5 ел up and supports others 

with Avel accepts disagreement 
tà own ideas, 


1. 
2. фетр to monopolize 
3 ed in irrelevant ideas and/or data 
à p in defending one point of view 
4. Rigi adequate discussion 
5. eee or “pokes fun" at others 
cts group, operates independently 


sed is à participation chart. Basi- 
quantity and the direction of the 
lues as to the quality ог intensity 
hart, the recorder “maps out" 
d draws à circle to indicate 
scussion proceeds, he 
ho is speaking to 


gie device that may be u 
A it supplies a picture of the 

of Hai discussion but yields no € 
€ discussion. To make such a С 

he class an 
Then, as the di 
the person %/ 


a 
à E arrangement of t 
» Ocation of each person. 

Ws a line on the chart connecting 
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the person who has just finished. The direction of lines indicates 
the extensiveness of the discussion, while the “piling up" of lines 
around a person gives a measure of his quantitative participation. 
Figure 10 gives some examples. 


Leader Leader 


Good Meeting 


Poor Meeting 


i РРО left 
Figure 10. Participation charts, showing interaction in a group- The 


diagram indicates how Participation is widespread in a good mere 
Reprinted from “Workshop Techniques in Action,” by 1. J. Gordon, by P 1 
mission of the Journal of the Amerian Dietetic Association. Copyright 

by the Journal of the American Dietetic Association. 


As the group grows in maturity, formal process observing ks 
eliminated in favor o£ general group self-evaluation. Each 17 " 
ual, as he becomes more aware of the group's processes "yis 
privately evaluate his own roles in the group and thus €^ 
behavior. It is Only as self-evaluation takes place in p я 
threatening situation that modification of behavior that E di- 
carried over into other 5100р situations occurs. (See bes Ws 
vidual Learning Process" in Chapter 6). No one in ne E anl 
should be in a position to "put the finger on" the behavior м w 
other membér in a blaming way. If Johnny has behaved in A pis 
that made Jim uncomfortable, Jim might evaluate in terms 
discomfort tather than in terms of Johnny’s behavior. 


be 
vid 
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of each indi hie a жөк, done, it can contribute to the growth 
isos ст 4 ust be recognized, however, that evaluation 1 
employ eve ONCE threatening business; the teacher needs to 
езе, A аа device he can invent to lower the level of 
of the limits ie uals. One way this can be done is to set up as one 
oo ск е situation that no person has the right to ques- 
Suzy sits Fe. behind the behavior of another class member. If 
didn't FAS з all period, Bill has no right to ask her why she 
Well as the E = class person has the right ло to be verbal as 
Very mas i: to speak, and the right of privacy. 
Vetbosity with individuals learning to work in groups confuse 
talking а h contribution and demand and push people into 
Who is. I FUR observer should not call attention to those 
and enable = rom speaking, and the teacher should safeguard 

ecomes a e class to accept the silence of a member. If the class 
Petson js Group, and if the climate is good, sooner or later each 
Btoup in ps to find the time and place to contribute to the 
Open; and NN with his own self system. The way must be kept 

cceptance is the best open-sesame. 


PERI 
ODIC Е 
C EVALUATIONS 
n of progress in move- 


nd group development 


helpful. A set of ques- 
s in human 


I T" 
Bent n to this continuous evaluatio: 
Boals ard content goals and guidance а 
tions T = evaluations of the course are 
8t0Wth and pus ж has used with undergraduate classe 
1, evelopment is аѕ follows: 
2, 
3; 


ct of this course? 


Ww у 
hat did you consider to be the best aspe 
u? 


“> b. you consider to be of least value to yo 
orki id you think of the use of discussion 1n: 
Gene ing on records: 
4 Dig ral class discussion: 
id you feel free to participate an 
ey feel the course is too VÀ 
uggestions do you have? 


our views? 


d express У 
re “at sea"? 


gue—that you we 
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© 


Have you felt you have learned any personally significant n 
that have changed your way of dealing with others? If so, p 
explain. | 

Have you read any materials outside of the texts? Explain. 
What do you think of your readings? 

General comments—suggestions for improvement, etc. 


A final form of evaluation might be that of self-evaluation by 


each individual. Such questions as these may be used: 


Qu n rS 


What were your specific learning goals this semester? 

To what extent did you accomplish them? 

What did you personally do to meet your goals? à this 
In what ways did you enable others to meet their goals 1n 
class? our 
What new goals for continued learning have you set up for 7 
self as a result of this course? ү соп" 
In what ways, if any, have you applied human developmen 
cepts, facts, and values in your human relations? 


i i ching? 
- How do you see this course in relation to your future tea 


SUMMARY 


У T lish- 
The evaluation process, then, is designed to aid in ассотр 


ing several goals: 


А 


Enabling Ње Broup to assess movement toward group 8 
2. 


Enabling the Broup to assess growth in using effective ge 
procedures, дой] 
3. Enabling individuals to assess movement toward indiv! 
goals. the 
Enabling individuals to assess their contributions to 
Broup. itho 
Enabling individuals to redefine their self concepts Y s 
threat and gain in ability to share effectively with аг я 
Enabling the group to become aware of the importa” 
interpersonal relations in a group. 


ut 
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^ ieu the teacher to evaluate himself as a group worker. 

- Enabling the individual to accept responsibility for learning 
and goal setting. 


T : 
B evaluation process is an integral part of the fabric of group 
and contributes to all phases of the growth of a group. 


TEACHING GROUP SKILLS * 


E bes referred to two formal functional г c 
S, Wë: h server. In our discussion ОЁ evaluation, and in Chapter 
grou — some of the behaviors necessary for effective 
бу Briedonmg. How are these roles and behaviors learned, or 
these ii experiences provided which permit the incorporation of 
Pro sills into the role repertoire and self systems of youngsters? 
On а vision. for practicing recording and observing can be made 
tou iem or voluntary basis. Awareness of the need of the 
tion P dus the other functional roles can be created through evalua- 
t Ба — a mimeographed sheet describing the roles, ot 
Rone discussion and role playing Role playing offers а ег 
Provi ce for creating awareness of the need for group skills m 
ides а setting for communicating and teaching these skills 


9, 10, 12, 14,27). 


oles: recorder and 


ROLE PLAYING 
ructed for teaching observ- 


d using the rest of 
to the group Per 


const 
t any scene an 
n reports 
ersonal 


"s ж шы situations can be 

E aving a small group enact ^7. 
mit ih 55 as observers. The differences 1 Lo 
нан Broup to see the difficulties in P percep i bus 
ing ton and aid in training for objectivity. ition, i e ү 

E With the small group 704 having cer playe , enables 
total group to build awareness of the need for pasticular skills. 
the | Tole players can demonstrate specific roles after coaching by 

teacher and present them to the whole group- This is а system 
ich can be used effectively in co-curricular activities to help 


5 
М + 
°F a case study of a group devoted to training itself, see 30, Chap. 5. 
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student groups improve their functioning. It may be of limited use 
in the classroom, because of the time element involved and what 
may seem to be taking the class off on a tangent concerning 
“process” that is not connected with "content." Only if role play- 
ing can be seen by the class as aiding in achieving their goals a^ 
"worth the time" should it be used. 


DEMONSTRATION 


The teacher himself can serve as a demonstrator and play the 
functional roles of summarizer, recorder, and observer at the pr. 
time they are being tried out by the students. The class can the 
see how these roles might contribute, and how they can be playee 
It is necessary for the teacher to make it clear that he is playi98 
these roles л0/ to deny them to the class but to show how 6 
Operate, As group members gain in skill, the teacher can relinquis 
them. P. 

It must be remembered that people cannot be expected to а 
sume new roles ог gain skill in group work unless they have тош 
models to work with, Just as the boy fashions his swing ^ ni 
Watching Ted Williams, so the students have to have some E 
cepts of the way the “group work game” is played in order 0 t 
prove their “swings.” "They cannot be expected to come UP to 
plate with confidence unless they have some notion of what p 
be done. This means the teacher cannot expect acquisition of $ it 
unless he provides active leadership of a democratic sort wi $ 
ample opportunities for class members to develop concepts 0 i 
Operative participation and to try out, through experiences» 
roles that are necessary for development. » the 

This does not mean that the class members should “mirto! ald 
behavior of the teacher. It means that the teacher's behavior D» 
be included in the evaluation of the group and looked at in rela 
to its contribution to effective group functioning. £— 

The teacher's awareness of the background of experience 
students bring to his class, their concepts of self and te? 
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(within the limits of what can be known early in a semester), will 
help him set the stage. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation of the group's progress can be conceived of as a way 
of teaching group skills. We are concerned that youngsters develop 
the ability to think critically, perceive relationships, organize their 
thoughts, set goals, and devise ways of solving their problems. 
Evaluation offers opportunities for working on all these goals and 
thus is a major tool in working for group skills. Taking turns as 
tecorders and observers and feeding back data to the group de- 
Velops awarenesses that build skill, and group discussion of 
Progress creates a general atmosphere of critical thinking and 
analysis that enables people to broaden their horizons and develop 
in their abilities to function in groups. 

If we look at the development of the individual as our goal, 
апа at his acquisition of attitudes, concepts, and skills that enable 
him to function effectively and contribute to the group as а phase 
"i this, we then should be able to recognize that the process takes 
а Bood deal of time. Members of the class will be working on these 


things all semester (and far beyond!) and we should not expect 


them to achieve their goals in a short period of time, Working on 


developing group skills is done throughout the semester, as part 
and parcel of the total learning situation in the classroom, and is 
Rot something that is accomplished the first week or so apart from 
the other activities of the class. We cannot separate the movement 
toward these goals from the movement toward all the other cur- 


"cular goals of the class. 

_ As skill is acquired, as the members of the cia ws 
m harmony with each other, as "groupness" is created, the indi- 
Yiduals will be better equipped to work on meeting their general 
Needs and will need to spend less time looking at their functioning 
? an awareness level. Learning to work as 2 group member and 
arning to learn in a group are closely and inextricably related. 


he class learn to function 
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One profits from group experience as one learns how to help 
others profit from the experience as well. 


THE USE OF SUBGROUPS 


АП too often, class size acts as a detrimental factor in aC 
complishing guidance goals, Classes of thirty-five and over, M ee 
ing in confining spaces, impose reality limits upon participatio? 
and coóperative procedures. 

In addition, there are many youngsters, as well as adults, x 
do not feel comfortable in a large group setting, whose ү 
concepts are such that they do not feel free to participate 
cause of the press of numbers. ch 

Using Subgroups, or "buzz groups,” committees, and resea" 15 
teams, may enable the class to partially overcome the on 
Presented by class size and self concepts, Subgroups can be T 
to (1) provide more Opportunity for wider participation p 
(2) provide Opportunities for those who feel "under реги 
in large Broup situations to build sufficient security to P ur 
pate. hat 

There are other Purposes that subgrouping can ——— 
make this a useful tool in many group situations where aie 
size nor self concepts are major factors, ut 

A major complaint has been raised time and again be 
the whole notion of coéperative learning and the utilization a 
§toup procedure in Ње classroom: the supposition that A 
youngsters have to conform, to fit into a mold, and that € se 
product is mediocrity. There is a lack of recognition by 
who believe this that effective group procedures, instead © Е 
tracting from Ње individuality of the child, can be and ye 
be used for the enhancement of the individual. The use 0 1 5: 
810ирѕ can aid in individual development in two major К ші 
(3) by Providing many opportunities for channeling ай by 
lizing the diversity of interests present in any class and ) 


de 
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Providing numerous individualized experiences appropriate for 
the diversity of abilities represented in any class. 

In relation to the concept goals of the class as a group, sub- 
groups offer a way of locating and making available to the class 
a wider variety of materials and research than could be done 
either by several individuals or by the class operating as а unit. 
A fifth purpose, then, of subgroups is (5) to provide a way for 
Bathering a wide variety of information through research. 


WAYS OF GROUPING 
ke within a class may be different from 
grouping” on a school-wide or district-wide basis. There are 
three major ways that subgroups can be evolved within a class: 
а) sociometric grouping, (2) interest grouping, and (3) 
ability grouping. 

Each of these ways is appropriate for certain of the purposes 
and goals of the group. Sociometric grouping (see Chapter 5 
for how to make a sociogram) can aid in achieving purposes 1 
and 2, but may not aid particularly in achieving other purposes. 
Tt has been found that children who choose to work with each 
Other can accomplish many things and that it “makes sense” to let 
those who wish to work together do so. The older notion of keep- 
ing friends separate on purpose does not make sense when ex- 
amined against the criteria of a good learning situation. (See 
Chapter 6.) 
_ Sociometric grouping can ai 
in the child who is on the fringe, ап 
those who do not see that child as 
Worth, In accomplishing this, the teacher might build his work 
Broups out of the sociometric data by starting with the “low men 
On the totem pole,” rather than with the "stars." А 

In a class in which there is intergroup tension, or where the 
teacher's understanding of the peer groups leads him to suspect 
the presence of strong, solidified cliques, basing subgroups on 


Ways of subgrouping 


d in building positive self concepts 
d in altering the concepts of 
a contributor or as having 
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sociometric choice may lead to splitting the class still further. It 
must be remembered that the creation of feelings of worth and 
dignity for each class member is a major guidance goal. Any pro 
cedure that may cause movement away from this goal, even though 
it serves other purposes, should be rejected, It is important that 
the teacher know what the conditions аге in his class before he 
uses sociometric grouping, : 
Interest grouping is designed for helping individuals meet ег 
special needs associated with purpose 3. It can also aid іп 1, as 
and 5. Interest groups evolve after the total group has planned to 
the point where diversity of attack is seen as useful in accomplish- 
ing total group goals. Most classes have used interest groups an 
find them easily acceptable to students as a way of working. 2 
many cases, they are subtly affected by peer dynamics, particular Y 
if lists are passed and the students can see who has already indi 
cated a choice. This is not necessarily a weakness, because the d 
is still open for the individual to work on what he wishes s 
well as permitting him to see with whom he might be working: 
One factor in interest grouping which may be perceived oe 
drawback is the unevenness of distribution. If Johnny, who is f 
most popular boy in the class, chooses in a social studies situatio” 
to work on the steel industry, the “steel” work group mey e 
overly large, including both those interested in steel and ihoa 
interested in Johnny. Both, however, are legitimate interests. ан 
class as a whole might look at this situation and decide ho s 
deal with the problem of Oversized groups. Thus, this par á 
turned into a learning situation where the students can learn p 
people join groups for many purposes; responsibility for resolvi i 
issues does rest with all of them and not just the teaches; © 
vidual needs must be considered in a group situation; сотр i 
ОЁ interests often is more fitting than either-or decisions. pas 
How small a subgroup may be is also a factor. Thelen o 
posited the principle of least group size (31) . He believes the Els 
cannot be so small as to deny itself adequate resources and 5 st 
The nature of the problem to be worked on by the group id 
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determine the size of the group. In many situations, teams of two 
may be the most effective. Since, in the classroom, we are con- 
cerned with the provision of enriching and enhancing experiences 


for all the children, there may be times when a subgroup will be 


not a group but an individual. This will be discussed in the next 


Section (“The Individual and the Group"). 

The trickiest and most elusive form of grouping is on the basis 
of ability. Such grouping is used on the assumption that youngsters 
of roughly the same ability (in math, or reading, or whatever the 
Case may be) are somehow or other more like each other than they 
are different. The whole child is lost in the isolation of a single 
factor. The assumption that such groups are homogeneous is à 
rather naive one, having virtually the same validity as an assump- 


tion that all redheads are more alike than they are different. Yet 


ability grouping within the class is being used with increasing 
entary 


frequency, and the division into three reading groups in elem 
classes is found all over the country. When the concentration is on 
teaching the s&i// rather than on teaching the child, we can see 
that such grouping is useful. However, for group functioning, in 
Which the subgroups are not separate entities but specialized func- 
tioning agencies of the total group, differentiated out for the ac- 


Complishment of certain purposes but o£ necessity integrated parts 
9f the whole, ability groups do not apply. This does not mean that 
ability should be neglected. 


the specia] needs of those with varying 

It does mean that their needs should be met, but in such a Way 
that they develop and at tbe same time contribute to the develop- 
Ment of those around them. Youngsters with varying ability need 
i. develop skills in communicating with each other for mutual 
benefit; segregation into ability groups, unless adequate provisions 
for feedback are made, may defeat this educational purpose. 


THE SUBGROUPS AT WORK 
eet their purposes, their formation 


g sessions and from the operations 
14 be introduced as a possible 


In order for subgroups to ™ 
Should evolve from the plannin 
ОЁ the class as a whole. They shou 
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way of working and introduced when the class sees uses for p 
in the accomplishment of the overall design. Like all phases 
the class's activity, they should be constantly evaluated. vd 
Forming subgroups as a way of getting work accomplished E ic 
place after the class has learned some fundamentals about gr ж: 
behavior. If they are formed too soon, certain weaknesses Бесо! 
apparent: ; 
- Subgroups formed before there is awareness of the =a 
needed for group development are usually autocratic in op n 
There is an inequitable distribution of work and planning w! 
the group. role 
2. Subgroups formed before changes in concepts of É— 
of the teacher have taken place tend to flounder or to have Ш 
if any directed activity. It cannot be assumed that any group 
be automatically self-directive. m 
3. Farly formation of subgroups may prevent the к ate 
otal groupness, People tend to identify with the most imme 
Broup to which they belong. help 
We are faced, to some degree, with a dilemma. Subgroups ye 
people accept themselves and aid in spreading Sa to 
We cannot use them right at the beginning because there nee not 
be development before they function well. However, this is 
mean that buzz groups, for a few minutes’ time, cannot be 
even in the first meeting. dari- 
It is important in using subgroups that there has been а Ke 
fication of purpose for the 8roup. The class as a whole may $ 50 
the goals to be accomplished by each Broup, leaving the vA 
working up to the &roup; or the subgroup may have 25 K sees 
task setting up the goals within class goals toward which r i 
itself working. In either сазе, no subgroup should be left е ex 
ambiguous state, АП the members should know what they a 
pected to accomplish as a group, how long they have to 2: EE 
it, how they are to organize themselves, and how they аг 
Posed to reintegrate themselves into the total class. 
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us m the relationship between the sub and the total group, 
iiw e clarified beforehand. Unless each group sees how its 
Fw u ов meshes with all the others, group unity may be lost 
Tm en may feel "at sea." Provisions must be made for a 
гм аск” process between the subgroup and the total class. 
ьт ee for feedback are usually one of the weakest phases 
лн уе; work. There is nothing deadlier than a series of group 
i. de n by a recorder or presented piecemeal by the group. 
tae ally the first method conceived of by subgroup members 
a P ъа data. It is only a substitution of lectures by students 
a ecture by the teacher. As a whole, 
rers than teachers; and this procedure is 
Perhaps a more satisfying approach is t 
a reports and give each person а сору. 
еа then proceed from a common base 
s nesses of listening to oral reports. 
m he use of visual aids has not been fu 
nication of subgroup data and conclusion 
с and pictures сап convey ideas to the 
€ conveyed in other ways. 
: Panels (that are really pane 
mall reports) and role playing с 
pos at the communication poin 
a 5 down unless the teacher and t 
originality to devise ways of highli 
pu needs to be done frequently 
rough a period of time. Corey found that communicating find- 


ings at the end of a subgroup's existence did little to influence 
Members of the total group; Ways had to be devised to communi- 
cate at each stage in the development of the subgroup Similarly, 
a class situations frequent bulletins might be made, or pictures 
displayed, or exhibits shown, Of notes placed upon a bulletin 


вту; 
the Acte by Stephen M. Corey in a sm 
abama ASCD work conference, April, 1955. 


students are poorer lec- 
an unsatisfactory one. 

o ditto or mimeo the 
General group discus- 
without the delay and 


lly explored in the com- 
s. Very often charts, 
total group that can- 


1 discussions and not а succession of 


an sometimes serve the purpose. 
t that the utility of subgroups 
he group use their creativity 
ghting significant points. 

if the subgroups continue 


all group session on action research at 
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board to keep the subgroups informed of one another's progress. 
Subgroups do not have to have a long life; they may last for 

just a day or for just several days. Regardless of the length of their 

existence, methods need to be devised to “feed back" findings tO 

the total class in such a way that all benefit from the work done 

and can utilize the results in their own self-development. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 


In our definition of guidance (Chapter 1), three of the imple 
mentation statements were concerned with individuality. They 
were the statements on the organization of life experiences e 
the school, the provision for opportunities for the child to pes 
stand and appreciate his uniqueness and relatedness, and the P 
vision for experiences for all children, There is a need to use is 
processes as an enhancer of individuality rather than as а confia 
of the uniqueness of the child. In our discussion of subi i 
interest and ability Brouping were seen as ways of meeting in^ 
vidual needs. This alone is not sufficient. s- 

There must be a recognition that the basic purpose of any a 
toom activity, including the utilization of democratic group P” an 
€cces, is self-enhancement. Self-enhancement does not ud 
selfishness; it does not mean self-aggrandizement at the exp d 
others. It might be defined here as resembling Maslow's defin 
of self-actualization: ", . . the full use and exploitation i 
talents, capacities, potentialities [of the individual by = p 
vidual} . . . doing the best [he is] capable of doing - · + К the 
12).' In addition it includes awareness of and acceptance © son 
feelings, needs, aspirations of others, In our definition, Ње Ре! о 
who is self-enhancing is at the same time enhancing pee 
enabling others to enhance themselves, There is a close tie БЕГ” 
acceptance of self and acceptance of others. t thë 

Effective use of &roup processes, then, has as its goal п on 
loss of the individual in the group, nor the finding of identity 


7 The words in brackets are this author's, 
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т member, пог the creation of people who fit Riesman's 
VATES ox и (25), but the development of situations 
zh o the flowering of the unique expression that is each 


Withi ; 
hin the classroom situation we need to devise ways of 


PUE the individual free to maximize his potential. 
нар - individual to accept the individuality of the other. 
Helping the group learn to value and use the “nonconformist.” 
Bidia 8, еасһ to learn how to communicate with the other. 
scs die in integrating what has been learned in the group 
6. Hel B individual activity. 

Б ping each to find an area of 
; "om developmental. 

elping each to develop а sensitivity to О 

8 c oy to others. 

i i each to develop the strengt 
неи group pressures when a perso 
серв each to develop а perso 

isions can be measured and 


м жо юе 


self-expression which is satis- 
thers, an “empathic” 


h to be individual, to with- 
n's major values are at 


nal value system against which 
evaluated. (See Chapter 6 on 


the valuitig process.) 


THE 
ROLE 

OLE OF THE CONTRIBUTOR-SHARER 

through building awareness 
le of contributor-sharer. Any 
£ information, 


of s : pproach to the above goals is 
Broup ie for and respect for the го 
Otiginalie, order to be effective, needs resources о i 
ships, c y of thought, synthesis of present ideas into new relation- 
Soner иса! analysis. Groups also need the people who think in 
and Py terms, who question those who deal in abstract terms 
id them in translating and explaining, and those who рег- 

s as well as’ the theorists. 


orm « 
the “routine” tasks—the technician: 
d as having resources to con- 


Each я 
т ни in the class сап be viewe 
€ to the group, especially since his contribution may be dif- 
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ferent from anyone else's; Each in his own fashion can betz 
contributor-sharer. The child who has verbal abilities that outstrip 
others, the child who is "research oriented," the child who needs 
things explained to him—all have parts to play. 

One of the tasks of the Broup is to find out what resources us 
present in the membership. After this, it needs to develop ways p 
tapping these Iesources—setting individuals free to explore private 
pathways that intrigue them and then finding ways to help them 
share what they have discovered with the group. This latter phase 
is important because those who are cutting special paths need to 
learn of the responsibilities to the group which accompany je 
freedom to explore. Their expeditions, then, need to be in rel pus 
to general class goals and within broad limits so that they 8%” 
enhancement not only through having unique experiences but c 
through using these experiences to contribute to the movement 0 
the class toward its Boals. In this way each member of the im 
сап grow in personal experiences and at the same time build bis 
concepts of relatedness to others, { 

The need to isolate the "Bifted" from his group to provide E. 
"broadening" experiences is obviated by the utilization of ki 
child by his Broup. The "gifted" child, as well as all'others, pes 
relatedness to his 8roup and should be given the opportunity й 
relate in such а Way that those with differing abilities ca He. 
to value his unique contribution to their growth and so that Ber - 
learn to value those who differ from him and build ability M e 
municate. Only as this is done in the classroom can n^ ti- 
toward “brains” and "eggheads" that might be labeled "2^ 
intellectual” be Overcome. Each must learn to respect the Er " 

In the same fashion, the children who represent different " 
Cultures in the classroom can find expression for the ра? 3 o 
insights that- their culture has to contribute. The resolutio? . 
intergroup feelings can be aided by building through share 


f. 
1 же. офё 
periences Ње recognition of the contributions of all to each 
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As Bill perceives that Mario's contribution aids him, he becomes 
more able to contribute to Mario's development. 


VALUING THE NONCONFORMIST 


Many people conceive of democracy in essence as "majority 
rule." Preservation of the rights of the small minority needs to be 
understood in the classroom so that children learn that "majority 
tule” is only one phase of democracy, and that it does not mean 
the denial of expression to the outnumbered. The creation of a 
climate of feeling in the classroom that permits expression of all 
Points of view stems originally from the teacher's willingness not 
only to listen to all but also to reassure all of the worth of their 
ideas, even if they are not used by the class. Each classroom, to 
some degree, needs its analogue to New York's Union Square, 
London's Hyde Park, and Los Angeles Pershing Square. But, 
the bewildered teacher may well ask, "how can I get anything 
done?” What more can be done, from a guidance and mental 
hygiene viewpoint, than helping these youngsters gain acceptance 
as being worthy as human beings by their classmates? After this 
has been achieved, to some extent, and the class is able to work 
along without constant utilization of the teacher as leader, he can 
turn his attention to individualizing instruction and meeting 
Special needs, This becomes possible with the increase in self- 
direction of the class as a group. 4 

It must Bs Panki е 8 that there are some children 
Who cannot, without individual special help, profit from class- 
Toom school experiences. The teacher can act as a jar e 
for such youngsters and seek special help for them out o t e 4 
Situation, The nonconformist, the child with original ideas, ә 
Such a child, The nonconformist is one who wishes to do t z 
differently from the group, who has his own value учып UR e 
is not a disturbed child. He does not feel the need for relate е 
and belonging as others do; he may be at a different ten 
Velopment or his experiences may have provided him wi 
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means of meeting his relatedness needs. Not every child em 
actively to belong; not every child should be urged to seek er 
bership in the group. Those who do belong, however, nee 2 
learn to respect those who do not wish to, and need to wes ; 
use their productive ability. The teacher should see that suc 2 
child does not become a scapegoat, or an object of scorn, ye 
though it may not concern the child because he does not seek + 


group’s approval. This is а part of the process of helping 8100P 
members accept and value differences. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK 


Lessons learned in the group, whether related to curricular a 
to guidance goals or to both, must be “tried out” through ner 
the group members as individuals, It is only as Johnny ык {0 
problem-solving process as learned in the group and uses ít ге 
deal with his private concerns; it is only as Linda takes pi 
search skills learned in class and applies them in the p^ о 
library; it is only as Bill takes his learnings about accep M: at 
Mario and applies them to others of different ethnic groups е55, 
We can see real self-development. In order to facilitate this P et 
there are many times in the life of the class when work vam him 
individual rather than group, when each should be applying * —. 
self to a particular task which is meaningful and may ges er- 
tension of what has been experienced as a group member: ad 
tainly, we have recognized this clearly for as long as We d Ё 
Schools, We have organized our formal units of work to »- 
time for individual practice, Now we need to extend our pue 
to include the individual reorganization and integration ae 
learned skills into the self system of the child. indi 

It would be presumptuous as well as impossible for any ri 
vidual to attempt to suggest all the ways of working ОП mer ach 
lem of the balance between relatedness and uniqueness çan 
teacher, each Broup needs to solve the problem anew. АП impo 
hope to do is create an awareness of the complexity sad * 
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tanc 

siis of the problem, so that the pendulum does not swing on 
Я o» individual or a group path but comes to rest at some 
quilibrium point in which both are integrated. 


THE TEACHER AS A PARTICIPANT OBSERVER 


О : 
ne of the major tasks which the teacher сап perform to aid him 


т ad dE his skill as a group worker and thus the effectiveness 
Chapter D procedures is that of participant observing. In 
cordin ү suggestions WERE! made concerning observing and re- 
ау 3 classroom behavior, including the teacher's behavior, as a 
vidual eee. the cultural forces at play upon the indi- 
Pa Е his same approach can now be utilized to provide data 
n ч of the group processes and of the role of the status 
inito . Tt is a difficult task because of the high degree of personal 
m" mein of the teacher, but it can contribute à good deal to 
rstanding classroom group dynamics and self-dynamics. 
ro data the teacher gathers as 4 participant observer can be 
dla yzed by use of the role approach or, through participation 
Its, by use of the quantity-direction of participation approach. 
ns teacher might construct his own hypotheses about the role 
th teacher plays in the group and analyze his data for testing 
€se against the observed and recorded behavior. (See Chapter 9.) 
The approach of the teacher as à participant observer of the 
LI in his own classroom needs to be a positive опе—а 
m - for understandings of present dynamics and for dis- 
tina s ways to improve the situation 50 that guidance goals are 
of it more attainable. There should be an expectation on the part 
és S teacher that life in his classroom 1$ not per 
ди it to be; апа that he is 5 шер aid 
4 П role, as а way of improving what is going ОП rather than es 
Self-praise or blame. If such a task becomes too uncomfortable, it 
18 better if it is dropped until s he teacher feels ready 
ic tty it again. This is а perso” e task should be 
ought through carefully before it i | 


uch time а5 t 
al decision, and th 
5 attempted. 
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SUMMARY 


Using group processes may offer a way of working on the 
guidance goals described in Chapter 1. Several processes are "- 
as essential in the development of the class from a "collection 9 
individuals" into а Broup: climate setting, role delineating, lige i 
setting, evaluating, and skill training. The use of subgroups wis 
the class and the importance of constant recognition of the goal o 
individual self-development have been examined. The develop- 
ment of principles of operation has been stressed throughout along 
with the recognition of the need for understanding the local B 
tion and inventing ways of working which “make sense” in tha 
situation, Я 

Finally, Ње role of the teacher as an action researcher into bis 
own class's behavior has been mentioned, and some cautions have 
been suggested, 


WORKING WITH PARENT GROUPS 


The dynamics of Working with parent groups is essentially wi 
same as that of working with any group. There are expectanc® 
Which militate against groupness; there is the need for деш 
awareness and skill in democratic procedures; there are the ia 
Concerns for meeting individual needs; there are the same goals. 

What are the Occasions when a teacher can work with groups Я 
parents in meeting the needs of parents in reference to the 5—00) 
and the needs of the child, through insights gained by the parent?! 
Obviously, the PTA and its various committees offer occasions 
Broup work. There are many study groups, exploring а variety d 
concerns, through the PTA’s, and all of these need the teachef ji 
aid in their effectiveness. School administrators have occasion? d: 
organized “fact-finding” joint committees; professional organ 
tions, such as the Illinois ASCD, have sponsored “joint gtOUP е е 
teachers and parents coóperating in the school's effort to їр! 
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2 - ки marking and reporting" (13:189). In Maryland the 
Pupil P and the state Department of Education, Division of 
da кт, have worked closely to help parent child-study 
Bie А о form, develop programs, and use consultant service. 
= shops where parents and teachers have worked on common 
ems (13:196) have also provided opportunities. 

ers in the classroom can make his own opportunities, 
46 8 à; home-room mothers" Or PTA activity programs (16: 

)» child study groups or any other occasion that fits the com- 
munity, 
ith the creation of parent-teacher 


Coöperative groups. On the one hand, school people are afraid of 
s” (24:583). This is a legiti- 


= Sun "meddling in school affair 
i тоюма in many communities today but it operates to prevent 
о of good public relations and mutual understanding 
р Brow ош of parent groups. 
choi groups must wor 
sch 55, ruling out as possible choic 
001 people may feel are not to be shared or th 
= feel belong exclusively to the home. As а group develops, 
à ese barriers may be dropped with mutual consent, but they offer 
араш against the fear of "pressure groups" meddling 1n 
airs of the school or home. 
je other expectancy is often mutually shared. This is the feel- 
d that "teacher knows best" (29:219-220). While it may be 
hu that the teacher knows more about school affairs and also about 
B behavior in general, the parent knows more about the be- 
i ior of her child in particular. This expectancy Jeads parents 
nto (1) turning the teacher into an advice-giving person (even 


Tim the advice is rejected in practice), (2) shying away from at- 
ending meetings because of the fear of the teacher's knowledge, 
e f eeling that there #5 а single answer and the teacher is a poor 

е if he doesn't give the answer. It leads the teacher into facing 


T - 
Wo expectancies interfere W. 


k carefully on the limit-setting 


es for action those areas which 
ose areas which 
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up to an understanding of his status role so that he does nof give 
pat answers even when pushed to do so, and into recognizing the 
limitations of his knowledge. 

Working toward a mutual respect for the knowledge and A 
perience that each possesses is an important process in PR : 
Broups. Stereotyping the parent as the information seeker and "^ 
teacher as the information giver needs to be broken early if 
group is to succeed. Е 

In working on this problem, the teacher-guidance "rs d 
enabling parents to develop the sense of adequacy that he is a 
trying to help the children achieve, Parents have been so houn н 
by guilt feelings and overwhelmed with the barrage of books x 
"dos" and "don'ts" in rearing children that many feel little a: 
of adequacy and personal worth. They are so tremendously p 
cerned, particularly so-called middle-class parents, with doing " 
"right" thing that they seek the authority. By working with pare á 
Broups as an enabler rather than as the authority, the teacher P 
aid parents in building self-esteem and developing their ow? M 
cepts of “rightness” in keeping with the individuality of e 
families and the uniqueness of their children, This new attitude о 
acceptance of self as а good parent in turn affects the climate é 
the home and thus the development of the child, “The ae 
of parent Broups is a golden opportunity. If they can be pe 
to concentrate on child study, problems arising in home situat! 
can be reduced” (24:383). 

The double- 


А еп 
barreled goal of helping both parents and chi ldr 
develop feelin 


85 ОЁ personal worth and abilities to work ейин 
with others suggests that there is a place in working with ri ges 
&toups, as with classroom groups, on democratic group proce e 
and skill training in playing leadership-membership roles. a еї 
(29:63-69, 196-210) and Leonard et al. (16:51-63) poii es 
suggestions for leading parent discussion groups. These -— a 
tions resemble many of the ones considered in this chapter 1? 
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tion to classroom groups. There is a need for creating a permissive 
atmosphere, for developing group goals, for planning and evaluat- 


ing, for building skill. 
In working with parent groups, it would perhaps be best if the 
der—the chairman, or president, 


teacher were not the "official" lea 
Or group leader—but were to serve as а resource person, а group 
member with special skills and needs. Thus, even though the goups 
May resist this at first, parents are given opportunities to develop 
leadership talents in a real situation. i 
Parent groups pose some unique problems which may not be 
ще: in classroom groups. While the same forces are at work shap- 
ing parent behavior as those which are shaping children's be- 
havior, the self systems of the adults have become more crystal- 
lized and are less open to change. In addition, since membership 
and attendance in any parent group is voluntary, the complex of 
heeds that have led a particular parent to join may be operating at 
а more intense and specific level. Mrs. Jones may wish to have 
one problem cleared up for her, and she works away at it until it 
15 answered (and she drops out) or until she disrupts group proc 
€sses and brings about group disintegration. 
In addition, relationships in a parent-teacher group аге more 
ambiguous than in a classroom group. There are standard ex- 
Pectancies in the latter which help in structuring, such as school 


Standards and subject and skill fields; these are not present in 
Parent groups. There is 4 need for visible structure—goals, alter- 
to take up the slack until the 


native procedures, organization— 
&toup is able to develop. This creates а situation in which the 
teacher and/or the parent leader must exercise great skill, tact, 
and sensitivity so that too rigid a structure is not created by the 
Broup and so that the group meets parents’ expressed needs with- . 
Sut denying the room to 810% and change. This may be worked at 
through group planning Оп the selection of topics to be discussed 
(16:38), or through some types of role playing, of through the 
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use of film-discussion programs, or through dramatic qur. 
such as those prepared by the National Association for 
Health.* Я 

Another problem which parent groups face is the a 
of new members. This happens in the classroom, too, - i 
again, the established mores help in the situation. ape is 
parent groups which have been talking about children an adu 
at the common concerns of parents there is a need for ч owed 
the new member. "But the ‘old’ parents need to face and e Eee 
their own possible feelings toward her also" (29:207). еге: 
tion may be created in Ње group that is analogous to 5 
rivalry" in the family. 


SUMMARY 


ег 
In order to help the children achieve guidance goals, the ne 
needs to function as a Broup worker with parents. Parent wee nt- 
organized to consider either school-community concerns Ok Be {ог 
child relationships and "child study" provide робна 
parents to feel more comfortable and adequate in their ym 
relations. These feelings then affect the general emotional С! wing 
of the home and thus play a part in creating a healthy 5/0 
Situation for the child, ics 45 
Parent groups operate essentially on the same dyn om 
children's Broups, but severa] concerns become more 5 ]liza 
focused because of the nature of the situation and the а їп 
tion of attitudes and ways of behaving that has taken je o 
adults, The development of &roup skills is an essential ph? " 
the work of parent groups. The teacher needs to play ап inc ec 
rather than an "authority" role in helping parents develop 
tive groups, 


on paren 
А Room гр 
ut," on adolescence; and Тре ciation fo 
Be. They may be purchased from the National 

790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


® Three types cf Plays are available: "Temperate Zone," three plays 
child relationships; "The In and the O 
stairs" on old a 
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СНАРТЕК 8 


The Teacher as a Counselor 


—————————— 


Counseling is a person-to-person situation in which the focus 
is on enabling the person who is being counseled to work through 
to solutions of problems which perplex him and in which oppor 

tunities are provided for him to reorient his views of self and 
world. While different schools of thought may place differing 
emphases upon the activities and roles of the counselor, all agree 
that the purpose is to enable the individual to “understand him- 
self so that he can solve his own problems” (1:3) and that in the 
process he "is aided to a self-determined resolution of his prob- 
lem" (52:121). 

The emphasis in counseling, then, is on assisting the individual 


to change, to solve problems through the establishment of 2n 


interpersonal relationship with a trained person in which verbal 
means are employed. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


ADVISABILITY OF TEACHER COUNSELING 


Robinson defines counseling as Covering "all types of two 
oru 2 я А o 

person situations in which one person, the client, is helped t 
2 For discussion of these di 


7; 
c ffering views, compare the Rogerian approach e 
E 43) with the "Minnesota school" (5, 8, 22, 51, 52) and eclectic views 
40). 
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E p to himself and his environment. It includes 
hà nen | : interview to obtain and give information, to coach 
E T ring about increased maturity and to aid with de- 
iras g and therapy” (36:3). Such a broadly conceived 
E. В strings attached. It does not include the nature of the 
жамы ve personality required of the counselor. We certainly 
ura: at there are many by pena situations in which in- 
ЫЕ сез is exchanged, and in which coaching or teaching occurs, 
ate € counseling. The focus is on the provision of a situa- 
inim): ich the individual is enabled to change at his own rate 
is own way. Are teachers able to provide this? 

Er polest counselors resist the notion of the teacher's 
bei toning as a counselor. A major reason offered is the lack of 

ining and concern on the part of the teacher. “It is generally 


the case that the vast majority of teachers do not now have the 
to undertake the counseling 


ona or special skills necessary 
" nship in the formal sense" (21 spe 

fick s certainly true that the present education of teac 

Prepare them to be counselors. The orientation, particularly 


hers does 


of : 
Secondary-school personnel, is still largely toward subject 

Matter, 
But, in spite of the lack of education in psychology, counseling 
lack of in- 


techni 
niques, and su ervised experiences, and perhaps а 
Р 


аю human relationships and into self, teachers are placed in 
Y situations which fit the definition of a counseling situation. 
aus there is this general agreement about the present lack of 

Paration of teachers for counseling, many counselors feel that 
чц. teachers work as counselors is a highly desirable goal. For 
all P le, Arbuckle believes: “Counseling should be performed by 
E eachers, [This] is the hoped-for ideal, but when it does be- 
in е an actuality . . . all teachers will be persons with training 

the field of human development and adjustment” (3:10). 


2 Th; 3 
10), is view is shared by, among others, Rogers (38:253-258), Arbuckle (3:9, 
ahn and MacLean (22:20-23)- 
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Wrenn discusses the home economics teacher as a counselor (53) 
while Olson goes so far as to see the teacher as therapist, although 
he recognizes that the teacher "is usually a layman in the field of 
individual treatment" (32:299). Strang (45:240-241) and Sander- 
son (40:288-294) discuss the role and problems of the teacher- 
counselor, a person formally assigned to both responsibilities 1n 
the secondary school. 

Our point of view is that the teacher is not a professional coun- 
selor but that he serves in many situations as a front-line coun- 
selor: the reality factors of school life require him to know and 
understand the counseling process and point of view, and he can 
function effectively in helping individuals through the establish- 
ment of counseling relationships. The focus of this book has been 
to provide some of the necessary knowledge and skills that all 
recognize are at present lacking in aiding the teacher to serve as 4 
counselor. No book can provide the necessary supervised ex- 
periences or insights. Our answer, then, to whether the teacher 


should counsel is a firm “yes” accompanied by an equally firm 
“but.” 


LIMITS ON THE TEACHER 


The teacher is not and cannot be a psychotherapist, working 


with seriously disturbed children ( 35:344), not only because he 
lacks clinical Preparation but also because this is not his role. Не 
neither has the time nor works in the type of situation that permits 
him to function in such a way. As Hahn and MacLean so aptly 
state: "The classroom teacher is an important member of the 
personnel work team but he cannot be grounds-keeper and pitch 
from the box at the same time” (22:23). The teacher acts as А 
referral agent (see later section on referral) rather than attempt 
ing to work with disturbed children. 

The teacher is limited further by the nature of his other 1" 
sponsibilities and the time available to him for individual СОР" 
ferencing. A clinica] counselor, in working with a client, can foc¥s 
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all his energies for a period of time on that relationship, set up 
а regular schedule of appointments with the client, and establish 
2 long-term structured relationship with him. The teacher can do 
none of these things. 

Counseling by the teacher is sandwiched in during the course of 
a busy day, almost on an impromptu basis created by some press- 
ing situation and without the removal of all the other forces at 
Work. It is almost a haphazard process, on à catch-as-catch-can 
footing, of a short-time and short-term nature. This poses severe 
limitations on the work of the teacher as a counselor but does not 
eliminate the necessity for him to serve in this way. Rather, it 
Makes the classroom situation a place in which group work and 
individual counseling are proceeding virtually side by side and in 
Which each is always serving as complementary to the other. This 
Offers rich opportunities for counseling in а reality setting that may 
have many positive advantages along with the difficulties it poses. 


ROLE CONFUSION 

A Particular limit on the work of the teacher as counselor is the 
Concept that is held about “teacher.” We have discussed this in 
Telation to setting up democratic group processes in the class- 
Toom; we need to examine it again in relation to the teacher as a 
Counselor, Willcutt feels: “It is important for the student and the 
Patent to know that the teacher is maintaining her role as a 
teacher. |. | She represents society and its expectations. 2 
Realizing this, they do not expect her to establish a client-counse or 
*elationship, or to be a therapist” (50:231). Arbuckle ү out 
two other areas of role confusion: “There are those who wil = 
that the teacher cannot be an effective counselor because of his dis- 
sip linary role" and "Others may Say that the teacher cannot be 
an effective counselor because the good teacher has a friendly re- 
Ationship with the students, whereas one must maintain a profes- 
Siona] relationship in order to do effective counseling (3:10,11). 

€ disputes both these ideas. The teacher who is a student of 
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human behavior and who attempts to work with his students as 
an enabler does ло? need to have his role ambiguous or confused. 
He does not switch from “disciplinarian” to “counselor,” from 
"friend" to “professional.” There is a consistency of role and а 
consistency of behavior on his part, because his goals as a teacher 
and as a counselor are the same, 

The confusion comes not from his switch but from the ex- 
pectancies and perceptions of students and parents (35:345). The 
student may ask himself, "How can I tell him I didn't study 
because I was worried about not having a date?” because he is not 
clear about the teacher’s interest in him as a person, not as some- 
one who is supposed to do homework. Of course, teachers may be 
caught in some confusion of roles as they work out their own 
beliefs and build skills. А good deal of this depends upon the 
teacher's understanding of his own self system. If the teacher does 
not clearly know how he feels about himself, it will be difficult 
for him to provide a fairly consistent framework upon which the 
students can build their concepts of his role. If when he 1$ 
"teacher" he does not "tolerate any nonsense," he cannot 25 
"counselor" suddenly be "permissive" without confusing the 
students and cutting off opportunities for them to establish coun- 
seling relationships with him, 

The school situation in general, with all its emphasis on evalua- 
tion and judgment of performance, increases the difficulty of the 
teacher in his efforts to accept and understand behavior in а 209° 
evaluative fashion, as the counselor must. In counseling, the locus 
of evaluation is within the self (38); unless this is also true to 
some extent in the classroom situation, there will be role confusio”. 

In order to function as both teacher and counselor to the same 
students, the teacher has to clarify his concepts of the “job desc! 
tion" of both and work through his own understandings and feel- 
ings concerning the nature of the learning process and human 
development. Unless he can develop some insights into the essen 
tial similarities between "teacher" and "counselor" and resolve fot 
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himself what may appear to be rather divergent goals and ex- 
pectancies of the two, both he and his students will be hampered 
by shifts in role and confusion and ambiguity of role. 

This does not mean that teaching and counseling are exactly 
the same (although they are a good deal closer than one might 
imagine) but that the goals are essentially the same, although the 
emphases may differ and the degree of deep-feeling involvement 
May be quite different. There can be no such dichotomy as having 
teaching concerned only with intellectual processes and counseling 
With emotional processes. Both are concerned with the whole 
Person in dynamic interaction with his world. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

sts" whose job it is to do 
1 work in some aspect of 
teacher work with these 


Many school systems have "'speciali 
Beneral clinical counseling or remedia 
the educational process. How does the 
People to aid the child? The teacher who has attempted to utilize 
human development concepts and the scientific approach to under- 
Standing the forces at work in the life of a child can serve 45 a 
Valuable resource person to the specialist. Not only is he able to 
detect those children in need of special assistance but also he will 
be able to give the specialist information about the child and his 
Environment that will enable the specialist to move more rapidly 
(45 173-89). 

There needs to be a mutual understanding of the roles pe 
formed by the personnel workers, remedial teachers, visiting 
teachers, etc., and the classroom teacher. Each should feed in- 
formation to the other. There is nothing quite 50 frustrating to 
the classroom teacher as to refer 2 child for special help, know 
that he is receiving it while he still is a member of the class, and 

* told nothing about what is happening to him and get no help 
Concerning how he might supplement the work of the specialist 
1n his classroom. Certainly, professional ethics and the protection 
Of the privacy of the child are vital (see section on ethics), but it 
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is important for specialists to recognize that the teacher is а 
professional person and plays a vital role in aiding the child. ‘fhe 
specialist and teacher must work together as a team, supplying 
each other with data, offering suggestions and hypotheses to each 
other, and attempting to complement the work of each other. AS 
Pring states: “Neither can operate effectively in isolation” (34: 
250). 

The case conference, in which all those in the school who have 
relationships with a particular child sit down and discuss in detail 
all they know about the child and set up suggested "action hy- 
potheses” for those who work most closely with him, is а way 1n 
Which teachers and specialists can complement each other. It 
requires a professional outlook, an understanding of the dynamics 
of behavior, and a mutual trust. It also implies that all are 
primarily in agreement about the goals of their work. In this re- 
spect, case conferences can help the teacher clarify his ideas of 
himself as a teacher and a counselor. They thus can serve as in- 
service education experiences for the teacher in aiding him to de- 


velop skill in counseling as well as a method of communicating 
among school personnel. 


THE COUNSELING PROCESS 


Essentially, our definition of counseling confines it to the inter 
view.? All the data-gathering processes, all the preparations come 
to their fruition in the face-to-face relationship. Although it must 
be emphasized again that there are differences between the clinical 
counselor-client and teacher-student relationship (33:171), pom 
of the processes are applicable to both, While the teacher works 
with the student on what might be called a more "surface" level 
than the clinician does (the material in the teacher-student cou? 
Seling session is readily accessible, "in awareness,” and is not 
down toward: the "out-of-awareness" end of the continuum) (е 


3 For general references on the interview not referred to in the text see Bing 
and Moore (6), Darley (12), Lloyd-Jones and Smith (29), Rogers (38), v 
(44), and Williamson (51). 
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Chapter 6 on perceptual processes and defenses), and thus the 
Content of the session may be different, processes are essentially 
the same.* 5 


RAPPORT 


The first step in the counseling process is the establishment of 
rapport (23:134-136). "Rapport . - - means sustained interest 
and mutual understanding and respect between two human beings 
Who are analyzing together . . 2 (22:114). “It is the feeling of 
mutual confidence and trust . . -” (7:119). In the clinical coun- 
Seling situation, rapport is established and maintained after the 
dient has sought help and has come in for an interview. In the 
teaching situation, rapport isa preliminary to the interview. The 
student in the classroom has had many opportunities to interact 
With the teacher. It is on the basis of his feeling about the nature 
of this interaction that he seeks out the teacher for help. He knows 
him and feels he has rapport with him before he seeks individual 
help. If he does not feel that he has a trusting relationship with 
the teacher, he will not get involved in a counseling situation. 

The work of the teacher in the everyday classroom situation, 
then, determines whether or not there will be sufficient rapport 
established to lead to counseling. Once the teacher and student 
have established rapport, it needs to be constantly nourished and 
Maintained. It is a process, not something that, once achieved, is 
Just present, like a commodity. The maintenance of rapport de- 
Pends upon the nature of the subsequent relationship once the 
Student has come to the teacher for individual help ог has ac- 


Cepted an offer of help. 


T 
HE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP 


Fiedler has pointed out that among "expert" counselors, regard- 
less of school, there is very little fundamental difference about the 


цпрогќапсе of the relationship between counselor and client, and 
ndy dichotomy. 


“See L, Goldman (19) for discussion of this ha 
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further, little difference as to the nature of that relationship. 
While the counselor is called “therapist” in this Situation, it 15 
valid to substitute the words “teacher as counselor.” 


Most characteristic: ^m 
The therapist is able to Participate completely in the patient s 
communication, 
Very characteristic: 
The therapist's comments are always right in line with what the 
patient is trying to convey. 


The therapist sees the Patient as a co-worker on a common prob- 
lem. 


The therapist treats the patient as an equal, s 
The therapist is well able to understand the patient’s feelings. 
The therapist always follows the patient's line of thought. 


The therapist’s tone of voice conveys the complete ability to 
share the patient's feelings [16 :243]. 


Of course, we need to recognize that this is a description of the 
ideal relationship. Particularly in view of the School setting, it 
may be very difficult for either teacher or student to perceive each 


other as “equal,” although they may be able to see each other as 
co-workers. The age fa 


trying genuinely to ас 
It can be noted that thi 
technique and has no 


"Is the crucial element in the counselor's attitude his complete 
i lient to express any attitude?” 

"Is it not the counselor's full confidence in the ability of the 
person to be Self-directing to which the client responds?" 
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E also a another descriptions "The relationship is one 
able andi es the client with the opportunity of making respon- 
эў oices, in an atmosphere in which it is assumed that he is 
з le of making decisions for himself" (37:49-51). 

D and Paulson's description of eclectic counseling in 
» E while it does not deal directly with the concept 
doe жне: seems to be essentially in agreement with the 
ii on ES The eclectic approach derives from both the clinical 
Miro A es-centered approaches the belief that the counselee 
ае an the counselor does most of the talking and that at all 

e counselee makes the decisions and assumes responsibility 


i cms 
ч himself and for his future" (24 :88). 

li f WE may borrow again from therapy, still recognizing the 
mitation the teacher must place upon himself as a counselor, we 


find this statement: 


Most contemporary therapists . . . give information or advice 


Sere s i 
х ге it is needed; and they do not hesitate to support or reassure 
Kar patient when these reactions are justified. But these procedures 
subordinated to a different conception of the therapeutic relation- 


shi ean Б { : 
BL » опе which has its origins chiefly in the teachings of Freud. This 
ationship can best be characterized as one that is permissive, where 
ers which trouble or confuse him 


vi patient is free to talk about matt i ise hi 
Sihi, admonition or direction from his therapist. The patient in- 
latio ly , participates emotionally, as well as verbally, in such a re- 
nship as this: . . . 
E Wed the patient-therapist relations 
a the patient's needs and the therapist 5 
ét eral characteristics that make all such relati 
Social learning. 
in which the therapists 


Hi The therapeutic relationship is one ! 
E to the patient are accepting, or at least impartial [9:561- 


hip varies, in accordance 
training, there are three 
ionships valuable fields 


istics are much more essential to 


The second and third character 
hich the teacher can 


t . . 
°гару than to the level of counseling in У 
Particip e 
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What general conclusions can we reach about the nature of 
the interpersonal relationship which characterizes the counseling 
situation existing between teacher and student? 

1. It is non-authoritarian. Direction of the interview rests 
with the student. Responsibility for decisions rests with the stu- 
dent. 

2. lt is characterized by an attitude of trust and respect by the 
teacher for the student. 

3. It is permissive in that the situation provides for the free 
expression of all attitudes by the student. 

4. It is non-punitive and non-judgmental. 

5. The student's feelings are perceived by the teacher, and 
this is communicated to the student. 

6. The relationship is Primary; techniques used are those 
which the counselor feels are appropriate to the situation and 
which are relationship centered. 

7. How things are done is more important than what things 
are done. As the old song went: " "ain't what ya do, it's the way 
that ya do it." 

In our discussion of the relationship between counselor and 
student, a persistent thread of an underlying belief about реор б 
сап be detected, This belief may be expressed in a number О 
ways: аз а belief in the growth potential of individuals ge 
Chapters 1 and 6), as a belief in the fundamental dignity © 
màn, as a recognition of the uniqueness of the individual (5©© 
Chapters 1 and 6), or as a recognition of the humanity a4" 
fallibility of the counselor. However it may be considered, it 
points to the recognition of the importance of the concept i 
acceptance. No counselor has the right to violate the integri 
and individuality of his counselee, and beyond this he must be 
able to communicate to the counselee that he accepts him as an 
individual entitled to respect. As Freud said of the analyst: үз 
all his attempts at improving and educating the patient, 
analyst must respect his individuality" (17:67). 
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This attitude of: acceptance and real respect for the individual 
is not something that can be taught in a course on counseling. 
Tt cannot even be expressed and conveyed effectively on a printed 
page, as Rogers discovered (37:26-36). It is certainly not part 
of a bag of tricks, or a professional role that one can assume and 
discard at will. Probably acceptance of others as unique, valuable 
individuals is highly related to one’s acceptance of self. One can- 
not convey warmth unless it has been personally experienced. 

How is this acceptance conveyed? Essentially, by any means 
Which lets the counselee know that the counselor is participating 
with him in what he is saying, and that the counselor is attempt- 
ing, within the limits of his own ability, to understand as com- 
pletely as he can how the counselee perceives what is taking place 
and how the counselee feels. "For the present, it would appear 
that for me, as counselor, to focus my whole attention and effort 
upon understanding and perceiving as the client perceives and 
understands, is a striking demonstration of the belief I have in 
the worth and significance of this individual client. Clearly the 
Most important value which I hold is, as indicated by my attitudes 
and my verbal behavior, the client himself” (37:35). 

Acceptance, is an active process. A number of the texts of the 


Rogerian school cite tape-recorded examples of "accepting" state- 
г attempts to com- 


Ments and statements in which the counselo 
municate that he knows how the counselee feels (3, 37, 38). The 
Major difficulty here is that attitudes are not necessarily com- 
Municated by the words themselves (37:28) ^ Posture, gesture, 
tone of voice all indicate attitudes. The best that can be said at 
this point is that if the counselor is genuinely trying to feel with 

and accept the student, sincerely attempting to shift from his view 
to the perceptual field of the student, somehow this will be com- 
Municated, Even though the counselor may make many mistakes, 
and the student may say, “No, that's not it" after the counselor has 
attempted to express how he thinks the student feels, the basic 


5 For a discussion of some typical difficulties in communication, see 49:46-52. 
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“I know exactly how you feel.” 


Fig. 11. Empathy. Reprinted fro 


mis- 
m The Saturday Evening Post by per 
sion of The Saturday Evening Р 


A 5 by 
ost and David Huffine. Copyright 195 
Dave Huffine. 


interpersonal relationshi 
established, dof 
As the teacher-counselor attempts to see the perceptual fiel in 
the student, and tries to communicate this, he will gain т 
developing his personal ways of communicating. He must evo н 
his own, rather than attempt to follow any stereotyped p Ee ad 
that becomes a mockery of a method. Just as in teaching he pu 
find his own Ways of working with a class and make his ris 
adaptations of "accepted" methods or supervisors' demonstrat! 
so in counseling he must first of all be himself. for 
"Doesn't this approach therapy too closely? Is this pros Nos 
the teacher to do аза counselor?" the teacher may ask. The a ats 
is that an empathic, accepting relationship is basic to all cou 


е 
P ОЁ acceptance and empathy may b 
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ing, and perhaps to all good human relations, The more sensitive 
the.teacher is to the nuances of feelings being expressed in his 
classroom, the better able he will be to work with his group; the 
more aware he is of feelings in the counseling situation, the better 
able he will be to provide a situation which enables the individual 
to widen his perceptions, lower his level of threat, and thus be- 
come more open to make free choices. 


EXPECTANCIES (37:66-69; 49:45) 

Just as in the teaching situation, the counselor and the student 
are confronted with the problem of the differences in expectancies 
they hold about what will transpire in the counseling situation. 
The student may seek an individual conference because he wishes 
advice, direction, and judgment of his behavior. The teacher- 
Counselor we have been attempting to describe gives none of these 
things, He is concerned that the student grow in self-understanding 
So that he makes his own choices, accepts his own valuing proc- 
esses as valid and useful, and works out his own solutions. The 
Problem of clash in expectancies is more fundamental and perhaps 
More concrete and easily seen in teacher counseling than in clinical 
Counseling. The teacher, even when operating from a group- 
Centered approach, offers his skills to the group in planning, prob- 
lem solving, evaluating, and all phases of class work. He does 
Not impose them; but the students are very well aware that these 
аге resources to be used. In the individual counseling relationship, 
then, the student expects the teacher to offer the same assistance, 
but it is not forthcoming. Why? In teaching, the goals of the group 
аге worked out with known limits imposed by the nature of the 
School situation itself and the societal expectations that certain 
Skills "be learned" or at the very least "be taught." The teacher 
as a guidance worker has to operate within this reality framework, 
and the group decision-making processes and other activities take 
Place within that framework. In addition, while the teacher as a 
8uidance worker strives to create а favorable climate for learning, 
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interpersonal relationships in a class group are more diffuse and 
less personal than the counseling relationship. Hn 

Although the teacher is consistent in terms of goals, an ЕП 

behaviors in the counseling situation and in teaching are essentia. 7 
alike, certain roles, such as evaluative roles, are not performed in 
the former situation. As in teaching, part of the counseling process 
revolves around the mutual understanding, clarification, and ac 
ceptance of the expectancies and the limits of the situation. 


LIMITS 


"Structuring the situation" or defining the limits as тант 
selor sees them in the first session and expecting them to 'stic { 
has been discarded as not effective. Indeed, our knowledge of sel 
procésses and in particular perceptual processes could lead us S 
predict that this would not work. The structuring process 15 & со 
operative process engaged in throughout the counseling situation, 
whether it be long or short term, 


TANT ; er 
What are some of the reality limits that need be set in teach 
counseling? 


First, there is a limit u 


of 
pon meeting the expressed demands 
the student, “ 


m? 
If the child asks for gifts, shall he give them to Hus 
At what point shall he stop? If the child seeks physical er 
shall he give it? Indefinitely? If the child wishes the counselor he 
intercede for him with parent or school, shall he do it? . - - > s 
amateur or untrained counselor, bolstered by good pun 
anxious not to hurt the client, has a tendency to accede to th à 
requests, to do almost anything which the client feels will m 
until the demands upon time or affection or responsibility qui 
too great for the counselor to bear" (38:96). Any teacher e 
recognize the same factors at work in the classroom. All the be 
pressed demands of a student cannot be met, nor should they 
met, even if time and ener ermitted, f 
This leads to the a ы responsibility. The айдай, 
cannot assume responsibility for the solution of the child's 
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te e 
P^ à ns, goal, or any personal problem. 
ere there is a difference between the legitimate function of the 
teacher as teacher in helping a child solve a problem in, say. 
arithmetic, and the function of the teacher as counselor. Since the 
classroom situation is fluid, this function may change, in relation 
to the same child, in very short time spans. It suggests that roles 
must be clearly defined, in both teacher's and student's minds, for 
the teacher to function in both capacities. i 
For example, if the problem in arithmetic is part of a whole 
approach to self, and feelings of adequacy, the teacher functions 
as a counselor in helping the child to work out different self con- 
Br if the problem is a matter of teaching a new skill that is 
Pini clearly not “loaded” with feeling overtones, the teacher can 
p in helping the child attack and solve the arithmetic prob- 
Particularly in the area 
aes The good teacher always recog 
а provides opportunities for explo 
teacher-student" relationship. 
The limit of responsibility is a shifting one in teacher counseling 
E needs tô be set differently in each relationship, depending 
pon the mixture of the "counseling" and "teaching" elements 
Present, It is best, when in doubt, to let the student set the pace 
Fi to serve as a counselor rather than assuming that the problem 
a matter of lack of information. The responsibility, therefore, 


Must rest primarily with the student. 
u third limit is what Sanderson calls "function" (40:94). This 
ates to the professional training and competence of the coun- 
Selor, The teacher-counselor cannot be all things to all students. 
eg must be clearly aware of his limits and use referral processes 
d €n the counseling situation seems to be going "out of his 
ер.” 
ОЕ course, rime is a reality limit. Some child 


of reading, the differentiation is perti- 
nizes the feeling tones present 
ring these before moving into 


ren in the classroom, 
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because of their needs, demand virtually the total time of a 
teacher. Some students, if the situation permitted, would use 
whatever free time the teacher has. The teacher-counselor needs to 
set limits on how much time any individual can use, and when 
he can work with a child. Often a situation is “hot” and time must 
be taken at the moment to help a child work through a crisis. 
Many times, however, the teacher can suggest that the child see 
him after school, or come a few minutes early (bus schedules per- 
mitting), or stay in for a while during a recess. In clinical counsel- 
ing situations an interview is usually limited to fifty minutes. А 
teacher rarely has that much time in the day for conferencing with 
an individual! He has to use the time limit in ways appropriate to 
his job situation, For the child who seeks unlimited time, this Su 
gests that the limit-setting process would involve a discussion of 
the feelings of the child that push him for seeking time, and of his 
feelings toward the teacher for "imposing" a limit on when ап 
for how long he can see him privately, 

Fifth, there is a limit on demonstrations of affection (38:107). 
Some children іп a classroom will seek to relate themselves closely 
to the teacher, While this permits a relationship that can help 
them work through their needs for such a close tie, it creates situa 
tions in which they seek public acknowledgment on the teacher § 
part that they are “special.” The teacher of course cannot oversteP 
both school and counseling limits and must set a clear limit ОП 
overt display. 

In one situation a boy wished the teacher, a graduate student at 
a big-time football university, to take him to a game; in another 
situation the teacher was asked by the student to walk him home, 
in another, a fifth-grade boy wanted a "good-by kiss" at the end © 
the day from his female teacher. 

Each of these situations can be met with attempts by the Ver 
to express and accept the feelings and needs of the child for Suc 
"special favors" at the same time that they are 70t granted. E 

It is in the area of affection that the teacher needs se! 
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understanding in order to function effectively as a counselor. The 
teacher has affectional needs, too, and he may feel flattered by 
such demands, or they may make him use the child as an object for 
demonstrating affection, or the teacher may be "scared to death" 
by some of these demands. The writer recalls a situation in which 
à young adolescent girl tweaked the nose of a male junior-high- 
school teacher who was one of the writer's students. The teacher 

lit into her" for this, gave her detention, and severed what had 
been up to that time a fairly good relationship. As we explored 
this, the teacher saw that he had been scared by what he in- 
terpreted to be a sexual “advance” by the girl, and what scared 
him the most was that he, a young, single male just fresh out of 
college, liked it! In a good counseling relationship, he might have 
helped her explore her feelings (verbally) toward him, set the 
limit on physical display, and used the action for learning. In- 


stead, he was so threatened by his own feelings that the situation 
literally “blew up.” 
A further suggestion on limits in this area is that each teacher- 
Counselor must set them at a point where he is comfortable. For 
he teacher's self; for others, 


Some, this may mean very far from t 
it may mean acceptance of verbal comments. Certainly, there 
Should be a'clear-cut limit on any physical manifestations of 
affection. 


LIMIT SETTING AND LIMIT TESTING 
ocess, one in which there are 


hrough the feelings involved 
sharing of a common 


Limit setting is a continuous pr 
Many opportunities for working Ё 
When the limit is tested by the student. А 
Perception of the limits comes through acceptance of the student 5 
attempts to test the limits and the mutual exploration of his feel- 
Ings about the limits. For example, if Johnny wishes his teacher 


to intercede for him with his mother to get her to lower her high 


Academic standards for him, the teacher does not give an intel- 


lectual answer as to why he cannot do this or why he believes it is 
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not his task as a counselor. Instead, he tries to "reflect" to Johnny 
his feelings about the teacher, his mother, and himself. He accepts 
the boy's need for him to take the responsibility, lets him know 
that it is "OK" for him to feel this way, but he does not then take 
over. Part of the limit-setting, limit-testing process is enabling the 
student to feel acceptance of his feelings, needs, requests, but at 
the same time to experience, in a sense, the inability to carry these 
needs out in action. "The constructive possibility is that he may 
learn that both affection and denial can be a part of one relation- 
ship and that the relationship can be a satisfying one, even with its 
limitations” (35:106). To a great extent this is the heart of the 
counseling process, When both perceive the situation as non- 
manipulatory, that is, not dominated or controlled by one, then 
Progress can be made rather rapidly in the kind of counseling 
situations in which teachers should engage. The child experiences 
teal relief in knowing the limits which are there and, further, 19 
feeling that he cannot manipulate the teacher and the teacher will 
not force him. This does not occur overnight, but it does occur. 


UTILIZING THE PUPIL'S SELF CONCEPTS (27, 43, 48) 


In Chapter 6 we discussed the case of the boy who identified 
with baseball stars and at the same time saw himself as "no 200 
in arithmetic" Numerous examples of poor readers and poor 
spellers could be cited. These are youngsters whose own sel 
Concepts аге growth-impeding. Yet few youngsters in any class 
have only growth-impeding self concepts. These few are beyo™ 
the depth of the teacher’s ability. What of the others? How C? 
the teacher-counselor serve them? 

Lecky suggests that change can be brought about when the 
Person perceives the discrepancies that exist between his concepts 
of self (27:140-146). But we know from our knowledge of " 
processes tha* perceiving processes operate to prevent the person 
from becoming aware of these discrepancies. We have also en 
fined the counselor role as non-judgmental, non-evaluative, дор” 
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threatening, and non-manipul - 
micum y apo palsy. How, then, can the child be 
perceive the discrepancies and reévaluate himself in 
such a fashion that road blocks to growth are removed? 

It would seem that the first step, again, is acceptance of his 
concepts of self. The teacher's first tendency, when Billy says, "I 
can't read this," is to reassure him that he can if he only tries Had 
enough and really wants to. This is denial of his concept and thus 
retards possibilities of change. 

m of negative self feelings usually leads to lowering 
ch reat and the expression of positive self feelings. These too, in 
a; are accepted and "fed back" to the student. He is then in a 
Position in which both aspects of self are "known" to both him- 
self and the counselor; no outside judgment has been made; no 
ен” has been given. He then becomes more able to 
Es es these aspects against each other, “see” the inconsistencies, 
make his own choices as to how to resolve them. The last 
ч is vital—the choice must be his own. This requires а funda- 
ental belief on the part of the teacher-counselor that students 
vill choose the "right" or growth-producing path if they are in 
а situation which fits our definition of the counseling relationship. 
А further requirement is a fundamental belief in the growth prin- 


ciple (Chapter 3) and the dignity of the individual? 


THE ROLE OF INFORMATION 

can s to assume that the teache a 
annot at the same time serve as an information giver. In many 

Situations a request for information is perfectly legitimate and 
Should be met. Thus, if Billy asks, "How did I do on the last 

Teport?” he is entitled to an answer. However, the request may also 
€ viewed as an indication of concern, 50 that the teacher should 


also attempt to show Billy that he is aware of the boy's concern as 
his question. Many counselors during 


It would be ridiculou r as a counselor 


Уе has 
ll as giving an answer to 


tude and orientation of the counselor, see Rogers 


6 
бе a discussion of the atti 
120-24, 45-49). 
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the early stages of learning their roles "lean over backward” to 
avoid anything that might seem like direction. It is much healthier, 
within the limits we have defined, to “be oneself” and give in- 
formation when a request is legitimate. “In the clinical situation, 
the counselor can assume that an intellectual answer to an intellec- 
tual question is, more often than not, an undesirable response. 
The teacher, however, in his day-to-day contacts with children, 
should be keenly aware of the fact that when an intellectual ques: 
tion is asked, an intellectual answer may on some occasions be 
quite appropriate and at other times most unsatisfactory” (3:35): 
In the main, information should be given when sought in such 4 
way that the door is left open for exploring the meaning of the 
information to the child as well as the meaning of the request 
Giving information, without judgment or the addition of advice, 15 
well within the province of the teacher as a counselor. | 
Occupational information is a particular form of information 
that it is appropriate and necessary for the teacher to utilize. This 
is a resource in both Broup work and individual counseling. Опё 
of the vocational guidance needs of youngsters is for knowledge 
about the world of work and job opportunities, Similarly, informa- 
tion about college requirements and curricula is needed by many 
high-school students who wish to pursue careers that require pis 
tional education, In high schools with guidance counselors, thi 
material may all be centralized for convenience. The teacher g 
counselor needs, however, at least a knowledge of the availability 
of materials so that he can refer students to them." e 
The counselor's task in Using such materials transcends a 4 
"making them available" stage. Students need time and help 25 t 
process of translating them into personal terms. The definition A 
an individual vocational goal is a counseling process, азир А 
formation as а tool and aiding the student to relate this in tet? 
ОЁ personal meanings. 


be 
“ . i i 4 ee 

d "А Guide to Free Occupational and Vocational Guidance Literature’ cee New 
obtained from Federation Employment and Guidance Service, 42 East 41 9t» 
York 17, NY, 
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TEST INTERPRETATION 


Аз in the case of all other information, test data become useful 
to the student only in so far as he can incorporate them into his 
self system. We have said that, in counseling, the locus of evalua- 
tion is within the self. Test scores, then, should not be used to 
'challenge" a student's self concepts, but only as additional data 
available to him to react to and interpret in light of his own 
meanings. In a counseling situation in which test scores are avail- 
able the teacher should not inject them into the picture unless the 
student seeks the information. The interpretation of scores should 
be done without judgment and decision making on the part of the 
Counselor. Suppose, for example, that a boy has scored in the 
tenth percentile, poorer than 90 percent of the group against 
Which he is being measured, on the California Achievement tests 
and he has stated that he plans to go into medicine. The counselor 
should, upon request, let him know how he stood on the test and 
then open up the situation for him to explore what this means. 
There may be a quantity of defensive behaviors (see Chapter 6) 
Which will come into play. These, too, the counselor needs to 
accept and “reflect” the impact of the scores on the student. In the 
long run, the interpretation of the result is the student's task, not 
the counselor's. It may be accepted or rejected, denied or distorted, 
explained away or relied upon. 

The teacher-counselor need 
be misleading, that they are subject to 
Dot be built around them, but they can п 
Student to improve his self-estimate and make wiser choices of 
80als, The degree to which they can be used is related to the level 
Of threat and thus perceptual distortion of the student. 


s to recognize that test results can 
change. Counseling should 
play a role in enabling the 


TIME PRESSURE 
e have mentioned is the amount of 


Some teachers may feel, “If I have 
1 must use that time effi- 


ti One of the reality limits w 
нем available to counseling. 
nly fifteen minutes to give to Suzy, 
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ciently.” They see the most efficient use of that time as “talking 
to" Suzy and telling her what she "ought to" do. After all, they 
may say, "This other stuff is all well and good in theory, but it 
takes too much time." If we keep in mind our goals (see Chapter 
1 and later section in this chapter) and if we review our under- 
standings of self processes, we will recognize that "talking to 
and "telling" not only are inefficient processes, regardless of time, 
but are not means toward the ends we have postulated. The only 
one who has benefited from the lecture approach to short-time 
counseling is the teacher, who may have a feeling of satisfaction 
that he has "done his duty." : 
Regardless of the amount of time that can be spent, limited 
though it may be, the role of the counselor as а warm, accepting, 
non-authoritarian listener, who lets the student set the pace, self- 
evaluate, and make his own decisions, should remain constant. I 
this experience of a relationship of this sort is satisfying, the 


student will utilize effectively what little time there is available to 
him, 


COUNSELING AS AN INDIVIDUAL LEARNING PROCESS 


If we review our discussion of learning (Chapter 6) and ues 
analyze the various phases of the counseling relationship in terms 
of learning, it becomes clear that the counseling process is esse? 
tially a unique learning situation. What is learned is knowledge 
about one’s self and one’s relationships to others rather than tap 
ability to add or spell, Thus, the content of this learning situation 
is different from but serves as a framework for what we might 
call conventional school learning, 

Good individualized instruction in the classroom has many 


+ B . i izes 
similar elements to counseling, and the teacher as counselor utili : 
both teaching and counseling 


й > 
principles in working with the chi 
dren in his cl 


d dd 
ass. Berdie states: "If counseling is defined yc im 
therapy for students having difficulties but as an educational 5! 
Чоп offering to all students opportunities for development, 
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part the counselor plays in our educational system becomes quite 
different from that played in the past" (5:89-90). Accepting 
Berdie's idea, and substituting "teacher" for "counselor," we can 
see that teacher counseling should be a basic part of the everyday 
work of the teacher in the classroom. It is an additional oppor- 
tunity for each child to have educational experiences that are 


self-developmental. 
COUNSELING THE YOUNG CHILD: PLAY THERAPY 


Our discussion of counseling has been based upon the assump- 
tion that the child is old enough to be able to express feelings and 
ideas verbally, and able to fully understand the verbal communica- 
tions of the teacher. Since "play is the child’s natural medium of 
self-expression, [play therapy] . · - is an opportunity which is 
given to the child to ‘play out' his feelings and problems just 
as .. . an individual ‘talks out’ his difficulties" (4:9). According 
to Axline, the basic principles in play therapy are essentially the 
same as for the non-authoritarian counseling we have attempted 
p describe: rapport, acceptance, climate of permissiveness with 
limits, recognition and reflection of feelings, respect for the indi- 
Vidual, self-direction (4). Allen’s analysis of the therapeutic 
Process (1:45—86) is similar, stressing the vital importance of the 
Counselor-child relationship. 

"There are . . . three components 0 


шау be utilized in the therapeutic situation. 
therapist with an opportunity to observe and further understand 


the behavior of his young patient. (2) Play may be utilized by the 
child as a medium for expressing and sharing his anxieties. (3) А 
Play situation may be a context for working out and eventually 
farning roles, self-reactions and adjustive techniques that are 
Socially valid” (9:575). The kindergarten and primary teacher in 
Particular may be able to utilize the play therapy, approach not 
Ошу in their group work with children but also іп individual 


Counseling, 


f every day play wbich 
(1) Play provides the 
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MECHANICS OF THE COUNSELING SITUATION 


There are additional questions the teacher as a counselor might 
ask: Where can I "do" my counseling? How often must I counsel 
with a child for anything to "happen"? Should I suggest inter- 
views when I feel a child needs special help? How do I start? Do 
I take notes? Are there any general rules of conduct? 


PRIVACY 


In many school situations any degree of privacy is the last thing 
a teacher has. He is expected to eat with his children, go out m 
recess with them, have bus duty and/or hall duty, and do his 
record keeping and other clerical work after the children have left. 
In such situations it is extremely difficult for the teacher to provide 
a really private situation between himself and a student. Yet the 
assurance of privacy is vital to a counseling situation which more 
than scrapes the surface, 

Sometimes, if the class is engaged in subgroup activities or other 
self-directed endeavors, it is possible for Johnny and the teacher 
to get "off in a corner" out of hearing distance (particularly with 
the hum that pervades a room where youngsters are busily n 
Baged in experiential learning) for a short period of time. If this 
is not practical, Johnny may be able to stay after school for 4 
While. ОЁ course, this is not always desirable, because of the stigm? 
often attached to "staying in.” However, if the class has a whole- 
some relationship with the teacher, and if there is no connection 
between "discipline" or "punishment" and staying in to talk with 
the teacher, this barrier may be overcome. 

If the teacher cannot provide a safe, comfortable, private loc?" 
tion or time, it would perhaps be best if he did not attempt to А 
counseling in Ње terms іп Which it has been described here, HE 
confined himself to the more stringent limits of individuali7e 


7 i Я И itua 
instruction, using as much of a counseling approach as the 5! 
tion permits, 
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FREQUENCY 
Ране өкүз eec at 
for the rm The clinical facti "b eri "m m 
я g hour of fifty minutes is not 
often available in the teaching situation. 
И Not only is teacher counseling short-time; it is most often 
short-term." Two or three interviews over a period of time may 
bn Looe and pupil may arrange and desire. Is this profit- 
f remember the limit of the professional training of the 
teacher, and that teacher counseling is not deep psychotherapy and 
Certainly not psychoanalysis, short-term counseling may fill the 
bill. ". . . There does not exist a one-to-one relationship between 
the frequency of contacts and the intensity of the process. Short- 
term [counseling], although brief in time, may be . . . meaning- 
ful. . . . It therefore follows that it is neither the frequency of 
Interviews nor the duration of the entire process that determines 
its | ‚ helping value" (40:98). 
| Апу experience ап individual has in fee 
15 worth while and productive. Any oppor 
demonstrate and communicate such acceptance to a child should 
be utilized, whether it takes place once а month, once а week, or 
Once a year, If the child experiences this, and his needs are such 
that he feels it necessary to seek more such times, then the decision 
for the establishment of the number of interviews is where it be- 


longs—with the child. 


ling completely accepted 
tunity the teacher has to 


INITIATION OF COUNSELING 
The whole discussion of counseling uP to this point has implied 
that the initiation of a counseling relationship rests with the 
Student, But what of the youngster who the teacher feels "needs" 
counseling but does not seek it, either from the teacher or from 
» agency or school person? Strang, for example, lists some 


Situations ; AE — 
ations in which interviewing 15 appropriate: 
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"1. The teacher observes behavior which might be clarified by 
a personal interview. . . . E d 

75. A student's records show a discrepancy between ability an 
achievement, or other evidence of failure to realize his poten- 
tialities. . . . й 

"10. А student officer or a member of a group needs individual 
help in playing his role more effectively in the group" (45 :386- 
387). 

What is the role of the teacher in such situations? First, OUf 
knowledge of self forces leads to the idea that unless the young: 
ster himelf perceives the need for help, and seeks it, counseling 
will be virtually ineffective. Second, unless the youngster perceives 
the teacher as someone who is essentially warm, accepting, and a 
source of help, he will not turn to him, 

The teacher, then, needs to provide opportunities in the regular 
classroom situation that may lead Johnny to become aware of E 
need for individual counseling. This does not mean "facing pss 
with the facts," or showing him test results, or pushing him into 
failure situations, It does mean Structuring the general classroom 
situation in such a way that, through play, role playing, ше? 
and painting, drama, and апу other approach the teacher can E: 
of, opportunities are provided for self-expression (32) 50 the 
threat levels are lowered and it becomes “safer” for the child (0 
perceive aspects of himself that for 


to 
merly were too dangerous 
acknowledge, 


The second factor, the youngster’s perception of the teacher 
someone with whom to establish a relationship, may develop fro 
the structuring of the situation. In addition, however, there E 
be opportunities for the teacher to inform a particular child of ^ 
availability. The youngster may need and want help, may feel t " 
teacher is а source, but may not feel that the teacher petet 
help, or has the time, or is aware of his needs. One way in e 
this availability of the teacher and the teacher's awareness 
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Johnny's needs may be communicated is through a combination of 
"reflection of feelings" and just plain information giving. 

Suppose Johnny has been struggling with a composition. The 
teacher knows that this is usually the case with Johnny, although 
he handles most other classroom situations and demands with 
facility. He might approach Johnnys desk and say something 
like: "You feel this is a pretty rough deal." If this brings any 
agreement, he might then attempt to continue to communicate his 
knowledge of and acceptance of Johnny's feelings toward writing 
à composition. Then he might say, “Johnny, if you'd like to talk 
with me more about this, I'm free at three-thirty this afternoon, 
if you'de like to drop by.” Tone of voice and previous relationship 
are important here. If Johnny is likely to perceive this as a “сот- 
mand performance,” then we are back where we started. The feel- 
ing on the part of the teacher that he is available but that Johnny 
is free to use him or not is what must be communicated. It must 
be felt genuinely by the teacher that the decision is Johnny's to 
make, 

Initiation of a counseling relationship rests with the students; 
the teacher functions in such а Way that the student feels free to 
Seek his help and knows that a private interview is available upon 
request, This is an active role on the teacher's part, but it still is 


Rot a directive or responsibility-taking one. 


NOTE T AKING | 
We have stressed the importance of accurate, objective dic 
tion as a major step in understanding the child and ur» с 
Operating upon and within him, Notes of a counseling in € 
Would therefore be an invaluable asset in increasing the in : 
Understanding. However, the purpose of the teacher is to E З 
Service to Ње child so that he gains self-understanding. Wou t » 
80al be sacrificed if the teacher attempted to take notes during t! ne 
interview? Are the notes “worth it"? Would note taking affect in 
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і ап 
а negative way the relationship between the teacher-counselor i 
the child? х “ 
"It goes without saying . . . that very complete notes ets 
if possible, be taken during the interview, notes which ex d 
counselor's statements as well as those of the client. A dialog 


à d 
form, with statements condensed and abbreviated, has prove 
helpful. 


‘. . . If the contacts аге genuinely designed as a place in peso 
the client may learn to help himself, then the client will pam 
disturbed by the note-taking process, provided its purpose 1$ 
lained” (38:242-243). 
ч Since Peces to "feel with" the student is a punt : 
energy-absorbing task, if note taking interferes with the ae d 
ability to empathize, it is better to work on the relationship p^ 
forgo the notes. "If the student is disturbed by note-taking, m 
interviewer should refrain from taking notes even дөшү the 
report may suffer as a result" (45:392) . The written record О ra 
interview, however, has great value іп helping the teacher, $ hts 
the contact, to examine and evaluate and thus develop cod 
into his own role, It may help him to see where he has m E 
cues, or where significant feelings have been expressed 


gs hap- 
Progress has been made, (See section on evaluation and Chap 
ter 9.) 


Notes should be taken 


" ro- 
unless it becomes evident that this PI 
cedure is having a ne 


е А ionshiP 
&ative effect on the counseling relation 
and the counseling process, 


ETHICS 


" X- 
Counseling is highly personal, and thoughts and feelings м у 

pressed that may never have been put into words реше 7 the 
student, This requires a rigid code of professional ethics on "n 
part of the teacher as counselor. Professional counselors, А have 
Psychiatrists and clinical and counseling ugar u^ s gov 
created organizations and committees to work out such c9 Е rivi- 
erning their professions. Everyone is acquainted with the Р 
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leged communications" rights of physicians and lawyers. Qualified 
psychologists, members of the American Psychological Associa- 
Нон, subscribe to a code promulgated by the association's com- 
mittee on ethics and standards. 

While teachers are not covered by either legal rights or or- 
Banizational ethics, any teacher who serves as a counselor needs to 
devise a code of ethics in order to safeguard the youngsters who 
Seek his help. This code should be governed by several major 
Concepts: 

1. Each teacher-counselor has a moral obligation to safeguard 
the confidence, individuality, and integrity of the child. 

: 2. Each teacher-counselor has a responsibility to use informa- 
tion in such a way that it will not be harmful to the child. 

3 3. Each teacher-counselor must be careful not to exceed the 
limits of his professional training and competence in his efforts 
to be of service to the child. 

4. Each teacher-counselor must be extremely careful not to 
Exercise the power latent in his position to judge, impose his own 
Values upon, make decisions for, and manipulate the child. 

. 5. Each teacher-counselor must be careful to safeguard written 

Information. and to provide such information to other agencies 

?nly with the consent of the child or after satisfactory assurance 
as been given of the use to be made of this information. 


NEEDS FOR COUNSELING 


І we view counseling as a unique educational experience in 


Which certain learnings about self and interpersonal relationships 
= 14 may find occasion to use 


a well-trained, capable 
which can benefit all 
that counseling can 


кз Occur, it follows that every chi 
"Unseling, *, , , Counseling provided by 
Qm is an educational technique- 

ents” (5:89). Berdie lists four services 


Provide for the “no-problem” college student: — — | 
The interview offers the counselee an opportunity for establish- 


In 
8 а responsible relationship with а respected adult. . . . 
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2. The counseling situation provides an opportunity for the 
student to feel that someone is interested in him as a person. . .- 

3. The counseling situation offers the student an opportunity to 
recognize explicitly his goals and to verbalize the processes which 
resulted in their selection. . . . 

4. Every student must acquire certain skills and learn certain facts 
which are most effectively taught through the means of personal 


interviews. . . . In group instruction, counseling instruction is fre- 
quently needed [5:90—92]. 


Arbuckle, too, believes that counseling is for all children: "It is 
needed by every school child, so that the maladjusted will become 
less maladjusted, so that those upon whom the school looks with 
pride will concern themselves with the welfare of others as much 
as with their own welfare, and so that all students will be able to 
lead a more happy and socially-effective life" (3:22). 


THE STUDENT IN A CRISIS SITUATION 


If counseling is a service for all students, when and how does 
the need arise? We have indicated (in the section on initiation of 
counseling) some occasions which represent needs for counseling: 

Perhaps the best Single indicator is the youngster’s own feeling 
that he needs to establish close personal contact with the teacher to 
"talk over" and "work out" some things he has “оп his mind." 

The student facing what is to him a crisis situation: ". . - Ш“ 
satisfactory school behavior, failure, reading difficulty, poor attend- 
ance or tardiness, problems of family and boy-girl relations, poor 
social adjustment, emotional instability" (4:386), or problems 9 
fatigue, lack of interest, being "different" in ethnic or religious 
background, physical maturity, or culture, is ready for а couns®™ 
ing relationship. He is ready to profit from such a situation be- 
cause the crisis is Ais, not the teacher’s or the school’s. 

The youngster who poses a crisis situation for the school may 
need help, but this does not indicate that he is ready to accept а 
utilize a counseling relationship. Only when the individual hims¢ 
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Seeks counseling after its availability is made known to him can 
he-profit from the type of counseling relationship described here. 
Preliminary experiences in an accepting atmosphere need to be 
Provided for “crisis” youngsters; or referral to psychotherapists 
may be indicated and necessary. 


THE QUIET ONE 

The student who poses a crisis situation for the teacher is not 
necessarily the child whose behavior is disturbing and disruptive 
to the class or the teacher. It may be, and often is, Nancy Jones, 
the quiet one, the withdrawn, unconnected, detached, remote 
child who concerns us the most. A counseling relationship with 
such a child is difficult to establish yet may be sorely needed. As a 
Preliminary, any contact or relationship with Nancy that permits 
her to feel some connection, some emotional tie to another indi- 
Vidual is essential. It may be that she can establish such a relation- 
ship with another youngster even before relating to the teacher. 
This beginning can be aided through using small-group ex- 
Periences of an intellectual, somewhat passive nature (library 
Tesearch) as a tentative "toe in the water” step. ee dar 
into active group participation will probably prove highly 
€ning and rétard the development of relationships. агре 

Ошу айег Ње youngster again feels in contact with her c 
and desires more contacts, will counseling become an m | 
Tesource for her to use. The teacher needs оле" к un 
of the "quiet one" with great care, 50 that, if "leaving the M. 
becomes increasingly evident, referral for deeper € 2 s 
sional assistance than the teacher сап render is made be 


too late. 
THE REFERRAL PROCESS 


3 E 
RESOURCHS TO WHICH REFERRAL CAN BE MAD 
a referral, he needs to know the 


Before the teacher can make кеч di 


Fesources available in the community ап 
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provide. (See Chapter 4, "Understanding Community Forces.’ ) 
The "first line" after the teacher is composed of the other per 
sonnel associated with the school—the principal, the guidance 
counselor (if there is one), the visiting teacher or school social 
worker, the school psychologist, the remedial personnel (reading, 
speech teachers) if they exist. Many school systems have rather 
limited resources for helping at this point. Some districts have one 
person in the district (which may be as large as a county) who 1S 
trained to do professional counseling at a deeper level than the 
teacher can handle, | 

Out-of-school resources, such as mental hygiene clinics, family 
agencies, religious organizations, may be the "second line" after 
School resources have been explored. 

In some cases, referral may have to be made to agencies e 
Side the community. The state departments of education and © 
health and the institutions o£ higher education within the state; 
the state medical association or Psychological association may then 
be used to help locate Proper facilities, 

It is important in referral that the teacher understand the p 
tion and philosophy of the agency so that he does not refer а ча 
to an agency which is not equipped to work at the appropriat 
level with the child, It is equally important that referral be si 
by both the agency and the teacher as the beginning of a partner 
ship arrangement between the two rather than as а shift in 1 
sponsibility for service from One to the other. This suggests that 
referrals should be made only to those agencies that the ме 
knows will consider him Part of the therapeutic team rather se 
as an outsider who is given the usual professional gobbledye? is 
when he asks for information or expresses interest in the role 
can play in the classroom to supplement the work of the b 

The teacher needs to answer several questions as he builds 
his knowledge. of referral resources: 


ity and 
1. Who and what are available—in school, community, 
state? 
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2. What type of service does each agency consider to be within 


its professional function? 

3. What communication system does the agency have for 
"feedback" to the teacher? 

4. What is the basic philosophy of the agency? Is it in harmony 
with the school? 

5. How qualified are the agency personnel to do the job they 
see as theirs to do? 

6. What is the cost of service? Is there any system for aiding 
those unable to pay? 

7. How long a waiting list does the agency have? Will there 
be too long a time lag between referral and appointment? (Some 
agencies may not be able to be of service for several months 
except in emergencies.) 

There is, then, a mixture 
financial considerations connected with the choice of appro 
agency or service for the child. 


of philosophical, qualitative, and 
priate 


POINT AT WHICH REFERRAL SHOULD BE MADE 
ed that the teacher as a counselor is 
rstep the limits of his role. 
n he can give should be re- 


We have repeatedly stress 
not a therapist and should not ove 
Children who require more help tha 
ferred, 

Strang (45:66) cites five situations in W 


Cated, and warns: 


hich referral is indi- 


Hands off, teachers: 


1. Health and physical conditions that requ 


nurse or doctor. (See Chapter 3.) | 
2. Severe emotional disturbance, indicated by extreme preoccupation 
and persistent daydreaming or flight from reality, unhappiness or 


depression, thoughts of suicide, extreme overcoascientiousness, 
? . B . 

withdrawal from social contacts, lack of interest in anything, 
feeling of guilt or personal responsibility for everything that goes 


ire the attention of a 
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wrong, extreme neglect of personal appearance, very marked dis- 

tractability, unfounded suspicion and fear. Р 

"Problems deep-rooted in home conditions." 

4. "A prolonged deviation from the usual pattern of behavior—fot 
instance, from sociability to unfriendliness." 

5. "Problems too deep for expression—inability to talk over the 
difficulty—to put it into words" [45:66]. 


m 


Redl and Wattenberg suggest five criteria for the teacher to use 
to spot children who need extra help. To some degree these over 
lap Strang's and reinforce her warning concerning the teacher s 
recognition of his limits. “Persistence of difficulty, behavior which 
does not yield to usual measures, compulsive conduct, weak real- 
ization of reality and existence of objective difficulties” are their 
indicators of the danger signals that children give us. (35 :340- 
342). 

In addition, referral may be indicated for the child with less 
severe problems who is seeking vocational and/or educational 
guidance and information, In such cases, it is not that the young- 
ster needs help of a "deeper" sort, but that he needs help different 
from that which the teacher can furnish. However, some counsel- 
ing sessions with the teacher may be useful before referral so that 
the child has the Opportunity to explore whether or not this 
(educational or vocational Buidance and information) is really 


what he wishes or has served merely as a "socially acceptable 
entree into a counseling situation. 


METHOD OF REFERRAL 


The referral process is not a simple two-step operation—(1) 
identification of the person who "needs" help and (2) sending 
him over to "get it." Referral usually takes place after teacher ав 
pupil have had several individual conferences. It is а 7044 
Operation, rather than a unilateral one on the part of the teacher. 
Several “ground rules” seem to be indicated: 

.l. "In order that the referral be effective, it is essential that 
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the client share in the responsibility. Being referred to the coun- 
selor (or by the counselor) often becomes a meaningful experience 
to the client. Although the worker cannot quite realize its full 
implications for the client, he can help him accept such a referral 
as a part of the counseling process" (36:70). 

2. The decision should be the pupil's unless he is too seriously 
disturbed and unable to accept such responsibility. If he is not 
able to make the decision, he should at tbe very least be actively 
involved in the process. 

3. The purposes of the referral should be clear to all con- 
cerned— pupil, parents, other school personnel, the agency. “The 
counselor must also acquaint the parents with the nature and 
value of the specialist's treatment and enlist their соёр 
Мапу parents do not understand that much psychiatric work is 
devoted to helping normal people use their energy to best ad- 
vantage” (45:67). In many school systems, referral cannot be 
made without the consent of the parents. 

4. The services that the agency can perform and its way of 
Working should be as clear as possible to the pupil and the Le 
"The structuring of the referral, although not necessarily crucia 
to the outcome of the counseling process, MAY help ог hinder its 
initial development. It may come as 4 shock to the client who ae 
Solely ‘to take an aptitude test’ to discover that he will a as E 
to assume the responsibilities for making 2 difficult ee wer 
(40:71). The agency should not be endowed with magica Ро а 

5. Referral is not a disciplinary Dee It should ms e us 
as a club: "Either you go to see the counselor, a5 d | 

6. The agency ны and the teacher who is VE ГА En 
ferra] should have a conference and should set up a 5786 
Mutual e f pertinent information. — Р 

7. In d d integrity and individuality of the child pri 
be protected, Referral is à private, not a public, process evi 


though many people may be involved in it. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN COUNSELING AND 
GROUP WORK 


Counseling and group work are complementary processes which 
the teacher can use to reach guidance goals. The major role of the 
teacher is that of group worker: If this is well done, then the 
counseling process will come into play. e 

Classroom group processes create "openings" for counseling 1n 
several ways: . f 

1. If the group work has been closely related to the lives О 
youngsters, some will become aware of issues and concerns which 
they will wish to “talk out” with the teacher. v 

2. If the classtoom atmosphere has proved to be "accepting, 
some who wish help will be able to perceive the teacher as 4 
resource, 

3. The classroom situation, Operating at a personal involve 
ment level, may create conflicts in some, who will then utilize the 
teacher as a counselor, ? 

4. The reorganization of the classroom to a more self-directing 
basis provides the teacher with more Opportunities to observe be- 
havior and “see” youngsters who may need individual help- £ 

In turn, the counseling process helps to strengthen the work n 
the class as a Broup. Youngsters who have participated in а am 
seling relationship with the teacher or with professional из 
selors become more useful &roup members, They become rg 
self-accepting and therefore probably more accepting of oet 
They become more sensitive to interpersonal relationships. = 
become more “open” to their environments and thus able to = 
more alternatives in situations, They become less tense and tbu 
lower the total class level of tension, ds es 

Counseling with individual class members thus has an p 
upon the total &roup through the changes in attitude and role 
those who have been through the experience. 


A d in 
, 5 Driver describes а more “therapeutic” attempt at interrelating group E 
vidual work in Multiple Counseling (15), which she claims teachers can 


db 
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THE GOALS OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


In Chapter 1 we listed what might be considered several hoped- 
for outcomes of the work of the teacher as a guidance worker: 

1. The child will be helped to learn to make wise decisions for 
himself concerning his own future. 

2. The child will be enabled to develop and accept a realistic 
picture of himself and the world around him. 

3. The child will be enabled to understand and value his 
uniqueness and to value and understand his relatedness to others. 

4. The child will be assisted in growing to his own maximum 
through helping him understand himself. 

The counseling process is fundamental in achieving these goals. 
It will be noted that there is no use of the word "adjustment." 
On the contrary, the goal is the fuller expression of the unique- 
hess, the individuality of the person. Our hope is that experiences 
With teacher-counselors will "increase . . . his actual effective- 
Dess in society—not only in immediate but also in later situations" 
(33:20). 

Our goal for each child corresponds, to the modern analyst's 
Boal for his clients. "Today . .. a person is considered cured 


When he is capable of relating to other people with а minimum 
vior and when he is free to develop 


Of . . , distortion in his beha hen Ё 
his powers as far as his education and life circumstances permit. 
++. Cure is not synonymous with conformity . . - (47:241). 


dividual does not mean chaos or 


е, à 
he goal of freedom for the in of his urge for 


anarchy, It does mean allowing for the expression 
8towth, his creativity, his spontaneity. | | | 

How might we а анала who have experienced in = 
SChool careers teachers who served as guidance workers, dies ing 
Situations for the development of individuality? We may оре 
the children leaving such schools will resemble Ше nee y 
Scription of "persons with good mental health" as described by 


the National Association for Mental Health: 
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. They feel comfortable about themselves. ) 
, ee not bowled over by their own emotions—by their fears, 
anger, love, jealousy, guilt or worries. | 
They can take life's disappointments in their stride. к: 
They have a tolerant, easy-going attitude towards themselves 
well as others; they can laugh at themselves. е7 
They neither under-estimate пог over-estimate their abilities. 
They can accept their own shortcomings. 
They have self-respect. : 
They feel able to deal with most situations that come their way: 
They get satisfaction from the simple, every-day pleasures. 
2. They feel right about other people. 
They are able to give love and to consider the interests of others. 
They have personal relationships that are satisfying and mE 
They expect to like and trust others, and take it for granted 
others will like and trust them. 
They respect the many differences they find in people. 


to 
They do not push people around nor do they allow themselves 
be pushed around. 


They can feel they are part of a group. 


w 
They feel a sense of responsibility to their neighbors and шо 
шеп. 


3. They are able to meet the demands of life. 


They do something about their problems as they arise. 
They accept their responsibilities. 


А Э . -ct to it 
They shape their environment whenever possible; they adjust 
whenever necessary, 


They plan ahead but do not fear the future. 

They welcome new experiences and new ideas. 

They make use of their natural capacities, 

They set realistic goals for themselves, Е de 

They are able to think for themselves and make their ow? 
cisions. | 


isfactioP 
They put their best effort into what they do, and get satis 
out of doing it. 


pub 
; 2.3; 
9 National Association for Mental Health, Mental Health is .. . 1, york 


М New 
lished by the National Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
19, New York. 
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EVALUATION 


EVALUATION OF COUNSELING 
Nie ede | dE IE 
nge" in the counselee. While 
the clinician has at his command tests and other evaluative tools 
= B able to adopt a systematic approach to evaluation ( 33: 
—279; 39), the teacher is faced with evaluating with limited 
resources. He recognizes that his subjective feelings that this was 
a "good" or "bad" session or that counseling “helped” or “didn’t 
help” a particular child are not satisfactory evaluations. 

How can he, doing the short-term, somewhat opportunistic, 
unscheduled counseling that needs to be done in the classroom 
Situation, evaluate with any degree of objectivity the effectiveness 
Of the relationship? 

The basic tool at his dis 
through observation of behavior, and recording these da 
Objective fashion. 

There are two sources o 
Outside the counseling situation and behavior 
In evaluating the effectiveness of counseling, 
need to be tapped. 

А It must be recognized, however, 
is able to see changes in the behavior 
and after counseling he cannot assume 
tionship between counseling and the ch 
faced with accepting the limitations imposed upon his evaluation 
by the lack of any control or even knowledge of all the other 
forces that might be contributing to the change. The more he 
hows about the other forces, the safer he is in assuming that it 
has been the counseling relationship that contributed to the 
Changed behavior. But he can never reach the happy state of the 


laboratory scientist who can say: “All other things being 
equal... ," This should not deter him from evaluation but should 


posal is his skill in gathering data 
ta in an 


£ data available to the teacher: behavior 
within the situation. 


both sources of data 


that even though the teacher 
of a child before, during, 
а direct cause-effect rela- 
anges in behavior. He is 
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be seen as a challenge to understand as much as he can about the 
dynamics operating in the child's behavior so that evaluation 
moves closer to safety and farther from chance. 

What behavior should be observed in both situations? The sug- 
gestions offered in Chapter 6 for understanding self forces can be 
applied here. Those behaviors that reflect the valuing-evaluating 
and perceiving processes in particular are pertinent to evaluating 
counseling effectiveness, If we look at our goals for counseling, 
however, we see that it becomes necessary to concern ourselves 
with all phases of the self system. How has the individual's be- 
havior changed in interpersonal relations? How has it changed in 
approaching problems? How has it changed in energy patterns? 

Combs and Snygg warn that the behavioral approach “has 
several serious pitfalls. . . . While this is certainly an importan t 
criterion, we cannot evaluate therapy on external behavior alone 
because marked temporary improvement in effectiveness may be 
associated with increasing maladjustment. . . . In a tense, awk- 
ward adolescent improved motor codrdination may be an indica- 
tion of better adjustment, It may also be an early indication of 
schizophrenia, If Breater personal effectiveness does not follow 
attempted therapy we can be fairly sure that therapy has failed; 
but even if it does seem to follow we cannot be sure that thé 
individual is really better off" (1 0:99). 

This suggests that the teacher should utilize not only observ 
tion of behavior but also all the other sources of information СОЮ" 
cerning the individual's self which are available to him. He c? 
then use the questions Suggested for analysis of self processes 
(Chapter 6) as evaluative guides. d 

Within the interview situation, the verbal content can be use 
for evaluation of effectiveness. Does the child talk about different 
things? Does he move from expressing negative self-feelings id 
expressing mcre positive self-feelings? Does he take more * 


ER. . á к inue 
sponsibility for the situation and for decisions? Does he cont! 
to seek “answers”? 
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'The student's behavior in the situation can also be analyzed to 
reveal changes in feelings, values, concepts. Evaluation of the 
student's behavior and comments in the counseling situation re- 
quires that notes be taken either during the interview (see "Note 
Taking") or immediately afterward. In some situations it may be 
possible to electrically record the interview. The counselor's notes 
on nonverbal behavior under such circumstances are still essential 
to supplement. Tape-recording alone does not necessarily convey 


the total atmosphere and "setting." 
However the data are gathered, the anlysis of the data according 


to the above goals and questions and those contained in Chapter 
6 will aid the teacher to judge the outcomes of counseling. 


EVALUATION OF SELF AS COUNSELOR 

As difficult as it is to evaluate counseling outcomes, it is even 
more difficult for the teacher to evaluate his own role as a coun- 
Selor. The major road block of being objective stands in the way. 
However, if the teacher has learned to observe and record be- 
havior, it may become possible for him to record his own behavior 
in the counseling situation as he takes notes on the interactional 
Pattern within the interview. Tape-recording aids here because the 
Words of the teacher-counselor are captured. However, since the 
Counselor's nonverbal behavior may be more sign 
is said, objective recording is still the heart О 


Process, 1 
Several check lists have been compiled for self-evaluation base 


Upon interview data. Wrenn offers the following criteria: 

"(c) The student has chosen the topic of the өе 

"(d) The student has talked considerably more than the coun- 
Selor, 


“(e) No advice has been given. ee а. 
(Ө There has been adequate time allowed, including silences, 


for the mental processes of the student to function" (53:24). 


ificant than what 
f the evaluation 
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Strang suggests a rating scale from which the following perti 
nent items have been excerpted (45:389-390) : 


1. What was the setting for the interview? 


Plenty of time scheduled Insufficient time 

Feeling of leisure People waiting 

Privacy : People bustling in and out 

Pleasant lighting and other provisions Desk cluttered with work 
for interviewee's comfort to do 


Glare and other discomforts 


2. What was the appearance and manner of the interviewer? 


Pleasant voice Unpleasant voice 


Alert and keen Fatigued, dull 

Good health Poor health 

Poise and reasonable self-confidence ^ Uncertain and insecure 
At ease and permissive 


Ill at ease, bored 
Genuine respect for interviewee 


Indifferent 
Patronizing 
EE ee ee ee 
4. How did the interviewer encourage the individual to get i 
understanding of himself and his relationships? 1 
Successfully Unsuccessfully = 
Ву communicating through tone of By being completel y P sod 
voice and manner his understanding sive, giving the ипр А 
and acceptance of the interviewee's sion of indifference 
point of view—how he is viewing 
himself and his world hat 
By following, in a natural way, clues Ву telling interviewee W 
the interviewee gave to do КӨРҮ 
By asking questions needed to clarify By arguing or criticizing 
certain points By probing 
t 
Strang suggests that this be considered as a continuum, and ч 
the counselor "indicate with а cross the point on the line betw 
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с at which he feels his interview falls—good pro- 
x — e left, poor procedure at the right" (45:389). 
E b of such a rating scale depends upon the counselor's 
ната, reat and degree of self involvement. It assumes that the 
selor can judge when he is using many emotionally "loaded" 


words. If he can do this objectively, this rating scale is valuable. 


Sanderson, while not presenting any check list or scale, dis- 
e with the 


си 
e a number of counselor needs that may interfer 
ationship (40:175-188). These are: 


The need to be helpful. 

The need to take the problem away. 

The need to win the client's approval. 
The need to control. 

The need to diagnose. 

The need to test an hypothesis. 

The need to talk. 

The need to practice other professions. 
Momentary needs. 

The need to block one’s free expression. 
The need to impose own values. 
Fatigue. j 
ne the record of an interview and 


› 
T р : 
he counselor might exam: 
eeds of his were 


See 
Whether or not any of these normal human n 


acti Р з Ж 
ing to hinder the progress of the interview. 
the counseling process discussed in this 


ch | 
арќег, in particular relationship, might also serve the counselor 
mework utilizing all the above, 


разе for self-evaluation. А fra 

ed to fit the local situation, is perhaps the best device. 

" Regardless of the procedure used to evaluate one's own role as 

ES unselor, the most important factors are а willingness to 

as кн and an attempt to be objective about one s self. It is only 
езе are present that the teacher-counselor can improve his 


Ow, ё 
n behavior and thus serve youngsters better. 


The various phases of 
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CONFERENCES WITH PARENTS 
PURPOSES 10 


Individual conferences With parents have three major purposes: 

1. They build a parent-teacher partnership team to directly 
Serve the child. Conferences may be initiated by either parent ог 
teacher for exchange of information about the behavior and 
Progress of the child at home and in school. They may be used to 
discuss some Phase of home life as it affects the child, such as 
Provision for privacy, relations with brothers and sisters, pro- 
visions for study and Play, the parents’ own background. (See 
Chapter 4.) 

An increasingly important function of Parent conferencing is 
that of герогііпр on school Progress. Regardless of the grading 
System used, many schools are establishing conferences as a basic 


» wi is 
On the other hand, Johnny шау be "out of phase with. 2 
School mates and the School because he possesses special abilitie 
which are not being given adequate opportunities for eie 
ment. This time, the teacher may feel on the defensive rather tha 
4 

cussion of purposes, see E, Kawin (25:178), С. Langdon ап 


10 For further dis iles (28: 
L Stout (26:78, 80-94, 22-102), E. Leonard, D, VanDeman, and L. Miles 
67-68), and F, Кед and H, Wattenberg 35:370-371). 
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the parent. Nevertheless, it may be wise for the teacher to initiate 
а conference in such a case so that Johnny may be enabled to reach 
his maximum and develop as much and as fast as he can. 

2. They provide growth experiences for the parents themselves, 
As parents grow, home situations change and there is more chance 
for the child to grow. This purpose can readily be combined with 
the development of the parent-teacher team. It includes, in addi- 
tion to discussing Johnny, opportunities for the parents to talk 
to a qualified listener and a chance for helping parents face their 
Own problems, The degree to which this purpose of parent con- 
ferencing can be achieved depends upon the same forces that con- 
tribute to the success of any counseling relationship. 

3. They provide opportunities for the establishment of friendly 
relations and mutual understanding. As we would expect, there is 
Beneral agreement that such a purpose is a valid one and well 
Worth the teacher's time and effort, As a phase of this, conferences 
Сап be used to clarify the school program and purposes. Particu- 
larly in these days of well-meaning but often misinformed as well 
as the more malicious attacks on the school, this purpose is vital. 
Parents are confused about the differences in method and approach 
between school as they knew it and school as their children tell 
them about it, Unless there are both group and individual oppor- 
tunities to clarify what the school is attempting to do and why, 
local pressures to “ро back to fundamentals” (which have never 
been left) may lead to the abandonment of many hard-fought 
educational gains. Clarification is not synonymous mith penis 
Broadening of perceptions and the widening of horizons (on the 

me about only in an atmos- 
Part of both parent and teacher) can mmc atem 
Phere of acceptance and warmth and in a situation 1n E =a 
tive relationship has been established. Perhaps the con A" 
best be approached in terms of the problems that parents tace, 


Tather than through the teacher's concerns. 
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THE PROBLEMS PARENTS FACE IN REFERENCE TO CHILD-SCHOOL 
INTERACTION 


The presence of a child in school creates new forces that in- 
fringe upon the values, attitudes, ways of life of a family. The 
child is now freer of parental influence, and brings a new influence 
home with him. Cherished opinions about future vocational plans, 
concepts of ability, the family's value system are now tested by an 
outside agency, tested against a larger cultural reality. In our dis- 
cussion of self forces, we recognized the need for defensive be 
haviors when the self system was confronted with cues that all 
was not well. The family, too, manifests these behaviors when the 
parents’ concepts of the child (and thus their self concepts) are 
challenged by the “reality” of school. Papa and Mama just know 
that junior is a genius, but teacher says that he is not ready for 
certain learning experiences (such as reading) or that somehow 
he just doesn't "get it" that 2 + 2 — 4. The discrepancy betwee? 
the parents’ level of aspiration for the child and the actual school 
performance of the child poses a basic problem for many parents 
(26:96-97; 25: 185). Parents may blame the school, or the teacher, 
Or "progressive education" as а way of defending their self- 
esteem. Aiding parents to accept a changed concept of what # 
child can do and at the same time to learn to differentiate betwee? 
the child as an extension of themselves and the child as an indi- 
vidual in his own right and accept him for what he is becomes, 2 
such cases, a primary function of the teacher as a counselor. АП 
three purposes of parent conferences merge in helping parent? 
faced with this probiem. ; 

A second problem of parents is the discrepancy between shett 
own and their child's experiences in school, Homework, ioc: Б 
“phonics,” pupil-teacher planning, manuscript writing, ain 
ness,” grading on individual progress rather than "absolute" 5C? ^ 
Promotion systems, grouping, the place of drill and rote елин 
even different ways to add, subtract, multiply and divide p? 
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and confuse parents. They ask, with concern, "How can I help 
Tom at home?" "But how do I really know how well he is do- 
ing?" "Why don't you teach him to read as we were taught?" 

One of the major purposes is to work through this problem to 
mutual understanding of parents' needs and concerns as well as 
the school's way of working with children. Parents are entitled to 
have their questions treated with respect, and to expect that the 
teacher will offer reasonable answers based upon knowledge of 
human development and curriculum research. Parents, on the 
Whole, want to support their children's schools. But they want to 
do so from understanding, not faith. 

Conferences in connection with reporting to parents can be 
especially productive in helping parents resolve their feelings 
about school practices (25:183-188). Аз in all counseling, the 
acceptance of the parent's feelings is vital in the relationship. j 

A third source of concern to parents is the discrepancy that. 
тау exist between home values and school values, between the 
family culture and the school culture. Members of minority 
ethnic and religious groups may be particularly sensitive to p 
Of the curriculum or school organization which place ^ kel 
Children in awkward positions. The Jewish child who is x 
With the many Christmas activities of the school, the Negro ie 
Who listens to the naive teacher read B'rer Rabbit pucr t 
Puerto Rican child who hears discussions in school of the "Puerto 

; . ; is expected to say а 

ican problem," the Catholic child who is exp por 
. Totestant grace in the school cafeteria, the age, d rata 
15 told to clean up before he comes to school or w A 5 en 
books because the fee has not been paid, the secon Fam ww 
Child whose accent is ridiculed—all take their feelings 


and ask their parents “Why?” 


i -school 
While these may be outstanding examples of home-scho 


: . y strikin, 
differences in training and beliefs, there are many aa = i 
Occasions when parents find themselves and their е ] a 
their children appearing to be at odds with the school. 
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this area that the importance of mutual trust and understanding 
is manifest. Time and opportunities must be provided for ex- 
change of information and feelings so that home and school can 
work in harmony. 

A fourth problem to parents is that of discipline. Parents are 
greatly concerned with questions such as: “How can I get Tommy 
to take some responsibility?” “How can I get Mary to ‘mind’?” 
“How can I Bet Billy ready for the bus on time?” “How can I 
get Jim to study?” Most of these questions imply that all the 
parent seeks is a technique, a gimmick, rather than an explanation 
of causes of behavior Or an acceptance by the teacher of the 
parent's concern. If Tommy, Mary, Billy, or Jim is also a so-called 
"discipline problem" to the teacher, the parent's anxieties are 
multiplied, 

Parents often turn to the teacher for advice in such circum- 
stances. We have cautioned against the giving of advice in OUT 


very sure of the relationship between himself and the parent, 
frain from taking over responsibility 
ter to explore together various pO 
5 the decision with the parent, than 


CONFERENCING AS COUNSELING 


The foregoing discussion makes it evident that the counseling 
relationship and processes are applicable to parent-teacher cop: 
ferences, The same general principles of rapport, relationship» 
and responsibility apply. While there may be many times when 
the conference will be concerned with information or intellec- 
tual communication, the context for this exchange must be ое 
of mutual trust, warmth, and acceptance. "Successful counseling 
depends on the telationship between the parent and the E 
It must be a relationship that permits the parent to express hi 
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thoughts and his feelings with the knowledge that he will be 
listened to and understood by a sympathetic and accepting person, 
Who in understanding and accepting helps him in turn to under- 
Stand and accept both himself and his child" (13:97). 


MECHANICS OF PARENT CONFERENCING 


Parent conferences can be conducted either at school or at 
home, In either situation, privacy is essential. Unless both parent 
and teacher are sure that the conversation will not be interrupted, 
it is best to keep the interview on a safe, social level. Since privacy 
is easier to achieve at school than on a home visit, provisions should 
be made in the school schedule to permit time for the teacher to 
conduct regularly scheduled conferences. This does not negate the 
value of home visits, but it does suggest that the location of the 
Conference may determine what will be discussed. Obviously con- 
cerns about the child should not be discussed in his presence, as 


though he knew or heard nothing. Sometimes, a conference may 


be three-way: teacher-parent-pupil. In such a case, there is more 


leeway in using the home as meeting place. | 

The school offers another advantage as the locale for inter- 
Views, A home is a social place and provides a different atmos- 
Phere from'the professional (although comfortable) €i 
of the school. Parents may have feelings about the ppr: о ми 
home that may also make the school preferable. It may be * 
home visits will follow school conferences after a relationship las 
been established. A school conference eliminates any entertain- 
ing” or “hospitality” feature and may therefore provide ши ар 
for interviewing. On the other hand, if the major pupos a 
Conference is the establishment of rapport and meine iia = 4 
home visit with all its social implications may be prefera 


School conference. . 
Location, then, should be decided on the basis of the pap 
Of the пва ора and Ње possible nature of the problems or issu 


to be discussed. 
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TIME 


If regular conferences are to be scheduled, the question of allot- 
ment of time must be considered. The teacher's day is a busy ons 
with many demands made in addition to the actual time spent with 
children. Many schools have set up schedules for reporting 3 
parents, “doubling up” classes or granting time off or hiring su 4 
stitutes to free the teacher to conduct these interviews. In Рад 
ning, approximately forty minutes should be allowed for eat 
session. "Most teachers report that twenty minutes is the minimum 
period required, and a conference that is mutually satisfying o 
parent and teacher is more likely to take thirty to forty minia 
(25:180). In a discussion of conferencing in early с0а 
education, it was felt that "Appointments at half-hour interva 
allow for twenty minute conferences without crowding at ane 
beginning or епі. This permits us to conclude before the P 
parent is scheduled to arrive, Sometimes it seems best to schedu Я 
appointments at forty minute or even full hour intervals" (28* 
87). A 

As with pupil counseling, many parents’ conferences are p 
Scheduled and occur "on the Spot.” Mrs. Jones drops by to yi 
how Johnny is doing; Mrs. Smith calls at the end of the day t ы 
the teacher to wait for her; Mrs. Klein brings the lunch box a 
Larry forgot; Mr. Queen visits the teacher for permission to {а " 
George out of School early to help with the crop. These are E 
Occasions for conferencing. | a 

Again, it is not how much time is spent that determines 


i Sa Neue ste og ; vail- 
effectiveness of the counseling situation; it is how the time а 
able has been used. 


MAKING CONFERENCES ROUTINE 


;« the 
One of the biggest problems facing a teacher-counselor ре! 
prevailing attitude held by many parents (and school o» A 
too) that conferences are only for those who are "in trou 
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Since parent-teacher conferences have several purposes, only 
one of which is coóperative planning about the child who is having 
difficulties, it is important for the teacher to create a situation in 
which conferencing is considered a normal part of school affairs. 
In addition to scheduling conferences for reporting purposes, 
if this is a school or district program, the teacher should take the 
initiative in establishing relationships with parents. One reason 
for this is that "When a friendly contact between parent and 
teacher has been made before there are signs of difficulty, tension 
is less likely to arise in those cases in which the teacher later must 
make an approach to the parent regarding specific problems . . ." 
(25 :177), Other reasons why it rests with the teacher to take the 
initiative are rooted in expectancies of the teacher's role. Some 
Parents are not verbal; others hesitate to approach a teacher; still 
Others do not recognize that he is available. 

PTA mectings are useful for initial contacts, but many parents 
do not attend. Notes home inviting parents to observe the class, 
arranging for field trips that include room mothers, developing ga 
Organized program of home visits, visiting when a youngster is sic 
are all approaches to the problem. | н a! 

Since approximately one mother in four is working, school visits 
Or after-school conferences are even more difficult to arrange. The 
teacher has to decide how to budget and organize his time so that 
Evening visits become possible without creating an undesirable 
burden on him. With many teachers doing double duty as eid 
it may be virtually impossible for the teacher to establish relation- 


Ships wi arents. 4 i 

DAE uS with parents of a is арче 
larly difficult because of departmentalization of visi ps 
attitudes of parents and students. High-school rises i 9 8 
With problems of dependence-independence, do no are 
Parents to visit classrooms or talk with teachers; pum о z ч 
removed from the high school because of its size and o - 
distance from the home. Subject teachers have so many youngster: 
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in the course of a day that they often feel that routine contacts . 
with parents would overwhelm them. In high schools it is perhaps 
the function of guidance counselors and home-room teachers to 
establish these contacts with the parents of the youths with whom 
they have continuing relationships. A high-school faculty might 
well examine Ways and means of creating an environment 10 


s : А е 
Which parent-teacher relationships and conferences can becom! 
part of the normal scheme of things. 


Even though the difficulties mentioned above of teacher time, 
working mothers, and high-school expectancies may preclude 
reaching all parents, they do not necessarily prevent the achieve 
ment of the goal of building general acceptance by parents that а 
teacher conference is not unusual, is not called for because Johnny 
is in trouble, but is a desirable, normal phase of parent-teacher 
partnership in guidance, 


SUMMARY 


The teacher as a guidance worker has a key role as an indi- 
vidual counselor, both with students and with parents. He is n а 
therapist but utilizes counseling processes for mental hygiene Le 

The Concept of acceptance is seen as central in the establishmen 
ОЁ the interpersonal relationship which is the counseling рг E 
Expectancies and limits аге also important dynamics affecting * 
interpersonal relationship, il 

Counseling by the teacher is conceived of as an sium. 
process, complementary to classroom procedures, in which et 
vidual students are provided with Opportunities to explore asp s 
of themselves and their World, It is felt that counseling can жг 

Purposes for all students, although certain students may didi 
more professional help than the teacher can render. In such c25* 
the counseling Process is used as a first step in referral. iat Eel 

No teacher should serve as a counselor until he has clarified п 

himself a code of ethics, and until he is ready to evaluate in * 
objective fashion the outcomes of the counseling situation. 
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Conferencing with i i i 

: parents is essentially similar to counseli 

with students, although the problems may differ in nature gu a 

pectancies may play different roles in permitti | 1 

ing th i 

of a relationship. i irc 
Counseling with parents has the additional purpose of creating 

a home-school team working to achieve the guidance goals which 

have been delineated. 
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CHAPTER ? 


The Teacher as an Action Researcher 


"EX SÉ 


d The third facet of the teacher’s general role of guidance worker 
is action research. In order to be effective as а teacher-guidance 
Worker, constant evaluations of the working situation and one's 
Own role are needed (see evaluation sections of Chapters 7 and 8). 
In addition, research on-the-job about children and the community 
аге required. The focus of the teacher as à guidance worker 
is on the creation of a learning environment which is conducive 
to the maximum development of the child. With this aim in 
mind, the teacher is concerned with solving problems such as: 
How can I help Johnny develop better peer relationships? How 
can I help Pat clarify her goals? How can 1 help Robert change 
his self concepts about his adequacy from “I can't do it”? How 
can I help Billy gain independence and initiative? How can I 
help Tom improve his reading? Action research is a tool in aiding 
him to solve these problems. Action research studies provide 
Opportunities for teachers to “use their imaginations creatively 
and constructively to identify the practices that must be changed 
to meet the needs and demands of modern life, courageously try 
Out those practices which give greater promise, and methodically 
and systematically gather evidence to test their wosth (6:viii). 
In such studies, “evidence is systematically sought, recorded, and 
interpreted. . . . Action research focuses on evidence that helps 
321 
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answer the question, Did a particular action result in the desir- 
able consequences that were anticipated?" (6:26) i 

Not only does action research concern itself with the actual 
problems that face a teacher in the classroom, with all the com 
plexities of forces in operation; it also allows for a more flexible 
approach to research than is open to the laboratory scientist. “Е 
is characterized by a design which evolves as the process moves 
forward and in which intermediate results influence the unfolding 
design as much as does the original purpose" (10:55). As the 
teacher attempts to evaluate his efforts, additional opportunities 
are presented to make other action hypotheses—hypotheses about 
what will happen if situations are changed, For example, а 
teacher may have decided to test the hypothesis that seating 
Johnny, who seems to be an isolate, with the most popular boys 
in the class will change Johnny's status with his classmates to 2 
more favorable one. As he gathers his data about the changed a 
havior of Johnny and his classmates, and observes that his hy- 
pothesis is working out, he becomes aware of an additional 
hypothesis: that Biving Johnny specific jobs to do with another 
boy in which he can succeed will enhance his status. Although 
he had not originally incorporated this in his design, with E 
action research approach he is free to incorporate and test thi 
new hypothesis. Or it may be that as he observes he notes tha 
Johnny does not relate to all the popular boys, but only to pil 
and Tim. He may modify his hypothesis so that it becomes: pro Я 
viding Johnny with opportunities to be with Bill and Tim Y? 
enhance his status. 

As he continues to develop and test his action hypotheses, P. " 
may arrive at a point where it becomes possible to generali? i 
Mr. Smith, our teacher, may be ready to say (and prove) tha 
his class providing opportunities for isolates or rejected stude 
to be with popular children on working committees leads а 
better acceptance by the class of these formerly rejected mem " 8 
He may be able to show how this is related to the basic struct? 


tin 
nts 
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and dynamics of peer groups. In this fashion, "empirical action 
research" (4:47) done on-the-job, by the teacher, for the pur- 
pose of improving his own practices in an organized, systematic, 
and controlled fashion, may also contribute to basic knowledge 
about human growth and development. Action research may be 
designed with this in mind. For example, an action research 
study at Ohio State University was undertaken to accomplish such 
“The objectives of the research group were to 
provide information that could be put to practical use by teaching 
and other service units of the University, and to contribute to basic 
avior” (5:477). The study of peer groups 
tes is a further example of the 


dual purposes. 


research on human beh: 
by Cunningham and her associa 
dual nature of an action research study (8). 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


What characterizes the design of such research? 


The basic idea is to do something and keep а record of what is 
done and what happens. The research process is primarily a matter 


of record-keeping and accumulating experience in day to day work. 


- . . At the beginning of his work he [the researcher] writes down 
the methods he is going to use with ypotheses 
about what changes will take place in 
the Broup members. During the period of his active contact with the 
group he records what he actually does, what other events take place 
Which seem to have an influence on the group members, and what 
changes occur in the group. At the end of his work he records whether 
his hypotheses have been verified or refuted and a 
Ciples which he thinks may be derived fr 
Particular group [4:47]. 


the group and his h 
the attitudes and behavior of 


]so any new prin- 


om his experience with this 


The action research design, like all methods for the scientific 
eps which can be stated 


Solution of problems, follows a series of st 
аз follows: 


1. The definition of the problem area. 


g 
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2. The selection of a part of this area and the formulation of 
action hypotheses or prediction hypotheses. i 

5. Data gathering. 

4. Analysis of the data to see whether the desired and predicted 

outcomes have been achieved. 

Generalizations, 

6. Continuous retesting in the situation, on-the-job. 


MA 


A data-gathering step may even precede setting up action by- 
potheses in situations in which the teacher is trying to work through 
a problem such as those defined at the beginning of the chaptet- 
In order to be able to set up intelligent action hypotheses, the 
teacher must have sufficient knowledge about the child so that T 
has some fairly sound working hypotheses as to the self system 0 
the child and the environmental forces at work. It is on the basis 
of these that action hypotheses сап Ье built. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER RESEARCH 


How does this design Compare with conventional research and 
in particular with the scientific approach to understanding ew 
behavior described in Chapter 2? First, the problem that is defin 
is different. The action research problem is in terms of goals; tP 


standing about Johnny is certainly goal-oriented beyond this. e 
interested in understanding Johnny for a purpose. Although 
problem may be sta;ed differently, the goals of action research y) 
Beneral research by the teacher as a guidance worker are clos to 
related: the improvement of Procedures which aid individuals 
develop to their maxima. ap- 

Second, the nature of the hypotheses is different. In bs о 
proach to understanding behavior, hypotheses were манне ^ 
as guesses about causes of behavior, guesses about the natur 
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the organism-environment field. “The term Ayporthesis as used in 
action research refers to a prediction that certain desirable conse- 
quences will follow if a particular action is taken" (6:75). In our 
attempt to understand human behavior, value judgments were sus- 
pended; in action research, the hypotheses are dictated by value 
judgments of the researcher. He hypothesizes that this is "better 
than" that, that this goal is superior to that. It may very well be 
that these value judgments have been arrived at as a result of his 
research on human behavior. If so, the action research may be seen 
as the application stage of the general scientific process. 

Third, Corey points out what he sees as a fundamental difference 
between conventional and action research. "The definition of the 
Problem, the hypotheses to be tested, and the methods to be em- 
Ployed in testing the hypotheses undergo modification as interim 
results are validated or invalidated in practice and new hypotheses 
and methods are suggested by the developing situation" (6:12- 
13). While this is certainly different from laboratory research, it is 
not markedly different from application of the scientific approach 
by the teacher in his continuing attempts to understand the be- 
havior of the children in his class. His hypotheses change as the 
data are collected and analyzed; his methods for gathering data 
and the sources to which he turns are modified by his hypotheses 
and his attempts to test them in a fluid situation. 

The teacher who has attempted to use the scientific approach to 
Understanding behavior will not find the shift to action research a 
radical one to make. His training in observation and other tools 
for data gathering are directly applicable. His understanding ү 
human behavior will suggest many action research БО a 
him. His training in objectivity, particularly in his role as parti 


i for conducting action 
an "ves him a fundamental tool 
кешш in arning how to construct testable 


Iesearch of an empirical nature. Le і 4 
hypotheses is also a transferable skill, even though 5 PURO 
hypothesis is stated as a prediction rather than as an explanation 
Of behavior, 
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If the teacher has attempted to utilize learning through problem 
solving (see Chapter 6) in his classroom, he will find that con- 
structing a design for an action research will seem somewhat 
familiar to him. 

In summary, the teacher as a guidance worker will find that 
the skills and general approach learned in attempting to under- 
stand individual and group behavior are applicable to action гё 
search and will require no great shift in thinking. Action research 


may be seen as the logical follow-up to the study of human be 
havior. 


GENERALIZATIONS FROM ACTION RESEARCH 


In general scientific research it is important that the results can 
be tested independently by others in different situations. The 
generalizations contribute to the broad theoretical framework 0 
the total science. This imposes restrictions and limits on the DE 
searcher: he must select a design that permits control of un 
he must use the statistical devices that insure that any samples 
uses are valid and that results are significant. In action геев 
the goal is not necessarily the publication of results for others = 
check and use. The results need be valid and pertinent only to t 
local situation. This permits the flexibility referred to above. = 
also allows the teacher to analyze his results in terms of з 
population he is studying without being concerned with bae d 
or not his class is typical of classes throughout the region Of gu 
try. It is enough that what he learns this year, with this class, € 
be utilized with his own future classes (6). 


ADVANTAGES OF ACTION RESEARCH its 
. i d j 
Action research, because of its flexibility of design E js 
freedom from the needs to generalize about total pue. db 
an ideal instzument for use by the teacher in evaluating 
tempts to achieve guidance goals. 


i m ildre? 
The opportunity to test the propositions with the same ch 
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and in the same situation which gave rise to their formulation is 
another important advantage of action research" (10:64). 
Action research can utilize the skills learned in studying human 
behavior: skills in observing and recording, making hypotheses, 
testing these, and reaching tentative conclusions. 
Action research is goal-oriented, and is designed to test hy- 


potheses which emerge out of value judgments. 


DIFFICULTIES IN USING ACTION RESEARCH 


It should not be inferred that action research is easy, or, be- 
that it can be sloppily done. It has a rigor 


cause of its flexibility, 
difficulties inherent in the em- 


that must be met, There are several 
pirical action research process: 
ul organizers and leaders of group action 


1. A great many successf 
formulate their hypotheses explicitly or 


do not have the ability to 


state their conclusions precisely. . . - 
2. The research worker who is loaded down 


bilities is usually unable to take the time to recor: 
fully or in some cases even to make the observations in the first place. 


3. If record keeping is at all adequate, so much material is usually 
Bathered that it would require colossal efforts to analyze it com- 
pletely. 

4. Even with the best of intentions it is har 
to be scrupulously objective in evaluating the outcome о 


action efforts [4:47—48]. 


The fourth point is the most seri 
Can be kept within bounds by the 
Ап attitude of critical inquiry into one's own activit 
requires strong feelings of adequacy and self-acceptance as well 
а$ a situation in which it is permissible to admit mistakes, 1n which 
Colleagues have professional attitudes toward teaching. 

"Teachers face other difficulties in utilizing action»research pro- 
cedures. Both Foshay and Wann (10:259) and Carter et al. (2) 
discovered that (1) teachers feel that they lack adequate skill and 


with action responsi- 
d his observations 


d for a research worker 
f his own 


ous, Skill can be gained; records 


nature of the problem selected. 
ies, however, 
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preparation for conducting research, and (2) few schools have 
workable programs for releasing teachers to work on projects 
within а school day. 

An additional difficulty is communicating with the other faculty 
members. If the problem being attacked is of interest to others, the 
teacher or teachers conducting the research have the task of com- 
municating their findings in terms which will make sense to thos¢ 
who have not participated. The whole fabric of interpersonal rela- 
tions in the school is involved in this. The new teacher in particular 
may find a lack of acceptance on the part of colleagues who view 
research as not a part of the teacher’s role and who may perceive 
it as a threat to established ways of working. It is much easier tO 
generalize and hypothesize in the teacher's room than it is to set 
up a workable design for testing these generalizations in the class- 
rooms. 


In general, however, the advantages of conducting such research 
far outweigh the difficulties, 


ACTION RESEARCH FOR THE TEACHER AS 
GUIDANCE WORKER 


We have stated that the teacher can use these procedures for 
attacking the problems that face him in relation to individuals /P 
his classtoom— Johnny in peer relations, Pat in defining and dar 
fying goals, for example. He is vitally concerned, every day, with 
perceiving these individual needs and with developing W8Y$ = 
which he сап be of service to his individual students. Ч 

In addition, another major question constantly haunts БР 
How effective are my efforts to provide situations in which all mY 
students are able to develop? a: 

The teacher can use the action research approach in evaluating 
his effectiveness as a guidance worker. He faces three major до 5 
research problem areas: research in relation to his effectiveness si 
а group worker, as a counselor, and as a parent educator. 
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Since the hypotheses to be tested must be functional and grow 
out of the situation in which the teacher is operating, it is neither 
possible nor desirable to attempt to set up hypotheses here. It is 
possible, however, to suggest some of the major problems within 
each of the three areas as indicative of those which a teacher might 


explore. 
Similarly, 

data needed and techniques for data gathering, 

not concern itself with these important but necessarily situational 


concerns. In general, however, any research design that is evalua- 
tive in purpose must include data assembled on the people or situa- 
tion before the activity as well as during and after it, as indicated 
in the definition given earlier. While it is not often possible to 
have a "control" group, any information that aids in determining 
how much any change is due to the activity rather than to all the 
myriad other forces in operation in the field is extremely valuable. 
In the absence of such data, or the opportunity to assemble them, 
hypotheses must be carefully stated so that that teacher does not 
find himself "out on a limb" at the end of his evaluation. A hy- 
pothesis might be stated, for example, as: 

The use of intergroup education materials decreases the amount 
of prejudice displayed in a class. 

It will be noted that this hyp 
ment that this is a better way than anoth 
or major force in bringing about change. 
this hypothesis is based on a value, and that an action is postu. 
which is related to this value. à 


With these limitations in min 
that teachers can áttack through action research? 


since the statement of hypotheses affects the choice of 
this section will 


othesis does not include any judg- 
er, or that this is the only 
It is also noticeable that 
lated 


d, what are some of the problems 


IN RELATION TO GROUP WORK 


ACTION RESEARCH 
at the very least, stand out 


In this area, the following problems, 
as worth investigation: 
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1. There are problems dealing with the creation of a climate 
that is developmental for individuals and the group. The role:of 
expectancies and dealing with them, peer codes and their inter- 
relations with class codes, roles and status, and various climate- 
setting procedures can all be explored and analyzed in terms of 
their effect on the goal of development. 

2. Pupil-teacher planning is certainly a problem for study. 
Within this problem, many action hypotheses will present them- 
selves to the curious and inquiring teacher. 

3. Action research on tools for the evaluation of group de 
velopment is a serious concern, How can a group evaluate itsel 
objectively without threat? When and how should eval 
instruments be used? What “home-made” techniques prove useful? 

4. Most teachers wrestle with the problem of how to teach 
Broup roles and skills particularly when these do not seem closely 
related to the "subject matter" of the Course, e.g., mathematics. 
Several key problems exist here, How applicable are group pio 
cedures to certain subject-matter classes? What modifications are 
useful? 

5. The use of subgroups within the classroom, including е, 
criteria for Brouping, needs investigation on the classroom icm 
Also, the relative merits of Operating as a total group реа 
operating in subgroups are worth considering. The size of au 
the timing of subgroup experiences, and the organization of the 
groups all suggest hypotheses to be tested. e 

Certainly the questions which are being raised about the pé 
ability of ability grouping both within a class and separate a 
à class are of deep concern to the teacher. The topic of the wi is 
of experiences which should be provided for the gifted chil E 
receiving increasing recognition. Action research which has " 
premise the recognition that "giftedness" is only one aspect ? 


ape n 
total self system of a child may lead to some generalizatto 
this area, 
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6. The feedback processes from the subgroups to the total class 
offer numerous opportunities for practical research. 
7. Of critical concern to all teachers are the many problems 
involved in meeting individual needs and differences in classroom 


groups. Аз classroom size increases, we more and more lament the 


difficulties of following sound mental health and learning prac- 
tices. Each teacher might well investigate continuously on a 
designed basis what he does to deal with this problem. 

8. As the nature of our society changes, research into inter- 
group relations in the classroom, with the democratic ethic as our 
value, becomes more and more pressing. We have many platitudes 
and few “down-to-earth” schemes for utilizing what we know 
about individuals and cultures to improve human relationships. 
This is a problem well worth the attention of the teacher-guidance 


worker. 

All of the above problems pe 
dual purposes: (1) aiding the teac 
classroom problems and (2) contributing t 


human behavior. 


rmit the use of action research for 
her to solve practical day-to-day 
o what is known about 


LATION TO COUNSELING 

of the effectiveness of counseling and 
f the interview were discussed. These 
e teacher. Action research as an 
perhaps more difficult than in 
des and self concepts are, at 
er is faced with а major 


ACTION RESEARCH IN RE 


In Chapier 8, evaluation 
evaluation of the conduct o 
topics offer many problems to th 
evaluative tool in counseling is 
Broup work. Since changes in attitu 
best, difficult to measure, the teach 
problem. 

1. The assessment of existing i 
the development of new measures 
crucial to the evaluation of counseling. This 
not be solved by a teacher working on his o 
colleagues and consultants. While suggestions 
useful for evaluation were offered in Chapter 8, the teac 


nstruments and techniques and 
of changes in self dynamics are 
is a problem that can- 
wn without help from 
for gathering data 
her is still 
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faced with the problem of securing valid instruments that he can 
administer without overstepping his training and his role. ү 
2. There is a need for action research in the identification О 
those who need special help beyond that which the teacher can 
provide. »-— 
3. The problem of evaluating the nature of the counseling a 
lationship which the teacher sets up is an important one in thi 
area. How does the teacher convey acceptance? How is it T€ 
ceived? What happens in the interview situation that seems to 
"make the difference"? ha 
4. The teacher may wish to investigate his dual role as teac 4 
and counselor. Does this create role confusion? What processe 
aid in resolving it? 3 oi 
5. Again, within the counseling situation, there is nee le 
exploring the ways in which mutual perceptions of limits and om 
expectancies are created and communicated, and exploring whet 
this is an important factor in the situation. і of 
6. ОЁ course, the problem of evaluation of the effectiveness 
counseling can be attacked through action research. À 
7. Since mechanics are a concern in the teaching-counselinB 
situation, the teacher may wish to work on these through ЧЗЇЙЎ 
action research techniques. (See Chapter 8.) i per 
It should not be implied that it is possible for any опе Кр 
to work on all these problems at any one time. However, ye 
research point of view can become a basic part of the teac ove 
orientation toward his role, it may be possible for him to Mein 
his evaluations of his effectiveness in achieving guidance dee. 
his evaluations are based more solidly on evidence than they 
before, a good start has been made, 


N- 
ELATIO 
ACTION RESEARCH IN RELATION TO PARENT-TEACHER RE 

SHIPS 


ned t° 
While many of the problems stated above can be beet so 
include group work or counseling with parents, there 2 
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particular issues that may be clarified through separate studies in 
this area, 

A is he establishment of contacts with parents is a prob- 

y teachers. How do I get to meet the parents? How do 
I get to visit a home? How do I get to know those who never come 
to school affairs? What techniques are useful for establishing 
rapport? All these offer opportunities for study. j 

2. A major problem facing many school systems and therefore 
facing many teachers is that of reporting to parents. The explora- 
tion of methods for arriving at a mutually satisfactory communica- 
tion system is a pressing need. This, too, requires coóperative 
rather than individual action research but is certainly within the 
province of the work of the teacher-guidance worker. 

3. A problem related to the one just mentioned is that of or- 
ganizing a systematic conference schedule. This may involve sur- 
veying the occupational roles of parents to determine what times 
are feasible. It may also require faculty-wide discussion and in- 
vestigation so that some released time or doubling-up of classes 


can be arranged. 


4. The organization of pa rous 


rent study groups offers nume: 


opportunities for exploring ways of helping such groups to be 


effective. Skill training, planning, communication processes can 


all be evaluated through action research that may involve the 


parents as well as the teacher. 


5. Not only is it necessary to facilitate the holding of con- 


ferences, but also it is necessary to evaluate the effectiveness of 


сез. It may be possible here to make predictive hy- 


such conferen 
ehavior of the children as a result 


potheses concerning changes inb 
of parent conferences. Testing such hypotheses would be a more 


conclusive check on the achievement of guidance goals than hy- 


potheses that were concerned with the parents’ behavior. 
6. Last, action research can be used to evaluate the various 
mechanical problems discussed earlier in connection with parent- 


teacher relations. 
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SUMMARY 


Action research is an excellent evaluative approach which can 
be used by the teacher to test his effectiveness as a guidance 
worker. Several problems in the areas of Broup work, анат. 
and parent-teacher relations have been defined as suggestive 0 
the many problems teachers face in day-to-day classroom иша" 
tions. Ап action research orientation, including the construction 
of action hypotheses and designs for testing them, can aid the 
teacher in objectively examining his work and in improving his 
functioning as a professional person, Many problems cannot be 
tackled as an individual; and codperative or team research 1S 
indicated, 


ACTION RESEARCH AS IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
IN GUIDANCE 


COÓPERATIVE RESEARCH 


We have seen that in each problem area certain questions pts ү 
fruitful for &roup exploration, For example, in the aun 
area, instruments for evaluation and ways of locating children W! 
Special needs; in the Broup work area, applicability of p 
Processes to various situations and the problems of meeting 10 b 
vidual needs of students such as the "gifted"; in the area of pans 
teacher relationships, problems connected to reporting to P мер 
parent study groups, home visits, and conference schedules? 
offer possibilities, t 

Coóperative research offers several advantages: More Ва 
members are involved and thus more ideas can be brought out "i 
more data gathered and tested; the sense of isolation of the pr? НЕ: 
sionally minded teacher is decreased by the sharing funem a 
School can develop heightened morale and a sense of purpo? es 
Buidance orientation can become more pervasive as facts are ul: 
earthed by the teachers themselves in ways that make them pot 

Coóperative research need not be limited to the teachers; it 
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be a community-wide project, involving parents (12), other pro- 
fessional people (5), agency personnel (13), and the students 
themselves. 

In such research, the definition of the problem, the stating of 
the hypotheses, and the design and execution of the study are the 
work of all. Team research does not mean that one person designs 
and the others execute the work. The team approach offers many 
Opportunities for training in group work as a part of the process 
of planning and carrying out the research. Many of the dynamics 
of group work seen in the classroom and in parent groups are 
present here. One of the first tasks of teachers who wish to engage 
in coóperative action research is to learn to work as a group.” і 

Coóperative research can also provide teachers with opportuni- 
ties to test their skills and concepts about counseling before 
actually attempting counseling with students. | 

For example, a group of teachers who wished to improve their 
counseling set up role-playing situations and tape-recorded these 
Sessions for group evaluation (11:59—77, 213-219). They were 
thus able to see more clearly some of the dynamics of counseling 
and the roles they had played in the situation. This cannot be 
done, however, unless the general climate of feeling in the group 
is healthy. Tape recording can be threatening even though it is an 
excellent source of data. i . 

Coóperative research of the survey type can be invaluable in 
helping teachers gain understandings about the community and in 
discovering community resources. While such studies are not em- 
pirical action researches, the findings which develop are a ке 
Sary complement to the work of the teacher. They are a 3 » 
here because they are researches done on-the-job, in the lo 


situation, by the local people. The people who uncover the facts 
s ecause they have been ego-involved 


e them b р 
аге more prone to us Е the way. A numbér of possible 


in the process at every step O 
oup processes in action research for changing 


1 For a thorough investigation of gr de To 


School practices, see К. Benne and B. Mun 
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survey researches can grow out of the questions which were raised 
in Chapter 4. There can be a definite link here between the referral 
concerns of teachers and surveying agency resources. Some of the 
surveys may well include students as a way of helping them de- 
velop insights into their community and also techniques for work- 
ing out problems in a scientific, objective fashion. 

Another form of coóperative research that is not empirical but 
that leads to action hypotheses is the child study program (1, 15 7 
In this, teachers learn to collect and analyze data objectively about 
children in their own classrooms. This should not be seen м/т 
program only for elementary teachers because of the "child" in 
the name; it has been found to be a highly significant program f a 
secondary teachers. It offers a group of teachers a series of logic? 
steps for increasing their understandings of human development— 
a necessary basis for service as a teacher-guidance worker. 


CONSULTANT SERVICE 


It has been indicated that one of the weaknesses of action 1°- 
Search is the feeling on the part of many teachers that they do not 
possess the skill to do research. Consultants can be of eee. 
Overcoming this weakness. Their major function is to help wit 
the research process itself (6:38-39). 

It is not the task o£ consultants to define the problems or state 
the hypotheses to be tested. Neither should the use of consultant 
lead to “teachers collecting data for consultants to analyze 2? 
interpret” (10:269), de 

Consultants can belp in suggesting approaches and in the я 
velopment of skill (1 0:266) —in statistics, for instance. It is 2 i 
always easy to state a hypothesis in such a way that it can re 
checked; it is not always easy to know what types of data ui 
needed to check a hypothesis; it is not always easy to know d 
ments for gathering data or techniques for analyzing them; at 
these processes, consultants can be of service. For ехатр 1 e 
teacher group may wish to call in someone who is skilled in 
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field of testing to help them select appropriate instruments from 
the many available tests, which are virtually "unknown quantities" 
to the teachers. They may wish to call upon one of the several 
universities and colleges of education which offer field service, 
such as the Institute for Child Study of the University of Maryland 
and the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. They may wish to use the local or educational 
personnel to help them keep their work in perspective. 

Consultants can also help a group of teachers evaluate their 
own growth in learning how to work as a group. It is sometimes 
easier for an "outsider" to do this than for the teachers to do it 
initially themselves. 

The consultant, then, acts in ways very similar to those we have 
defined for the teacher as a group worker: as a facilitator, re- 
Source person, enabler, and partner, rather than as a lecturer, 


authority, judge, or supervisor. 
SUMMARY 


We have seen how a vital aspect of the teacher's role is the 
continual evaluation of his work. Action research procedures have: 
been suggested as offering a way for accomplishing this task with 
objectivity and a degree of validity not possible in the highly in- 
formal, subjective evaluations usually made. While no attempt has 
been made to suggest all the possible areas for such research by 
teachers, a number of problem areas have been defined for both 


indivi loration. 
ividual and group exp y values in addition to 


Coóperative research is seen to have man n 
e. It offers numerous opportunities 


wledge of individual and environ- 
ills in group and individual work 
as essential for the 


the findings which can be mad 
for experiences in gaining kno 
ment and knowledge of the sk 
Which we have defined (see Chapter 1) 
teacher-guidance worker. 


Action research, then, 


is an integral part of both the work and 
the continuing education of the teacher a: 


s a guidance worker. It 
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can and should be an integrating force in the school guidance 
program. 
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